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Nkej  January  i,  1765* 

Dear  Sir, 

IT  was  in  deference  to  your  opinion,  re^ 
inforced  by  my  own  inclination,  and  the 
repeated  advice  of  other  friends,  that  I 
refolved  upon  my  late  excurfion  to  Italy.  I 
could  plainly  perceive  from  the  anxious  folli- 
citude,  and  preffing  exhortations  contained  in 
all  the  letters  I had  lately  received  from  my 
correfpondents  in  Britain,  that  you  had  all 
defpaired  of  my  recovery.  You  advifed  me 
to  make  a pilgrimage  among  the  Alps,  and 
the  advice  was  good.  In  fcrambling  among 
thofe  mountains,  I fhould  have  benefited  by 
the  exercife,  and  at  the  fame  time  have 
VoL.  II.  B breathed 
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breathed  a cool,  pure,  falubrious  air,  whiclij 
in  all  probability,  would  have  expelled  the 
flow  fever  arifing  in  a great  meafure  from  the 
heat  of  this  climate.  But,  I wanted  a com- 
panion and  fellow  traveller,  whofe  converfa- 
tion  and  fociety  could  alleviate  the  horrors  of 
folitude.  Befides,  I was  not  flrong  enough 
to  encounter  the  want  of  convenieneies,  and 
even  of  neceifaries,  to  which  I mufl:  have  been, 
expofed  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  an  expedition ► 

My  worthy  friend  Dr.  A earneftly  in- 

treated  me  to  try  the  effeft  of  a fea- voyage, 
which  you  know  has  been  found  of  wonder- 
ful efficacy  in  confumptive  cafes.  After  fome 
deliberation,  I refolved  upon  the  Icheme,  which 
I have  now  happily  executed.  I had  a moft 
eager  curiofity  to  fee  the  antiquities  of  Flo- 
rence and  Rome  : I longed  impatiently  to 
view  thofe  wonderful  edifices,  ffatues,  and  pic- 
tures, which  I had  fo  often  admired  in  prints 
and  defcriptions.  I felt  an  enthufiaff  ic  ardor 
to  tread  that  very  claflical  ground  which  had 
been  the  fcene  of  fo  many  great  atchieve- 
ments  ; and  I could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
returning  to  England  from  the  very  fkirts  of 
Italy,  without  having  penetrated  to  the  capi- 
tal 
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tal  of  that  renowned  country.  With  regard 
to  my  health,  I knew  1 could  manage  mat- 
ters fo  as  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  that  could 
be  expefted  from  the  united  energy  of  a 
voyage  by  fea,  -a  journey  by  land,  and  a 
change  of  climate. 

Rome  is  betwixt  four  and  five  hundred 
miles  diftant  from  Nice,  and  one  half  of  the 
way  I was  refolved  to  travel  by  water.  In- 
deed there  is  no  other  way  of  going  from  hence 
to  Genoa,  unlefs  you  take  a mule,  and  clam- 
ber along  the  mountains  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  an  hour,  and  at  the  rifque  of  breaking 
your  neck  every  minute.  The  Appenine 
mountains,  which  are  no  other  than  a con- 
tinuation of  the  maritime  Alps,  form  an  aU 
mod  continued  precipice  from  Villefranche 
to  Lerici,  which  is  almoft  forty-five  miles  on 
the  other  fide  of  Genoa ; and  as  they  are 
generally  wafhed  by  the  fea,  there  is  no  beach 
or  fliore,  confequently  the  road  is  carried  a- 
long  the  face  of  the  rocks,  except  at  certain 
fmali  intervals,  which  are  occupied  by  towns 
and  villages.  But,  as  there  is  a road  for 
mules  and  foot  pafiengers,  it  might  certainly 
be  enlarged  and  improved  fo  as  to  render  it 
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pra£licable  by  chalfes  and  other  wheel-car- 
riages, and  a toll  might  be  exafled,  which  in 
a little  time  would  defray  the  expence  : for 
certainly  no  perfon  who  travels  to  Italy,  from 
England,  Holland,  France,  jor  Spain,  would 
make  a troublefome  circuit  to  pafs  the  Alps  by 
the  way  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  if  he  could 
have  the  convenience  of  going  port  by  the 
way  of  Aix,  Antibes,  and  Nice,  along  the 
fide  of  the  P^Iediterranean,  and  through  the 
Riviera  of  Genoa,  which  from  the  fea  affords 
the  moffc  agreeable  and  amazing  profpedt  I ever 
beheld.  What  pity  it  is,  they  cannot  reftore 
the  celebrated  Fm  Aurelia,  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerarium  of  Antoninus,  v/hich  extended 
from  Rome  by  the  way  of  Genoa,  and 
through  this  country  as  far  as  Arles  upon  the 
Rhone.  It  was  faid  to  have  been  made  by 
the  emperor  Marcus  x-^urelius ; and  fome  of 
the  veftiges  of  it  are  ffill  to  be  feen  in  Pro- 
vence. The  truth  is,  the  nobility  of  Genoa, 
who  are  all  merchants,  from  a low,  felfifh,  and 
abfurd  policy,  take  all  methods  to  keep  their 
fubjefts  of  the  Riviera  in  poverty  and  depen- 
dence. With  this  view,  they  carefully  avoid 
all  fteps  towards  rendering  that  country  ac- 

ceffible 
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ceflible  by  land ; and  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
courage  their  trade  by  fea,  left  it  fliould  in- 
terfere with  the  commerce  of  their  capital, 
in  which  they  themfelves  arc  perfonally  con- 
cerned. 

Thofe  who  either  will  not  or  cannot  bear 
the  fea,  and  are  equally  averfe  to  riding,  may 
be  carried  in  a common  chair,  provided  wdth 
a foot-board,  on  men’s  fhoulders  : this  is  the 
way  of  travelling  pradifed  by  the  ladies  of 
Nice,  in  croffing  the  mountains  to  Turin  ; 
but  it  is  very  tedious  and  expen  five,  as  the 
men  muft  be  often  relieved. 

The  moft  agreeable  carriage  from  hence  to 
Genoa,  is  a fduca,  or  open  boat,  rowed  by 
ten  or  twelve  ftout  mariners.  Though  none 
of  thefe  boats  belong  to  Nice,  they  are  to  be 
found  every  day  in  our  harbour,  waiting  for 
a fare  to  Genoa ; and  they  are  feen  palTing 
and  repairing  continually,  with  merchandize 
or  paffengcrs,  between  Marfeilles,  Antibes, 
and  the  Genoefe  territories.  A feluca  is  large 
enough  to  take  in  a poft-chaife;  and  there 
is  a tilt  over  the  ftern  iheets,  where  the  paf- 
fengers  fit,  to  prote6t  them  from  the  rain  : 
between  the  feats  one  perfon  may  lie  commo- 
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dioufly  upon  a mattrafs,  which  is  commonly 
fupplied  by  the  patron.  A man  in  good 
health  may  put  up  with  any  thing ; but  I 
would  advife  every  valetudinarian  who  travels 
this  way,  to  provide  his  own  chaife,  mattrafs, 
and  bed-linnen,  otherwife  he  will  pafs  his 
time  very  uncomfortably.  If  you  go  as  a 
fimple  paffenger  in  a feluca,  you  pay  about  a 
loui’dore  for  your  place,  and  you  muft  be  in- 
tirely  under  the  diredlion  of  the  patron,  who, 
while  he  can  bear  the  fea,  will  profecute  his 
voyage  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  expofe 
you  to  many  other  inconveniencies  : but  for 
eight  zequines,  or  four  loui’dores,  you  can 
have  a whole  feluca  to  yourfelf,  from  Nice  to 
Genoa,  and  the  mafter  (hall  be  obliged  to  put 
a fhore-  every  evening.  If  you  would  have  it 
ftill  more  at  your  command,  you  may  hire  it 
at  fo  much  per  day,  and,  in  that  cafe,  go  on 
fhore  as  often,  and  flay  as  long  as  you  pleafe. 
This  is  the  method  I Ihould  take,  were  I to 
make  the  voyage  again  ; for  I am  perfuaded 
I Ihould  find  it  very  near  as  cheap,  and  much 
more  agreeable  than  any  other. 

The  diftance  between  this  place  and  Genoa, 
when  meafured  on  the  carte,  does  not  exceed 
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ninety  miles  : but  the  people  of  the  felucas 
infift  upon  its  being  one  hundred  and  twenty,, 
If  they  creep  along  fliore  round  the  bottoms 
of  all  the  bays,  this  computation  may  be  true : 
but,  except  when  the  fea  is  rough,  they  ftretch 
direftly  from  one  head-land  to  another,  and 
even  when  the  wind  is  contrary,  provided  the 
gale  is  not  frefli,  they  perform  the  voyage  in 
two  days  and  a half,  by  dint  of  rowing  : 
when  the  wind  is  favourable,  they  will  fail 
it  eafily  in  fourteen  hours. 

A man,  who  has  nothing  but  expedition  in 
view,  may  go  with  the  courier,  wlio  has  al- 
ways a light  boat  well  manned,  and  will  be 
glad  to  accommodate  a traveller  for  a rea- 
fonable  gratification.  I know  an  Englifh 
gentleman  who  always  travels  with  the  courier 
in  Italy,  both  by  fea  and  land.  In  polling 
by  land,  he  is  always  fure  of  having  part  of 
a good  calafli,  and  the  bed:  horfes  that  can 
be  found  ; and  as  the  expence  of  both  is  de- 
frayed by  the  public,  it  cofts  him  nothing 
but  a prefent  to  his  companion,  which  does 
not  amount  to  one  fourth  part  of  the  expcnce 
he  would  incur  by  travelling  alone.  Thefe 
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opportunities  may  be  had  every  week  in  all 
the  towns  of  Italy. 

For  my  own  part,  I hired  a gondola  from 
hence  to  Genoa.  This  is  a boat  fmaller  than 
a feluca,  rowed  by  four  men,  and  fleered  by 
the  patron  ; but  the  price  was  nine  zequines, 
rather  more  than  I fhould  have  payed  for  a 
feluca  of  ten  oars.  I was  afllired  that  being 
very  light,  it  would  make  great  way ; and 
the  mafler  was  particularly  recommended  to 
me,  as  an  honefl  man  and  an  able  mariner.  I 
was  accompanied  in  this  voyage  by  my  wife 

and  Mifs  C — , together  with  one  Mr.  R , 

a native  of  Nice,  whom  I treated  with  the 
jaunt,  in  hopes  that  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  cufloms  of  the  country,  and  the 
different  ways  of  travelling  in  it,  he  would 
fave  us  much  trouble,  and  fome  expence  : 
but  I was  much  difappointed.  Some  perfons 
at  Nice  offered  to  lay  wagers  that  he  would 
return  by  himfelf  from  Italy  5 but  they  were 
alfo  difappointed. 

We  embarked  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, attended  by  one  fervant.  The  heats, 
which  render  travelling  dangerous  in  Italy, 
begin  to  abate  at  this  feafon.  The  weather 
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was  extremely  agreeable ; and  if  I had  poft- 
poned  my  voyage  a little  longer,  I forefaw 
that  I fliould  not  be  able  to  return  before 
winter ; in  which  cafe  I might  have  found 
the  fea  too  rough,  and  the  weather  too  cold 
for  a voyage  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
miles  in  an  open  boat. 

Having  therefore  provided  myfelf  with  a 
proper  pafs,  figned  and  fealed  by  our  conful, 
as  well  as  with  letters  of  recommendation 
from  him  to  the  Englifh  confuls  at  Genoa 
and  Leghorn,  a precaution  which  I would 
advife  all  travellers  to  take,  in  cafe  of  meet- 
ing with  accidents  on  the  road,  we  went  on 
board  about  ten  in  the  morning,  flopped  a- 
bout  half  an  hour  at  a friend’s  country-houfe 
in  the  bay  of  St.  Hofpice,  and  about  noon 
entered  the  haibour  of  Monaco,  where  the 
patron  was  obliged  to  pay  toll,  according  to 
the  regulation  which  I have  explained  in  a 
former  letter.  This  fmall  town,  containing 
about  eight  or  nine  hundred  fouls,  befides  the 
garrifon,  is  built  on  a rock,  which  projefts 
into  the  fea,  and  makes  a very  romantic  ap- 
pearance. The  prince’s  palace  flands  in  the 
moft  confpicuous  part,  with  a walk  of  trees 

before 
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before  it.  The  apartments  are  elegantly  fur- 
niflied,  and  adorned  with  fome  good  pidtures. 
The  fortifications  are  in  good  repair,  and  the 
place  is  garrifoned  by  two  French  battalions. 
The  prefent  prince  of  Monaco  is  a Frenchihan, 
fon  of  the  duke  de  Matignon,  who  married 
the  heirefs  of  Monaco,  whofe  name  was 
Grimaldi,  The  harbour  is  well  Iheltered 
from  the  wind  ; but  has  not  water  fufficient 
to  admit  velTels  of  any  great  burthen.  To- 
wards the  north,  the  king  of  Sardinia’s  terri- 
tories extend  to  within  a mile  of  the  gatej 
but  the  prince  of  Monaco  can  go  upon  his 
own  ground  along  fhore  about  five  or  fix 
miles  to  the  eaftward,  as  far  as  Menton,  ano- 
ther fmall  town,  which  alfo  belongs  to  him, 
and  is  lituated  on  the  fea-fide.  His  revenues 
are  computed  at  a million  of  French  livres, 
amounting  to  fomething  more  than  forty 
thoufand  pounds  fterling : but  the  princi- 
pality of  Monaco,  confifting  of  three  fmall 
towns,  and  an  inconfiderable  tradl  of  barren 
rock,  is  not  worth  above  feven  thoufand  a 
year ; the  reft  arifes  from  his  French  eftate. 
This  confifts  partly  of  the  dutchy  of  Matig- 
non, and  partly  of  the  dutchy  of  Valentinois, 
2 which 
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which  laft  was  given  to  the  anceftors  of  this 
prince  of  Monaco,  in  the  year  1640,  by  the 
French  king,  to  make  up  the  lofs  of  fome 
lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  were 
confifcated  when  he  expelled  the  SpaniHi  garri- 
on  from  Monaco,  and  threw  himfelf  into  the 
arms  of  France : fo  that  he  is  duke  of  Valen- 
tinois  as  well  as  of  Matignon,  in  that  king- 
dom. He  lives  almoft  conftantly  in  France; 
and  has  taken  the  name  and  arms  of  Gri- 
maldi. 

The  Genoefe  territories  begin  at  Ventimig- 
lia, another  town  lying  on  the  coaft,  at  the 
diftance  of  twenty  miles  from  Nice,  a cir- 
cumftance  from  which  it  borrows  the  name. 
Having  pafled  the  towns  of  Monaco,  Menton, 
Ventimiglia,  and  feveral  other  places  of  lefs 
conlequence  that  lie  along  this  coaft,  we  turn- 
ed the  point  of  St.  Martin  with  a favourable 
breeze,  and  might  have  proceeded  twenty  miles 
further,  before  night : but  the  women  began 
to  be  fick,  as  well  as  afraid  at  the  roughnefs 

of  the  water  ; Mr.  R was  fo  difcom- 

pofed,  that  he  privately  defired  the  patron  to 
put  afhore  at  St.  Remo,  on  pretence  that  w^e 
fliould  not  find  a tolerable  auberge  in  any 

other 
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other  place  between  this  and  Noli,  which  was 
at  the  diftance  of  forty  miles.  We  accord- 
ingly landed,  and  were  conduced  to  the  pofte, 
which  our  gondeliere  affured  us  was  the  bed 
auberge  in  the  whole  Riviera  of  Genoa.  We 
afcended  by  a dark,  narrow,  deep  dair,  into 
a kind  of  public  room,  with  a long  table 
and  benches,  fo  dirty  and  miferable,  that 
it  would  difgrace  the  word  hedge  ale-houfe 
in  England.  Not  a foul  appeared  to  receive 
us.  This  is  a ceremony  one  mud  not  expeft 
to  meet  with  in  France ; far  lefs  in  Italy. 
Our  patron  going  into  the  kitchen,  afked  a 
fervant  if  the  company  could  have  lodging 
in  the  houfe ; and  was  anfwered,  ‘‘  he  could 
not  tell : the  patron  was  not  at  home.’'  When 
he  defired  to  know  where  the  patron  was,  the 
other  anfwered,  he  was  gone  to  take  the 
air,”  E andato  a pciff^ggiare.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  were  obliged  to  fit  in  the  common 
room  among  watermen  and  muleteers.  At 
length  the  landlord  arrived,  and  gave  us  to 
underdaud,  that  he  could  accommodate  us 
with  chambers.  In  that  where  I lay,  there 
was  jud  room  for  two  beds,  without  curtains 
O.r  beddead,  an  old  rotten  table  covered  with 
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dried  figs,  and  a couple  of  crazy  chairs. 
The  walls  had  been  once  white- wafhed  : but 
were  now  hung  with  cobwebs,  'and  fpeckled 
with  dirt  of  all  forts ; and  I believe  the  brick- 
floor  had  not  been  fwept  for  half  a century. 
We  fupped  in  an  outward  room  fuitable  in 
all  refpecls  to  the  chamber,  and  fared  vil- 
lainoufly.  The  provifion  was  very  ill-drefled, 
and  ferved  up  in  the  mofl:  llcvenly  manner. 
You  muft  not  expeft  cleanlinefs  or  conve- 
niency  of  any  kind  in  this  country.  For 
this  accommodation,  I payed  as  much  as  if  I 
had  been  elegantly  entertained  in  the  beft  au- 
berge  of  France  or  Italy. 

Next  day,  the  wind  was  fo  high  that  we 
could  not  profecute  our  voyage,  fo  that  we 
were  obliged  to  pafs  other  four  and  tw^enty 
hours  in  this  comfortable  fituation.  Lucki- 
ly Mr.  R found  two  acquaintances  in 

the  place  5 one  a Francifcan  monk,  a jolly 
fellow ; and  the  other  a maejlro  di  capella^ 
who  fent  a fpinnet  to , the  inn,  and  enter- 
tained us  agreeably  with  his  voice  and  per- 
formance, in  both  of  which  accomplifhments 
he  excelled.  The  padre  was  very  good  hu- 
moured, and  favoured  us  with  a letter  of  re- 
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commendation  to  a friend  of  his,  a profeffor 
in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa.  You  would  laugh 
to  fee  the  hyperbolical  terms  in  which  he 
mentioned  your  humble  fervant : but  Italy  is 
the  native  country  of  hyperbole. 

St.  Remo  is  a pretty  confiderable  town, 
well-built  upon  the  declivity  of  a gently  jifing 
hill,  and  has  a harbour  capable  of  receiving 
fmall  veffels,  a good  number  of  which  are 
built  upon  the  beach  : but  fhips  of  any 

burden  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  bay, 
which  is  far  from  being  fecure.  The  people 
of  St.  Remo  form  a fmall  republic,  which  is 
fubjeft  to  Genoa.  They  enjoyed  particular 
privileges,  till  the  year  1753,  when  in  confe- 
quence  of  a new  gabelle  upon  fait,  they  re- 
voltecf:  but  this  effort  in  behalf  of  liberty 
did  not  fucceed.  They  were  foon  reduced 
by  the  Genoefe,  who  deprived  them  of  all  their 
privileges,  and  built  a fort  by  the  fea-fide, 
which  ferves  the  double  purpofe  of  defend- 
ing the  harbour  and  over-awing  the  town. 
The  garrifon  at  prefent  does  not  exceed  two 
hundred  men.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to 
have  lately  fent  a deputation  to  Ratifbon,  to 
crave  the  proteftion  of  the  diet  of  the  empire. 

There 
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There  is  very  little  plain  ground  in  this 
neighbourhood  5 but  the  hills  are  covered 
with  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  and 
olives,  which  produce  a confiderable  traffic 
in  fine  fruit  and  excellent  oil.  The  women 
of  St,  Remo  are  much  more  handfomc  and 
better  tempered  than  thofe  of  Provence.  They 
have  in  general  good  eyes,  with  open  inge- 
nuous countenances.  Their  drefs,  though 
remarkable,  I cannot  defcribe ; but,  upon  the 
whole,  they  put  me  in  mind  of  fome  por- 
traits I have  feen,  reprefenting  the  females  of 
Georgia  and  Mingrelia. 

On  the  third  day,  the  wind  being  abated, 
though  ftill  unfavourable,  we  reimbarked  and 
rowed  along  fhore,  paffing  by  Porto-mauricio, 
and  Oneglia  ; then  turning  the  promontory 
called  Capo  di  Melle,  w^e  proceeded  by  Al- 
benga,  Finale,  and  many  other  places  of  in- 
ferior note,  Porto-mauricio  is  feated  on  a rock 
waffied  by  the  fea,  but  indifferently  fortified, 
with  an  inconfiderable  harbour,  Vv^hich  none 
but  very  fmall  veflels  can  enter.  About  two 
miles  to  the  eaftward  is  Oneglia,  a final! 
town  with  fome  fortifications,  lying  along  the 
open  beach,  and  belonging  to  the  king  of 
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Sardinia,  This  fmall  territory  abounds  with 
olive-trees,  which  produce  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  oil,  counted  the  beft  of  the  whole  Ri- 
viera. Albenga  is  a fmall  town,  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  fuffi'agan  to  the  archbifliop  of  Genoa. 

It  lies  upon  the  fea,  and  the  country  produces 
a great  quantity  of  hemp.  Finale  is  the 
capital  of  a marquifate  belonging  to  the 
Genoefe,  which  has  been  the  fource  of  much 
trouble  to  the  republic  ^ and  indeed  was  the 
foie  caufe  of  their  rupture  with  the  king  of 
Sardinia  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  the  year 
1 745.  The  town  is  pretty  well  built ; but  the 
harbour  is  fliallow,  open,  and  unfafe:  never- 
thelefs,  they  build  a good  number  of  tartans 
and  other  veflels  on  the  beach  ; and  the 
neighbouring  country  abounds  with  oil  and 
fruit,  particularly  with  thofe  excellent  apples 
called  pomi  carliy  which  I have  mentioned  in  ' 
a former  letter. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  the  Capo  di 
Noli,  counted  very  dangerous  In  blowing 
weather.  It  is  a very  high  perpendicular 
rock  or  mountain,  wafhed  by  the  fea,  which 
has  eaten  into  it  in  divers  places,  fo  as  to 
form  a great  number  of  caverns.  Is  extends 
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about  a couple  of  miles,  and  in  fome  parts 
is  indented  into  little  creeks  or  bays,  where 
there  is  a narrow  margin  of  fandy  beach  be- 
tween it  and  the  water.  When  the  wind  is 
high,  no  feluca  will  attempt  to  pafs  it ; even 
in  a moderate  breeze,  the  waves  dafliing 
againft  the  rocks  and  caverns,  which  echo 
with  the  found,  make  fuch  an  awful  noife, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  occafion  fuch  a rough 
fea,  as  one  cannot  hear,  and  fee,  and  feel, 
without  a fecret  horror. 

On  this  fide  of  the  Cape,  there  Is  a beau- 
tiful ftrand  cultivated  like  a garden;  the  plan- 
tations extend  to  the  very  tops  of  the  hills, 
interfperfed  with  villages,  caftles,  churches, 
and  villas.  Indeed,  the  whole  Riviera  is  orna- 
mented in  the  fame  manner,  except  in  fuch 
places  as  admit  of  no  building  nor  cultiva- 
tion. 

Having  palTed  the  Cape,  we  followed  the 
winding  of  the  coaft  into  a fmall  bay,  and 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Noli,  wdiere  we  pro- 
pofed  to  pafs  the  night.  You  will  be  fur- 
prized  that  we  did  not  go  alhore  fooner,  in 
order  to  take’  fome  refrefhment ; but  the 
truth  is,  we  had  a provifion  of  ham,  tongues, 
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roafted  pullets,  cheefe,  bread,  wine,  and  fruit, 
in  the  feluca  where  we  every  day  enjoyed 
a flight  repaft  about  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  This  I mention  as  a neceffary  piece 
of  information  to  thofe  who  may  be  inclined 
to  follow  the  fame  route.  We  likewife  found 
it  convenient  to  lay  in  ftore  of  I'eau  de  w,  or 
brandy,  for  the  ufe  of  the  rowers,  who  always 
expe£l  to  fliare  your  comforts.  On  a meagre 
day,  however,  thofe  ragamuffins  will  rather 
die  of  hunger  than  fuffer  the  lead  morfel  of 
fiefli-meat  to  enter  their  mouths.  I have 
frequently  tried  the  experiment,  by  preffing 
them  to  eat  fomething  gras,  on  a Friday  or 
Saturday : but  they  always  declined  it  with 
marks  of  abhorrence,  crying,  Dio  me  ne  libere! 
God  deliver  me  from  it ! or  fome  other  words 
to  that  effect.  I moreover  obferved,  that  not 
one  of  thofe  fellows  ever  fv/ore  an  oath,  or 
fpoke  an  indecent  word.  They  would  by  no 
means  put  to  fea,  of  a morning,  before  they 
had  heard  mafs ; and  when  the  wind  was  un- 
favourable, they  always  fet  out  v/ith  a hymn 
to  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  or  St.  Elmo,  keeping 
time  with  their  oars  as  they  fung.  I liave,  in- 
deed, remarked  all  over  this  country,  that  a 
2 man 
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man  who  tranfgrefles  the  inftitutions  of  the 
church  in  thefe  fmall  matters,  is  much  more 
infamous  than  one  who  has  committed  the 
moft  flagrant  crimes  againfl  nature  and  mora- 
lity. A murderer,  adulterer,  or  f — m — te, 
will  obtain  eafy  abfolution  from  the  church, 
and  even  find  favour  with  foclety ; but  a maii 
who  eats  a pidgeon  on  a Saturday,  without 
exprefs  licence,  is  avoided  and  abhorred  as  a 
monfter  of  reprobation.  I have  converfed 
with  feveral  intelligent  perfons  on  the  fubjedl; 
and  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  a delinquent 
of  this  fort  is  confidered  as  a lukewarm  ca- 
tholic, little  better  than  a heretic  ; and,  of 
all  crimes,  they  look  upon  herefy  as  the  mofl: 
damnable. 

Noli  is  a fmall  republic  of  .fifhermen  fub- 
Jecf  to  Genoa ; but  very  tenacious  of  their 
privileges.  The  tov/n  {lands  on  the  beach, 
tolerably  well  built,  defended  by  a caftle  fi- 
tuated  on  a rock  above  it ; and  the  harbour 
is  of  little  confequence.  The  auberge  was 
fuch  as  made  us  regret  even  the  inn  we  had 
left  at  St.  Remo.  After  a very  odd  kind  of 
flipper,  which  I cannot  pretend  to  defcribe, 
we  retired  to  our  repofe  : but  I had  not  been 
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in  bed  five  minutes,  when  I felt  fomething 
crawling  on  different  parts  of  my  body,  and 
taking  a light  to  examine,  perceived  above  a 
dozen  large  bugs.  You  muft  know  I have 
the  fame  kind  of  antipathy  to  thefe  vermin, 
that  fome  perfons  have  to  a cat  or  breaft  of 
veal.  I ftarted  up  immediately,  and  wrap- 
ping myfelf  in  a great  coat,  fick  as  I was, 
laid  down  in  the  outer  room  upon  a cheft, 
where  I continued  till  morning. 

One  would  imagine  that  in  a mountainous 
country  like  this,  there  fhould  be  plenty  of 
goats  5 and,  indeed,  we  faw  many  flocks  of 
them  feeding  among  the  rocks,  yet  we  could 
not  procure  half  a pint  of  milk  for  our  tea, 
if  we  had  given  the  weight  of  it  in  gold. 
The  people  here  have  no  idea  of  ufing  milk, 
and  when  you  afk  them  for  it,  they  ffand 
gaping  with  a foolifli  face  of  furprize,  which 
is  exceedingly  provoking.  It  is  amazing  that 
inflinft  does  not  teach  the  peafants  to  feed 
their  children  with  goat's  milk,  fo  much  more 
nourifiiing  and  agreeable  than  the  wretched 
fuftenance  on  which  they  live.  Next  day  we 
rowed  by  Vado  and  Savona,  which  lafl:  is  a 
large  tovvm  with  a ftrong  citadel,  and  a har-. 
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hour,  which  was  formerly  capable  of  receiv- 
ing large  fliips : but  it  fell  a facrifice  to  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Genoefe,  who  have  partly 
choaked  it  up,  on  pretence  tliat  it  fhould  not 
afford  flielter  to  the  fhips  of  war,  belonging 
to  thofe  ftates  which  might  be  at  enmity  with 
the  republic. 

Then  we  paffed  Albifola,  Seftri  di  Ponente, 
Novi,  Voltri,  and  a great  number  of  vil- 
lages, villas,  and  magnificent  palaces  belong- 
ing to  the  Genoefe  nobility,  which  form  al- 
moft  a continued  chain  of  buildings  along  the 
ftrand  for  thirty  miles. 

About  five  in  the  afternoon,  we  fkirted  the 
fine  fuburbs  of  St.  Petro  D’arena,  and  arrived 
at  Genoa,  which  makes  a dazzling  appear- 
ance when  viewed  from  the  fea,  rifing  like 
an  amphitheatre  in  a circular  form,  from  the 
water’s  edge,  a confiderable  way  up  the  moun- 
tains, and  furrounded  on  the  land-fide  by  a 
double  wall,  the  moft  exterior  of  which  is  faid 
to  extend  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  The  firft  . 
objeft  that  ftrikes  your  eye  at  a diftance,  is  a 
very  elegant  pharos,  or  llght-houfe,  built  on 
the  projeftion  of  a rock  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  harbour,  fo  very  high,  that,  in  a clear 
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day,  you  may  fee  it  at  the  diftance  of  thirty 
miles.  Turning  the  light-houfe  point,  you 
find  yourfelf  clofe  to  the  mole,  which  forms  the 
harbour  of  Genoa.  It  is  built  at  a great  ex- 
pence from  each  fide  of  the  bay,  fo  as  to  form 
in  the  fea  two  long  magnificent  jettes,  which 
if  continued,  would  meet.  At  the  extremity 
of  each  is  another  fmalJer  lanthorn.  Thefe 
moles  are  both  provided  with  brafs-cannon, 
and  between  them  is  the  entrance  into  the 
harbour.  But  this  is  ftill  fo  wide  as  to  admit 
a great  fea,  which,  when  the  wind  blows  hard 
from  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  is  very  trouble- 
fome  to  the  {hipping.  Within  the  mole  there 
is  a fmaller  harbour,  or  wet  dock,  called  D^r- 
fena^  for  the  gallics  of  the  republic.  We 
pafled  through  a confiderable  number  of 
lliips  and  veflels  lying  at  anchor,  and  landing 
at  the  water  gate,  repaired  to  an  inn  called 
La  Croix  de  Malthey  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  harbour  5 here  we  met  with  fuch 
good  entertainment  as  prepoffefTed  us  in  fa- 
vour of  the  interior  parts  of  Italy,  and  con- 
tributed, with  other  motives,  to  detain  us  fome 
days  in  this  city.  But  I have  detained  you 
fo  long,  that  I believe  you  wi{h  I may  pro- 
ceed 
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ceed  no  farther ; and  therefore  I take  my 
leave  for  tiie  prefent,  being  very  fincerely. 

Yours. 
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NicCf  Januarj^  15,  1765, 

Dear  Sir, 

IT  is  not  v/Itliout  reafon  that  Genoa  is 
called  La  fiiperba.  The  city  itfelf  is  very 
ftately;  and  the  nobles  are  very  proud.  Some 
few  of  them  may  .be  proud  of  their  wealth  : 
but,  in  general,  their  fortunes  are  very  fmall. 

My  friend  Mr.  R aflured  me  that  many 

Genoefe  noblemen  had  fortunes  of  half  a 
million  of  livres  per  annum : but  the  truth  is, 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  ftate  does  not  ex- 
ceed this  fum  ; and  the  livre  of  Genoa  is  but 
about  nine  pence  fterling.  There  are  about 
half  a dozen  of  their  nobles  who  have  ten 
thoufand  a year : but  the  majority  have  not 
above  a twentieth  part  of  that  fum.  They 
live  with  great  parfimony  in  their  families ; 
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and  wear  nothing  but  black  in  public ; fo 
that  their  expences  are  but  fmall.  If  a 
Genoefe  nobleman  gives  an  entertainment 
once  a quarter,  he  is  faid  to  live  upon  the 
fragments  all  the  reft  of  the  year.  I was 
told  that  one  of  them  lately  treated  his  friends, 
and  left  the  entertainment  to  the  care  of  his 
fon,  who  ordered  a difh  of  fifli  that  coft  a 
zechine,  which  is  equal  to  about  ten  fliiL 
lings  fterling.  The  old  gentleman  no  fooner 
faw  it  appear  on  the  table,  than  unable  to 
fupprefs  his  concern,  he  burft  into  tears,  and 
" exclaimed,  Ah  Figlhiolo  tndegno  1 Siam  in 
Rovina  ! Siamo  in  precipizio  ! 

I think  the  pride  or  oftentation  of  the 
Italians  in  general  takes  a more  laudable  turn 
than  that  of  other  nations.  A Frenchman  lays 
out  his  whole  revenue  upon  tawdry  fuits  of 
cloaths,  or  in  furnifhing  a magnificent  repas 
of  fifty  or  a hundred  difties,  one  half  of 
which  are  not  eatable,  nor  intended  to  be 
eaten.  His  wardrobe  goes  to  the  fripier  ; 
his  difties  to  the  dogs,  and  himfelf  to  the 
devil,  and  after  his  deceafe  no  veftige  of  him 
remains.  A Genoefe,  on  the  other  hand, 
keep  himfelf  and  his  family  at  lliort  allow-. 
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anc€,  that  he  may  fave  money  to  build  palaces 
and  churches,  which  remain  to  after-ages  fo 
many  monuments  of  his  tafte,  piety,  and 
munificence ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  give  em- 
ployment and  bread  to  the  poor  and  in- 
duftrious.  There  are  feme  Genoefe  nobles 
who  have  each  five  or  fix  elegant  palaces  mag- 
nificently furnifhed,  either  in  the  city,  or  in 
different  parts  of  the  Riviera.  The  two 
ftreets  called  Strada  Balbi  and  Strada  Nuova^ 
are  continued  double  ranges  of  palaces  a- 
dorned  with  gardens  and  fountains ; but 
their  being  painted  on  the  outfide,  has,  in 
my  opinion,  a poor  effeft. 

The  commerce  of  this  city  is,  at  prefent, 
not  very  confiderable ; yet.  it  has  the  face  of 
bufinefs.  The  ftreets  are  crouded  with  peo- 
ple 5 the  Ihops  are  well  furniflied  ; and  the 
markets  abound  with  all  forts  of  excellent 
provifion.  The  wine  made  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is,  however,  very  indifferent  ; and 
all  that  is  confumed  muft  be  bought  at  the 
public  cantinre,  where  it  is  fold  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  ftate.  Their  bread  is  the  whiteft 
and  the  beft  I have  tafted  any  where ; and 
the  beef,  which  they  have  from  Piedmont,  is 
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juicy  and  delicious.  The  expence  of  eating 
in  Italy  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  France, 
about  three  fhillings  a head  for  every  meal. 
The  ftate  of  Genoa  is  very  poor,  and  their 
bank  of  St.  George  has  received  fuch  rude 
fhocks,  firfl;  from  the  revolt  of  the  Corficans, 
and  afterwards  from  the  misfortunes  of  the 
city,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Auftrians  in 
the  war  of  1745,  that  it  ftill  continues  to 
languifh,  without  any  near  profpeft  of  its 
credit  being  reftored.  Nothing  fhews  the 
weaknefs  of  their  ftate  more  than  their 
having  recourfe  to  the  affiftance  of  France  to 
put  a flop  to  the  progrefs  of  Paoli  in  Corficaj 
for  after  all  that  has  been  faid  of  the  gal- 
lantry and  courage  of  Paoli  and  his  iflanders, 
I am  very  credibly  informed  that  they  might 
be  very  eafdy  fupprefled,  if  the  Genoefe  had 
either  vigour  in  the  council  or  refolution  in 
the  field. 

True  it  is,  they  made  a noble  effort  in  ex- 
pelling the  Auftrians,  who  had  taken  poffefficn 
of  their  city ; but  this  effort  was  the  effedt  of 
oppreffion  and  defpair,  and  if  I may  believe 
the  infinuation  of  fome  politicians  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  the  Genoefe  would  not 
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have  fucceeded  in  that  attempt,  if  they  had 
not  previoufly  purchafed  with  a large  fum  of 
money  the  connivance  of  the  only  perfon  who 
could  defeat  the  enterprize.  For  my  own 
part,  I can  fcarce  entertain  thoughts  fo  pre- 
judicial to  the  charafter  of  human  nature,  as 
to  fuppofe  a man  capable  of  facrificing  to 
fuch  a confideration,  the  duty  he  owed  his 
prince,  as  well  as  all  regard  to  the  lives  of 
his  foldiers,  even  thofe  who  lay  fick  in  hof- 
pitals,  and  who  being  dragged  forth,  were 
miferably  butchered  by  the  furious  populace. 
There  is  one  more  prefumption  of  his  inno- 
cence, he  ftill  retains  the  favour  of  his  fove- 
reign,  who  could  not  well  be  fuppofed  to 
lhare  in  the  booty.  “ There  are  myfteriesin 
politics  which  were  never  dreamed  of  in  our 
philofophy,  Horatio  The  polTeffion  of  Ge- 
noa might  have  proved  a troublefome  bone 
of  contention,  which  it  might  be  convenient 
to  lofe  by  accident.  Certain  it  is,  when  the 
Auftrlans  returned  after  their  expulfion,  in. 
order  to  retake  the  city,  the  engineer,  being 
queftioned  by  the  general,  declared  he  would 
take  the  place  in  fifteen  days,  on  pain  of 
iofing  his  head  3 and  in  four  days  after  this 
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declaration  the  Auftrians  retired.  This  anec- 
dote I learned  from  a worthy  gentleman  of 
this  country,  who  had  it  from  the  engineer’s 
own  mouth.  Perhaps  it  was  the  will  of 
heaven.  You  fee  how  favourably  providence 
has  interpofed  in  behalf  of  the  reigning  em- 
prefs  of  Ruffia,  firft  in  removing  her  hufband ; 
fecondly  in  ordaining  the  affallination  of 
prince  Ivan,  for  which  the  perpetrators  have 
been  fo  liberally  rewarded ; it  even  feems 
determined  to  Ihorten  the  life  of  her  own 
fon,  the  only  furviving  rival  from  whom  fhe 
had  any  thing  to  fear. 

The  Genoefe  have  now  thrown  themfelves 
into  the  arms  of  France  for  prote£l;ion:  I 
know  not  whether  it  would  not  have  been  a 
greater  mark  of  fagacity  to  cultivate  the 
friendlliip  of  England,  with  which  they  carry 
on  an  advantageous  commerce.  While  the 
EnglilTi  are  mafters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
they  will  always  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
incredible  damage  all  along  the  Riviera,  to 
ruin  the  Genoefe  trade  by  fea,  and  even  to 
annoy  the  capital ; for  notwithftanding  all  the 
pains  they  have  taken  to  fortify  the  mole 
and  the  city,  I am  greatly  deceived  if  it  is  not 
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ftill  expofed  to  the  danger,  not  only  of  a 
bombardment,  but  even  of  a cannonade.  I am 
even  fanguine  enough  to  think  a refolute 
commander  might,  with  a ftrong  fquadron, 
fail  direftly  into  the  harbour,  without  fuf- 
taining  much  damage,  notwithftanding  all 
the  cannon  of  the  place,  which  are  faid  to 
amount  to  near  five  hundred.  I have  feen  a 
cannonade  of  above  four  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery,  befides  bombs  and  cohorns,  main-, 
tained  for  many  hours,  without  doing  much 
mifchief. 

During  the  laft  fiege  of  Genoa,  the  French 
, auxiliaries  were  obliged  to  wait  at  Monaco, 
until  a gale  of  wind  had  driven  the  Englifti 
fquadron  off  the  coaft,  and  then  they  went 
along  fliore  in  fmall  vefTels,  at  the  imminent 
rifque  of  being  taken  by  the  Britifli  cruifers. 
By  land  I apprehend  their  march  would  be 
altogether  imprafticable,  if  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia had  any  intereft  to  oppofe  It.  He 
might  either  guard  the  pafTes  or  break  up 
the  road  in  twenty  different  places,  fo  as  to 
render  it  altogether  impaflable.  Here  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  when  Don  Philip 
advanced  from  Nice  with  his  army  to  Genoa, 

he 
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he  was  obliged  to  march  fo  clofe  to  the  fhore, 
that  in  above  fifty  different  places,  the  Englifli 
fhips  might  have  rendered  the  road  altogether 
impaffable.  The  path,  which  runs  generally 
along  the  face  of  a precipice  wafhed  by  the 
fea,  is  fo  narrow  that  two  men  on  horfeback 
can  hardly  pafs  each  other  5 and  the  road  it- 
felf  fo  rugged,  flippery,  and  dangerous,  that 
the  troopers  were  obliged  to  difmount,  and 
lead  their  horfes  one  by  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  baron  de  Leutrum,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a large  body  of  Piedmontefe  troops, 
had  it  in  his  power  to  block  up  the  paffes  of 
the  mountains,  and  even  to  deftrov  this  road 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  enemy  could  not 
poffibly  advance.  Why  thefe  precautions 
were  not  taken,  I do  not  pretend  to  explain  : 
neither  can  I tell  you  wdierefore  the  prince  of 
Monaco,  who  is  a fubjeft  and  partizan  of 
France,  was  indulged  v/ith  a neutrality  for 
his  town,  which  ferved  as  a refrefhing-place, 
a fafe  port,  and  an  intermediate  port  for  the 
French  fuccours  fent  from  Marfeilles  to  Ge- 
noa. This  I will  only  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  fuccefs  and  advantage  of  great  alliance? 
are  often  facrificed  to  low,  partial,  felfifh,  and 
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fordid  confideratlons.  The  town  of  Monaco 
is  commanded  by  every  height  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  might  be  laid  in  allies  by  a 
bomb-ketch  in  four  hours  by  fea. 

I was  fortunate  enough  to  be  recommended 
to  a lady  In  Genoa,  who  treated  us  with  great 
politenefs  and  hofpitality.  She  introduced 
me  to  an  abbate^  a man  of  letters,  whofe 
converfation  was  extremely  agreeable.  He 
already  knew  me  by  reputation,  and  offered 
to  make  me  known  to  fome  of  the  firft  per- 
fons  in  the  republic,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
intimacy.  The  lady  is  one  of  the  moil:  in- 
telligent and  beft-bred  perfons  I have  known 
in  any  country.  We  aflifted  at  her  conver- 
fazione,  which  was  numerous.  She  prefled  us 
to  pafs  the  winter  at  Genoa  5 and  indeed  I 
was  almoft  perfuaded  ; but  I had  attach- 
ments at  Nice,  from  which  I could  not  eafily 
difengage  myfelf. 

The  few  days  we  flayed  at  Genoa  were 
employed  in  vifiting  the  moll  remarkable 
churches  and  palaces.  In  fome  of  the 
churches,  particularly  that  of  the  Ammnciata^ 
I found  a profufion  of  ornaments,  which  had 
more  magnificence  than  tafte.  There  is  a 
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great  number  of  pictures;  but  very  few  of 
them  are  capital  pieces.  I had  heard  much 
of  the  Fojite  Carignano^  which  did  not  at  all 
anfw^er  my  expeftation.  It  is  a bridge  that 
unites  two  eminences  which  form  the  higher 
part  of  the  city,  and  the  houfes  in  the  bottom 
below  do  not  rife  fo  high  as  the  fpringing  of 
its  arches.  There  is  nothing  at  all  curious 
in  its  conftruftion,  nor  any  w'ay  remarkable, 
except  the  heigh th  of  the  piers  from  w^hich 
the  arches  are  fpi  ung.  Hard  by  the  bridge 
there  is  an  elegant  church,  from  the  top  of 
w'hich  you  have  a very  rich  and  extenfive 
profpeft  of  the  city,  the  fea,  and  the  adjacent 
country,  which  looks  like  a continent  of 
groves  and  villas.  The  only  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance  about  the  cathedral,  v/hich  is  Go- 
thic and  gloomy,  is  the  chapel  where  the 
pretended  bones  of  John  the  Baptifi:  are  de- 
pofited,  and  in  which  thirty  filver  lamps  are 
continually  burning.  I had  a curiofity  to  fee 
the  palaces  of  Durazzo  and  Doria,  but  it  re- 
c}uired  more  trouble  to  procure  admillion  than 
I was  willing  to  give  myfelf : as  for  the  arfe- 
nal,  and  the  roftrum  of  an  ancient  galley 
which  was  found  by  accident  in  dragging 
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the  harbour,  I poftponed  feeing  them  till  my 
return. 

Having  here  provided  myfelf  with  letters 
of  credit  for  Floi^ence  and  Rome,  I hired  the 
fame  boat  which  had  brought  us  hither,  to 
carry  us  forward  to  Lerici,  which  is  a fmall 
town  about  half  way  between  Genoa  and  Leg- 
horn, where  travellers,  w^ho  are  tired  of  the 
fea,  take  poft-chaifes  to  continue  their  route 
by  land  to  Pifa  and  Florence.  I payed  three 
loui’dores  for  this  voyage  of  about  fifty 
miles ; though  I might  have  had  a feluca 
for  lefs  money.  When  you  land  on  the 
wharf  at  Genoa,  you  are  plied  by  the  feluca 
men  juft  you  are  plied  by  the  watermen  at 
Hungerford-ftairs  in  London.  They  are  al- 
ways ready  to  fet  off  at  a minute's  warning 
for  Lerici,  Leghorn,  Nice,  Antibes,  Mar- 
fellies,  and  every  part  of  the  Riviera. 

The  wind  being  ftill  unfavourable,  though 
the  weather  w^as  delightful,  we  rowed  along 
Ihore,  paffing  by  feveral  pretty  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  a vaft  number  of  cajfines^  or  little 
white  hoLifes,  fcattered  among  woods  of  olive 
trees,  that  cover  the  hills  ^ and  thefe  are  the 
habitations  of  the  velvet  and  damalk  weavers. 
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Turning  Capo  Fino  we  entered  a bay,  where 
ftand  the  towns  of  Porto  Fino,  Lavagna,  and 
Seftri  di  LevantCj  at  which  laft  we  took  up 
our  night's  lodging.  The  houfe  was  tolera- 
ble, and  we  had  no  great  reafon  to  complain 
of  the  beds : but,  the  weather  being  hot, 
there  was  a very  offenfive  fmell,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  fome  Ikins  of  beafts  new  killed, 
that  were  fpread  to  dry  on  an  out-houfe  in 
the  yard.  Our  landlord  was  a butcher,  and 
had  very  much  the  looks  of  an  affaffin.  His 
wife  was  a great  mafculine  virago,  who  had 
all  the  air  of  having  frequented  the  flaughter- 
houfe.  Inftead  of  being  welcomed  with  looks 
of  complaifance,  we  were  admitted  with  a fort 
of  gloomy  condefcenfion,  which  feemed  to  fay. 
We  don’t  much  like  your  company  ; but, 
however,  you  fliall  have  a night’s  lodging  in 
favour  of  the  partron  of  the  gondola^  who  is 
our  acquaintance.”  In  fhort,  we  had  a very 
bad  fupper,  miferably  drefled,  pafled  a very 
difagreeable  night,  and  payed  a very  extrava- 
gant bill  in  the  morning,  without  being 
thanked  for  our  cuftom.  I was  very  glad 
to  get  put  of  the  houfe  with  my  throat 
uncut.  N 
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Seftri  di  Levan  te  is  a little  town  pleafantly 
fituated  on  the  fea-fide  5 but  has  not  the  conve- 
niency  of  a harbour.  T he  fifli  taken  here  is  moft- 
ly  carried  to  Genoa.  This  is  likewife  the  mar- 
ket for  their  oil,  and  the  pafte  called  macaroni^ 
of  which  they  make  a good  quantity. 

Next  day,  we  fkirted  a very  barren  coaft, 
confifting  of  almoft  perpendicular  rocks,  on 
the  faces  of  which,  however,  we  faw  many 
peafants  houfes  and  hanging  terraces  for 
vines,  made  by  dint  of  incredible  labour.  In 
the  afternoon,  we  entered  by  the  Porto  di 
Venere  into  the  bay,  or  gulf  of  Spetia,  or 
Spezza,  which  was  the  Portus  Lunse  of  the 
ancients.  This  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
lies  the  ifland  Palm  aria,  forms  a moft  noble 
and  fecure  harbour,  capacious  enough  to 
contain  all  the  navies  in  Chriftendom.  The 
entrance  on  one  fide  is  defended  by  a fmall 
fort  built  above  the  town  of  Porto  Venere, 
which  is  a very  poor  place.  Farther  in  there 
is  a battery  of  about  twenty  guns ; and  on 
the  right  hand,  oppofite  to  Porto  Venere,  is  a 
block-houfe,  founded  on  a rock  in  the  fea. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  the  towui  of 
Spetia  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  that  of 
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Lerici,  defended  by  a caftle  of  very  little 
ftrength  or  confcquence.  The  whole  bay  is 
furrounded  with  plantations  of  olives  and 
oranges,  and  makes  a very  delightful  appear- 
ance. In  cafe  of  a war,  this  would  be  an  admi- 
rable ftation  for  a Britilh  fquadron,  as  it  lies  fo 
near  Genoa  and  Leghorn  ; and  has  a double 
entrance  by  means  of  which  the  cruifers  could 
fail  in  and  out  continually,  which  v/ay  foever 
the  wind  might  chance  to  lit.  I am  fure  the 
fortifications  w^ould  give  very  little  difturbance. 

At  the  poft-houfe  in  Lerici,  the  accom- 
modation is  intolerable.  We  w^ere  almoft 
poifoned  at  fupper.  I found  the  place  where 
I was  to  lie  fo  clofe  and  confined,  that  I could 
not  breathe  in  it,  and  therefore  lay  all  night 
in  an  outw^ard  room  upon  four  chairs,  with 
a leathern  portmanteau  for  my  pillow.  For 
this  entertainment  I payed  very  near  a loui’dore. 
Such  bad  accommodation  is  the  lefs  excufable, 
as  the  fellow  has  a great  deal  of  bufmefs,  this 
being  a great  thoroughfare  for  travellers  going 
into  Italy,  or  returning  from  thence. 

I might  have  faved  fome  money  by  pro- 
fecuting  my  voyage  diredliy  by  fea  to  Leg- 
horn : but,  by  this  time,  we  were  all  heartily 
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tired  of  the  water : the  bufinefs  then  was  to 
travel  by  land  to  Florence,  by  the  way  of  PIfa, 
which  is  feven  polls  diflant  from  Lerici.  Thofe 
who  have  not  their  own  carriage  muft  either 
hire  chaifes  to  perform  the  w^hole  journey,  or 
travel  by  v/ay  of  camhiatiira^  wliich  is  that  oi 
changing  the  chaifes  every  port,  as  the  cuftom 
is  in  England.  In  this  cafe  the  great  incon- 
venience arifes  from  your  being  obliged  to 
fliift  your  baggage  every  port.  The  chaife  or 
cale[je  of  this  country,  is  a wretched  machine 
with  two  wheels,  as  uneafy  as  a common  cart, 
being  indeed  no  other  than  what  we  fliould 
call  in  England  a very  ill- contrived  one-horfe 
chair,  narrow,  naked,  fhattered,  and  fhabby.  ^ 
For  this  vehicle  and  two  horfes  you  pay  at 
the  rate  of  eight  a ftage,  or  four  fnillings 

fterling ; and  the  poftilion  expefts  two  paoli  for 
his  gratification  : fo  that  every  eight  miles 
coft  about  five  fhillings,  and  four  only,  if  you 
travel  in  your  own  carriage,  as  in  that  cafe 
you  pay  no  more  than  at  the  rate  of  three 
paoli  a horfe. 

About  three  miles  from  Lerici,  we  crofied 
the  Magra,  which  appeared  as  a rivulet  almofl 
;dry,  and  in  half  a mile  farther  arrived  at  Sar- 
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zana,  a fmall  town  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Genoefe  territories,  where  we  changed  horfes. 
Then  entering  the  principalities  of  Maffa  and 
Carrara,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Modena, 
we  pafTed  Lavenza,  which  feems  to  be  a de- 
cayed town  with  a fmall  garrifon,  and  dined 
at  Mafia,  which  is  an  agreeable  little  town, 
where  the  old  duchefs  of  Modena  refides. 
Notwithdanding  all  the  expedition  we  could 
make,  it  was  dark  before  we  pafTed  the  Cerchio, 
which  is  an  inconfiderable  dream  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pifa,  where  we  arrived  about 
eight  in  the  evening. 

The  country  from  Sarzana  to  the  frontiers 
of  Tufeany  is  a narrow  plain  bounded  on  the 
right  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Ap- 
penine  mountains.  It  is  well  cultivated  and 
inclofed,  confiding  of  meadow-ground,  corn 
fields,  plantations  of  olives ; and  the  trees 
that  form  the  hedge-rows  ferve  as  fo  many 
props  to  the  vines,  which  are  twided  round 
them,  and  continued  from  one  to  another. 
After  entering  the  dominions  of  Tufeany,  we 
travelled  through  a noble  fored  of  oak  trees 
of  a confiderable  extent,  which  would  have 
appeared  much  more  agreeable,  had  we  not 
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been  benighted  and  apprehenfive  of  rob- 
bers. The  lall  poft  but  one  in  this  day’s 
journey,  is  at  the  little  town  of  Spirito 
Santo,  a kind  of  fea-port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  roads  are  indifferent,  and  the 
accommodation  is  execrable.  I was  glad  to 
find  myfelf  houfed  in  a very  good  inn  at 
Pifa,  where  I promifed  myfelf  a good  night’s 
reft,  and  was  not  difappointed.  I heartily 
wifh  you  the  fame  pleafure,  and  am  very 
fincerely 

Yours. 

vU/.  ^ ^ ^ 

LETTER  XXVII. 

# 

Nice,  January  a8,  1765. 

Dear  Sir, 

PISA  is  a fine  old  city  that  ftrikes  you 
with  the  fame  veneration  you  would  feel 
at  fight  of  an  antient  temple  which  bears  the 
marks  of  decay,  without  being  abfolutely  de- 
lapidated.  The  houfes  are  well  built,  the 
ftreets  open,  ftraight,  and  well  paved  j the 
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fhops  well  furniflied;  and  the  markets  well 
fupplied : there  are  Ibme  elegant  palaces, 
particularly  that  of  the  grand-duke,  with  a 
marble  ftatue  of  Ferdinan^  III.  before  it. 
The  churches  are  built  with  tafle,  and  to- 
lerably ornamented.  There  is  a beautiful 
wharf  of  free-ftone  on  each  fide  of  the  river 
Arno,  which  runs  through  the  city,  and  three 
bridges  thrown  over  it,  of  which  that  in  the 
middle  is  of  marble,  a pretty  piece  of  archi- 
tecture : but  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
very  inconfiderable ; and  this  very  circum- 
ftance  gives  it  an  air  of  majeftic  folitude, 
which  is  far  from  being  unpleafant  to  a man 
of  a contemplative  turn  of  mind.  For  my 
part,  I cannot  bear  the  tumult  of  a populous 
commercial  city  ; and  the  folitude  that  reigns 
in  Pifa  would  be  a ftrong  motive  to  choofe 
it  as  a place  of  refidence.  Not  that  this 
would  be  the  only  inducement  for  living  at 
Pifa.  Here  is  fome  good  company,  and  even 
a few  men  of  tafte  and  learning.  The  peo- 
ple in  general  are  counted  fociable  and  po- 
lite; and  there  is  great  plenty  of  provifions, 
at  a very  reafonable  rate.  At  fome  diftance 
from  the  more  frequented  parts  of  the  city, 
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a man  may  hire  a large  hoiife  for  thirty 
trowns  a year  : but  near  the  center,  you 
cannot  have  good  lodgings  ready  furniflied 
for  lefs  than  a fcudo  (about  five  fhillings)  a 
day.  The  air  in  fummer  is  reckoned  un- 
vvholefome  by  the  exhalations  arifing  from 
ftagnant  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  which  ftands  in  the  midft  of  a fertile 
plain,  low  and  marfhy  : yet  thefe  marflies 
have  been  confiderably  drained  by  the  new 
canal  extending  from  hence  to  Leghorn. 
As  for  the  Arno,  it  is  no  longer  navigable 
for  veflels  of  any  burthen.  The  univerfity 
of  Pifa  is  very  much  decayed  ; and  except 
the  little  bufinefs  occafioned  by  the  emperor’s 
gallies,  which  are  built  in  this  town,  I know 
of  no  commerce  it  carries  on  : perhaps  the 
inhabitants  live  on  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, which  confifts  of  corn,  wine,  and  cattle. 
They  are  fupplied  with  excellent  water  for 
drinking,  by  an  aqueduft  confiding  of  above 
five  thoufand  arches  begun  by  Cofmo,  and 
finifhed  by  Ferdinand  I.  grand-dukes  of 
Tufcany;  it  conveys  the  water  from  the 
mountains  at  the  diftance  of  five  miles. 
This  noble  city,  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
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flourifliing  and  powerful  republic,  which 
contained  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou-* 
fand  inhabitants,  within  its  walls,  is  now  fo 
defolate  that  grafs  grows  in  the  open  ftreets  ^ 
and  the  number  of  its  people  do  not  exceed 
fixteen  thoufand. 

You  need  not  doubt  but  I vifited  the  Cam- 
panile, or  hanging  tower,  which  is  a beau- 
tiful cylinder  of  eight  ftories,  each  adorned 
with  a round  of  columns,  rifing  one  above 
another.  It  ftands  by  the  cathedral,  and  in- 
clines fo  far  on  one  fide  from  the  perpendi- 
cular, that  in  dropping  a plummet  from  the 
top,  which  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
feet  high,  it  falls  fixteen  feet  from  the  bafe. 
For  my  part,  I fhould  never  have  dreamed 
that  this  inclination  proceeded  from  any  other 
caufe,  than  an  accidental  fubfidence  of  the 
foundation  on  this  fide,  if  fome  connoifleurs 
had  not  taken  great  pains  to  prove  it  was 
done  on  purpofe  by  the  architeft.  Any  per- 
fon  who  has  eyes  may  fee  that  the  pillars 
on  that  fide  are  confiderably  funk  ; and  this 
is  the  cafe  with  the  very  threftiold  of  the 
door  by  which  you  enter.  I think  it  would 
have  been  a very  prepoflerous  ambition  in 
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the  architefts,  to  fliew  how  far  they  could 
deviate  from  the  perpendicular  in  this  con- 
ftru6lion  ; becaufe  in  that  particular  any 
common  mafon  could  have  rivalled  them  ; 
and  if  they  really  intended  it  as  a fpecimen 
of  their  art,  they  (lioiild  have  fhortened  the 
pilafters  on  that  fide,  fo  as  to  exhibit  them 
entire,  without  the  appearance  of  finking. 
Thefe  leaning  towers  are  not  unfrequent  in 
Italy ; there  is  one  at  Bologna,  another  at 
Venice,  a third  betwixt  Venice  and  Ferrara, 
and  a fourth  at  Ravenna  ; and  the  inclination 
in  all  of  them  has  been  fuppofed  owing  to 
the  foundations  giving  way  on  one  fide 
only. 

In  the  cathedral,  which  is  a large  Gothic 
pile,  there  is  a great  number  of  mafly  pil- 
lars of  porphyry,  granite,  jafper,  and  verde 
antico,  together  with  fome  good  pictures  and 
ftatues  ; but  the  greateft  curiofity  is  that  of 
the  brafs  gates,  defigned  and  executed  by 
John  of  Bologna,  reprefentihg,  embolTed  in 
different  compartments,  the  hiftory  of  the 
Old  and  New  Telfament.  I was  fo  chaim- 
ed  with  this  work,,  that  I could  have  flood 
a whole  day  to  examine  and  admire  it. 

In 
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In  the  Baptifterium,  which  ftands  oppofite 
to  this  front,  there  are  fome  beautiful  mar- 
bles, particularly  the  font,  and  a pulpit, 
fupported  by  the  ftatues  of  different  ani- 
mals. 

Between  the  cathedral  and  this  building, 
about  one  hundred  paces  on  one  fide,  is  the 
famous  burying-ground,  called  Campo  SantOy 
from  its  being  covered  with  earth  brought 
from  Jerufalem.  It  is  an  oblong  fquare,  far- 
rounded  by  a very  high  wall,  and  always  kept 
fhut.  Within-fide  there  is  a fpacious  corri- 
dore  round  the  whole  fpace,  which -is  a noble 
walk  for  a contemplative  philofopher.  It  is 
paved  chiefly  with  flat  grave-ftones:  the  walls 
are  painted  in  frefco  by  Ghiotto,  Giottino, 
Stefano,  Bennoti,  Buffalmaco,  and  fome  o- 
thers  of  his  cotemporaries  and  difciples,  who 
flourifhed  immediately  after  the  reftoration 
of  painting.  The  fubjefts  are  taken  from 
the  Bible.  Though  the  manner  is  dry,  the 
drawing  incorrect,  the  defign  generally  lame, 
and  the  colouring  unnatural , yet  there  is 
merit  in  the  expreflion : and  the  whole  re- 
mains as  a carious  monament  of  the  efforts 

made 
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made  by  this  noble  art  immediately  after  her 
revival.  Here  are  fome  deceptions  in  perfpec- 
tive  equally  ingenious  and  pleafing  5 particu- 
larly the  figures  of  certain  animals,  which 
exhibit  exactly,  the  fame  appearance,  from 
whatever  different  points  of  view  they  are 
feen.  One  divifion  of  the  burying- ground 
confifts  of  a particular  compoft,  which  in 
nine  days  confurnes  the  dead  bodies  to  the 
bones ; in  all  probability,  it  is  no  other  than 
common  earth  mixed  with  quick-lime.  At 
one  corner  of  the  corridore,  there  are  the 
pictures  of  three  bodies  reprefented  in  the 
three  difi'erent  flages  of  putrefadlion  which 
they  undergo  when  laid  in  this  compofition. 
At  the  end  of  the  three  firft  days,  the  body 
is  bloated  and  fwelled,  amd  the  features  are 
enlarged  and  diftorted  to  fuch  a degree,  as  fills 
the  fpeftator  with  horror.  At  the  fixth  day, 
the  fwelling  is  fubfided,  and  all  the  mufcular 
flefh  hangs  loofencd  from  the  bones : at  the 
ninth,  nothing  but  the  fkeleton  remains. 
There  is  a fmall  neat  chapel  at  one  end  of 
the  Campo  Santo^  with  fome  tombs,  on  one  of 
which  is  a beautiful  buft  by  Buona  R.oti.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  corridore,  there  is  a 
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range  of  antient  Roman  ftone-coffiiis,  re- 
prefenting  on  the  fides  and  covers  fome  ex- 
cellent pieces  in  baffo-relievo.  The  hunting 
of  Meleager  has  been  greatly  admired  ; but 
what  ftruck  me  moft,  was  the  figure  of  a 
woman  lying  dead  on  a tomb-ftone,  covered 
with  a piece  of  thin  drapery,  fo  delicately 
cut  as  to  flievv  all  the  flexures  of  the  attitude, 
and  even  all  the  fwellings  and  finuofities  of 
the  mufcles.  Inftead  of  fl:one,  it  looks  like 
a fheet  of  wet  linen. 

For  four  zechines  I hired  a return-coach 
and  four  from  Pifa  to  Florence.  This  road, 
which  lies  along  the  Arno,  is  very  good  5 and 
the  country  is  delightful,  variegated  with  hill 
and  vale,  wood  and  water,  meadows  and 
corn-fields,  planted  and  inclofed  like  the 
counties  of  Middlefex  and  Hampfliire ; with 
this  difference,  however,  that  all  the  trees  in 
this  traft  were  covered  with  vines,  and  the 
ripe  clufters  black  and  white,  hung  down 
from  every  bough  in  the  moft  luxuriant  and 
romantic  abundance.  The  vines  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  planted  In  rows,  and  propped 
with  fticks,  as  in  France  and  the  county 
of  Nice,  but  twine  around  the  hedge-row 
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trees,  which  they  almoft  quite  cover  with 
their  foliage  and  fruit.  The  branches  of 
the  vine  are  extended  from  tree  to  tree,  ex- 
hibiting beautiful  feftoons  of  real  leaves, 
tendrils,  and  fwelling  clufters  a foot  long. 
By  this  oeconomy  the  ground  of  the  inclo- 
fure  is  fpared  for  corn,  grafs,  or  any  other 
produftion.  The  trees  commonly  planted 
for  the  purpofe  of  fuftaining  the  vines,  are 
maple,  elm,  and  aller,  with  which  laft  the 
banks  of  the  Arno  abound.  This  river, 
which  is  very  inconfiderable  with  refpeft  to 
the  quantity  of  water,  would  be  a charming 
paftoral  ftream,  if  it  was  tranfparent;  but 
it  is  always  muddy  and  difcoloured.  About 
ten  or  a dozen  miles  below  Florence,  there 
are  fome  marble  quarries  on  the  fide  of  it, 
from  whence  the  blocks  are  conveyed  in 
boats,  when  there  is  water  enough  in  the 
river  to  float  them,  that  is,  after  heavy  rains, 
or  the  melting  of  the  fnow  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Umbria,  being  part  of  the  Appenines, 
from  whence  it  takes  its  rife. 

Florence  is  a noble  city,  that  flill  retains 
all  the  marks  of  a majeftic  capital,  fuch  as 
piazzas,  palaces,  fountains,  bridges,  ftatues, 
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and  arcades.  I need  not  tell  you  that  the 
churches  here  are  magnificent,  and  adorned 
not  only  with  pillars  of  oriental  granite,  por- 
phyry, jafper,  verde  antico,  and  other  pre- 
cious (tones  V but  alfo  with  capital  pieces  of 
painting  by  the  moft  eminent  mafters.  Se- 
veral of  thefe  churches,  however,  (land  with- 
out fronts,  for  want  of  money  to  complete 
the  plans.  It  may  alfo  appear  fuperfluous  to 
mention  my  having  viewed  the  famous  gal- 
lery of  antiquities,  the  chapel  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
the  palace  of  Pitti,  the  cathedral,  the  bap- 
tifterium,  the  Tonte  de  Tdidnita^  with  its  fla- 
tues,  the  triumphal  arch,  and  every  thing 
which  is  commonly  vifited  in  this  metropolis. 
But  all  thefe  ob]e6ls  having  been  circumfiian- 
tially  defcribed  by  twenty  different  authors  of 
travels,  I fliall  not  trouble  you  with  a repeti- 
tion of  trite  obfervations. 

That  part  of  the  city  which  frauds  on  each 
fide  of  the  river,  makes  a very  elegant  ap- 
pearance, to  which  the  four  bridges  and  the 
ftone-quay  between  them,  contribute  in  a 
great  meafure.  I lodged  at  ‘ the  widow 
Vanini’s,  an  Englifli  houfe  delightfully  fitu- 
ated  in  this  quarter.  The  landlady,  who  is 
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herfelf  a native  of  England,  we  found  very 
obliging.  The  lodging-rooms  are  comforta- 
ble ; and  the  entertainment  is  good  and  rea- 
fonable.  There  is  a confiderable  number  of 
fafliionablc  people  at  Florence,  and  many  of 
them  in  good  circumftances.  They  afFeft  a 
gaiety  in  their  drefs,  equipage,  and  converfa- 
tion ; but  ftand  very  much  on  their  punftilio 
with  ftrangers ; and  will  not,  without  great 
reluftance,  admit  into  their  affemblies  any 
lady  of  another  country,  whofe  nobleffe  is 
not  afcertained  by  a title.  This  referve  is  in 
fome  meafure  excufable  among  a people  who 
are  extremely  ignorant  of  foreign  cuftoms, 
and  who  know  that  in  their  own  country, 
every  perfon,  even  the  moft  infignificant, 
who  has  any  pretenfions  to  family,  either 
inherits,  or  afllmies,  the  title  of  principe^ 
confe,  or  77jarchefe. 

With  all  their  pride,  however,  the  nobles 
of  Florence  are  humble  enough  to  enter  into 
partnerfhip  with  fliopkeepers,  and  even  to 
fell  wine  by  retail.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  in  every  palace  or  great  houfe  in  this  city, 
there  is  a little  window  fronting  the  ftreet, 
provided  with  an  iron  ^knocker,  and  over  it 
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hangs  an  empty  flafk,  by  way  of  fign-poft. 
Thither  you  fend  your  fervant  to  buy  a bottle 
of  wine.  He  knocks  at  the  little  wicket, 
.which  is  opened  immediately  by  a domeftic, 
who  fupplies  him  with  what  he  wants,  and 
receives  the  money  like  the  waiter  of  any 
other  cabaret.  It  is  pretty  extraordinary 
that  it  fhould  not  be  deemed  a difparagement 
in  a nobleman  to  fell  half  a pound  of  figs, 
or  a palm  of  ribbon  or  tape,  or  to  take 
money  for  a flalk  of  four  wine  ^ and  yet  be 
counted  infamous  to  match  his  daughter  in 
the  family  of  a perfon  who  has  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  any  one  of  the  learned  profef- 
fions. 

Though  Florence  be  tolerably  populous, 
there  feems  to  be  very  little  trade  of  any 
kind  in  it  : but  the  inhabitants  flatter 

themfelves  with  the  profpeft  of  reaping 
great  advantage  from  the  refidence  of  one 
of  the  arch-dukes,  for  whofe  re.ception  they 
are  now  repairing  the  palace  of  Pitti.  I 
know^  not  what  the  revenues  of  Tufcany  may 
amount  to  fince  the  fucceflion  of  the  princes 
of  Lorrain  ; but,  under  the  laft  dukes  of 
the  Medici  family,  they  were  faid  to  pro- 
duce. 
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duce  two  millions  of  crowns,  equal  to  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  fterling.  Thefe  arofe 
from  a very  heavy  tax  upon  land  and  houfes, 
the  portions  of  maidens,  and  fuits  at  law,  be- 
fides  the  duties  upon  traffick,  a fevere  gabelle 
upon  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  a toll  upon 
every  eatable  entered  into  this  capital.  If 
we  may  believe  Leti,  the  grand  duke  was 
then  able  to  raife  and  maintain  an  army  of 
forty  thoufand  infantry,  and  three  thoufand 
horfe  5 with  twelve  galleys,  two  galleaffes,  and 
twenty  fhips  of  war.  I queftion  if  Tufcany 
can  maintain,  at  prefent,  above  one  half  of 
fuch  an  armament.  He  that  now  commands 
the  emperor’s  navy,  confifting  of  a few  fri- 
gates, is  an  Englifhman,  called  A£ton,  who 
was  heretofore  captain  of  a fliip  in  our  Eaft- 
India  company’s  fervice.  He  has  lately  em- 
braced the  catholic  religion,  and  been  created 
admiral  of  Tufcany. 

There  is  a tolerable  opera  in  Florence  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  bed  company, 
though  they  do  not  feem  very  attentive  to 
the  mufick.  Italy  is  certainly  the  native 
country  of  this  art  j and  yet,  I do  not  find 
the  people  in  general,  either  more  mufically 
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inclined,  or  better  provided  with  ears  than 
their  neighbours.  Here  is  alfo  a wretched 
troop  of  comedians  for  the  burgeois,  and 
lower  clafs  of  people  : but  what  feems  moft 
to  fuit  the  tafte  of  all  ranks,  is  the  exhibi- 
tion of  church  pageantry.  I had  occafion  to 
fee  a .proceffion,  where  all  the  noblelTe  of  the 
city  attended  in  their  coaches,  which  filled 
the  whole  length  of  the  great  ftreet  called  the 
Ccrfo.  It  w^as  the  anniverfary  of  a charitable 
inftitution  in  favour  of  poor  maidens,  a cer- 
tain number  of  w^hom  are  portioned  every 
year.  About  two  hundred  of  thefe  virgins 
walked  in  proceffion,  two  and  two  together, 
cloathed  in  violet  coloured  wide  gowns,  with 
white  veils  on  their  heads,  and  made  a ve- 
ry claffiical  appearance.  They  Vs^ere  preceded 
and  follow'ed  by  an  irregular  mob  of  penitents 
in  fack-cloth,  with  lighted  tapers,  and  monks 
carrying  crucifixes,  bawding  and  bellowing  | 
the  litanies  : but  the  great  object  was  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  big  as  the  life, 
ftanding  within  a gilt  fiame,  dreffied  In  a 
gold  fluff,  with  a large  hoop,  a great  quan- 
tity of  falfe  jewels,  her  face  painted  and 
patched,  and  her  hair  frizzled  and  curled  in 
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the  very  extremity  of  the  faflilon.  Very  lit- 
tle regard  had  been  paid  to  the  image  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  crofs  ; but  when  his  lady- 
mother  appeared  on  the  flioulder%of  three  or 
four  lufty  friars,  the  whole  populace  fell  up- 
on their  knees  in  the  dirt.  This  extraordi- 
nary veneration  paid  to  the  Virgin,  muft 
have  been  derived  originally  from  the  French, 
who  pique  themfelves  on  their  gallantry  to 
the  fair  fex. 

Amidft  all  the  feenery  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic religion,  I have  never  yet  feen  any  of 
the  fpeftators  affefted  at  heart,  or  difeover 
the  leaft  figns  of  fanaticifm.  The  very  difei- 
plinants,  whofeourge  themfelves  in  the  Holy- 
week,  are  generally  peafants,  or  parties  hired 
for  the  purpofe.  Thofe  of  the  confrairies, 
who  have  an  ambition  to  diftinguifh  them- 
felves on  fuch  occafions,  take  care  to  fecure 
their  backs  from  the  fmart,  by  means  of 
fecret  armour,  either  women’s  boddice,  or 
quilted  jackets.  The  confrairies  are  fraterni- 
ties of  devotees,  who  inlift  themfelves  under 
the  banners  of  particular  faints.  On  days 
of  procelTion  they  appear  in  a body  drefted 
as  penitents  and  malked,  and  diftinguifhed 
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by  croffes  on  their  habits.  There  is  fcarce 
an  individual,  wdiether  noble  or  plebeian, 
who  does  not  belong  to  one  of  thefe  aflbcia- 
tions,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  Free- 
Mafons,  Gregoreans,  and  Antigallicans  of 
England. 

Juft  without  one  of  the  gates  of  Florence, 
there  is  a triumphal  arch  erefted  on  occafion 
of  the  late  emperor’s  making  his  public 
entry,  when  he  fucceeded  to  the  dukedom 
of  Tufcany:  and  here  in  the  fummer  even- 
ings, the  quality  refort  to  take  the  air  in  their 
coaches.  Every  carriage  ftops,  and  forms  a lit- 
tle feparate  converfazione.  The  ladies  fit  within, 
and  the  cicifbei  ftand  on  the  foot-boards,  on 
each  fide  of  the  coach,  entertaining  them 
with  their  difcourfe.  It  would  be  no  un- 
pleafant  inquiry  to  trace  this  fort  of  gallantry 
to  its  original,  and  inveftigate  all  its  progrefs. 
The  Italians,  having  been  accufed  of  jea- 
loufy,  were  refolved  to  wipe  off  the  reproach, 
and,  feeking  to  avoid  it  for  the  future,  have 
run  into  the  other  extreme.  I know  it  is 
generally  fuppofed  that  the  cuftom  of  choofing 
cicilbei,  was  calculated  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tinftion  of  families,  which  would  other- 
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w’lfe  often  happen  in  confequence  of  mar- 
founded  upon  intereft,  without  any 
mutual  affeftion  in  the  contrading  parties. 
How  far  this  political  confideration  may  have 
weighed  againft:  the  jealous  and  vindictive 
temper  of  the  Italians,  I will  not  pretend  to 
judge;  but  certain  it  is,  every  married  lady 
in  this  country  has  her  ciciiheo,  or  ferviente, 
who  attends  her  every  where,  and  on  all  oc- 
cafioiis;  and  upon  whofe  privileges  the  huf- 
band  dares  not  encroach,  without  incurring 
the  cenfure  and  ridicule  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. For  my  part,  I would  rather  be 
condemned  for  life  to  the  gallies,  than  exer- 
cife  the  office  of  a cicifbeo,  expofed  to  the 
intolerable  caprices  and  dangerous  refentment 
of  an  Italian  virago.  I pretend  not  to  judge 
of  the  national  character  from  my  own  ob* 
fervation  : but,  if  the  portraits  drawn  by 
Goldoni  in. his  Comedies  are  taken  from  na- 
ture, I would  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  the 
Italian  w^omen  the  moft  haughty,  infolent, 
capricious,  and  revengeful  females,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  their  refentments 
are  fo  cruelly  implacable,  and  contain  fuch  a 
mixture  of  perfidy,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
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they  are  very  unfit  fubjecls  for  comedy,  whofe 
province  it  is,  rather  to  ridicule  folly  than  to 
ftigmatize  fuch  atrocious  vice. 

You  have  often  heard  it  faid,  that  the 
purity  of  the  Italian  is  to  be  found  in  the 
lingua  l^ofcana,  and  hocca  Romana,  Certain 
it  is,  the  pronunciation  of  the  Tufcans  is 
difagreeably  guttural : the  letters  C and  G 
they  pronounce  v/ith  an  afpiration,  which 
hurts  the  ear  of  an  Englifliman ; and  is,  I 
think,  rather  rougher  than  that  of  the  X,  in 
Spanifh.  It  founds  as  if  the  fpeaker  had  loft 
his  palate.  I really  imagined  the  firft  man  I 
heard  fpeak  in  Pifa,  had  met  with  that  mif- 
fortune  in  the  courfe  of  his  amours. 

One  of  the  greateft  curiofities  you  meet  with 
in  Italy,  is  the  Improvifatore ; fuch  is  the 
name  given  to  certain  individuals,  who  have 
the  furprifing  talent  of  reciting  verfes  extem- 
pore, on  any  fubjedl  you  propofe.  Mr.  Cor- 
vefi,  my  londlord,  has  a fon,  a Francifcan 
friar,  who  is  a great  genius  in  this  way. 
When  the  fubjeft  is  given,  his  brother  tunes 
his  violin  to  accompany  him,  and  he  begins 
to  rehearfe  in  recitative,  with  wonderful 
fluency  and  precifion.  Thus,  he  will,  at  a 
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minute’s  warning,  recite  two  or  three  hundred 
verfes,  well  turned,  and  well  adapted,  and 
generally  mingled  with  an  elegant  compli- 
ment to  the  company.  The  Italians  are  fo 
fond  of  poetry,  that  many  of.  them  have  the 
beft  part  of  Ariofto,  Taffo,  and  Petrarch,  by 
heart;  and  thefe  are  the  great  fources  from 
which  the  improvifatori  draw  their  rhimes, 
cadence,  and  turns  of  expreffion.  But,  left 
you  fhould  think  there  is  neither  rhinie  nor 
reafon  in  protra6ling  this  tedious  epiftle,  I 
fliall  conclude  it  with  the  old  burden  of  my 
fong,  that  I am  always 

Your  affeftionate  humble  Servant. 
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Nice,  February 

Dear  Sir, 

OUR  entertaining  letter  of  the  fifth  of 
laft  month,  was  a very  charitable  and 
a very  agreeable  donation  : but  your  fufpicion 
is  groundlefs.  I afTure  you,  upon  my  honour, 

I have 
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I have  no  fhare  whatever  in  any  of  the  dif- 
putes  which  agitate  the  public : nor  do  I know 
any  thing  of  your  political  tranfa6lions,  ex- 
cept what  I cafually  fee  in  one  of  your  news- 
papers, with  the  perufal  of  which  I am  fome- 
times  favoured  by  our  conful  at  Villefranche. 
You  infift  upon  my  being  more  particular  in 
my  remarks  on  what  I faw  at  Florence,  and 
I fliall  obey  the  injunftion.  The  famous  gal- 
lery which  contains  the  antiquities,  is  the  third 
flory  of  a noble  ftone-edifice,  built  in  the  form 
of  the  Greek  n,  the  upper  part  fronting  the 
river  Arno,  and  one  of  the  legs  adjoining  to 
the  ducal-palace,  where  the  courts  of  juftice 
are  held.  As  the  houfe  of  Medici  had  for 
fome  centuries  refided  in  the  palace  of  Pitti, 
fituated  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  a full 
mile  from  thefe  tribunals,  the  archite£l  Vafari, 
who  planned  the  new  edifice,  at  the  fame  time 
contrived  a corridore,  or  covered  pafiage,  ex- 
tending from  the  palace  of  Pitti  along  one 
of  the  bridges,  to  the  gallery  of  curiofities, 
through  which  the  grand-duke  pafied  unfeen, 
when  he  was  difpofed  either  to  amufe  him- 
felf  with  his  antiquities,  or  to  afiift  at  his 
courts  of  judicature  : but  there  is  nothing 

very 
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very  extraordinary  either  in  the  contrivance 
or  execution  of  this  corridore. 

If  I refided  in  Florence  I would  give  fome- 
thing  extraordinary  for  permiffion  to  walk 
every  day  in  the  gallery,  which  I fhouk!  much 
prefer  to  the  Lycaeiim,  the  groves  of  Acade- 
rnus,  or  any  porch  or  philofophlcal  alley  in 
Athens  or  in  Rome.  Here  by  viewing  the 
ftatues  and  bulls  ranged  on  each  fide,  I Ihould 
become  acquainted  with  the  faces  of  all  the 
remarkable  perfonages,  male  and  female,  of 
antiquity,  and  even  be  able  to  trace  their  dif- 
ferent charafters  from  the  expreffion  of  their 
features.  This  colleftion  is  a mod  excellent 
commentary  upon  the  Roman  hiftorians,  par- 
ticularly Suetonius  and  Dion  Caffius.  There 
was  one  circumllance  that  llruck  me  in  view- 
ing the  bulls  of  Caracalla,  both  here  and  in 
the  Capitol  at  Rome ; that  was  a certain  fero- 
city in  the  eyes,  which  feemed  to  contradidl 
the  fweetnefs  of  the  other  features,  and  re- 
markably jullified  the  epithet  Caraciiyl^  by 
which  he  was'dillinguifhed  by  the  antient  in- 
habitants of  North-Britain.  In  the  language 
of  the  Highlanders  caraciiyl  fignifies  cruel  eye^ 
as  we  are  given  to  underlland  by  the  ingenious 
2 editor 
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editor  of  Fingal,  who  feems  to  think  th^t 
Caracalla  is  no  other  than  the  Celtic  word, 
adapted  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Romans  : 
but  the  truth  is,  Caracalla  was  the  name  of 
a Gaulifh  veftment  which  this  prince  affefted 
to  wear ; and  hence  he  derived  that  furname. 
The  Caracuyl  of  the  Britons,  is  the  fame  as 
the  uVoJpa  l^cdv  of  the  Greeks,  which  Homer 
has  fo  often  applied  to  his  Scolding  Heroes. 
I like  the  Bacchanalian,  chiefly  for  the  fine 
drapery.  The  wind,  occafioned  by  her  mo- 
tion, feems  to  have  fwelled  and  raifed  it  from 
the  parts  of  the  body  which  it  covers.  There 
is  another  gay  Bacchanalian,  in  the  attitude 
of  dancing,  crowned  with  ivy,  holding  in 
her  right  hand  a bunch  of  grapes,  and  in 
her  left  the  thyrfus.  The  head  of  the  cele- 
brated Flora  is  very  beautiful : the  groupe 
of  Cupid  and  Pyfche,  however,  did  not 
give  me  all  the  pleafure  I expefted  from 
it. 

Of  all  the  marbles  that  appear  in  the  open 
gallery  the  following  are  thofe  I moil:  admire. 
Leda  with  the  Swan  ; as  for  Jupiter,  in  this 
transformation,  he  has  much  the  appearance 
of  a goofe.  I have  not  feen  any  thing  tamer : 

but 
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but  the  fculptor  has  admirably  fhewn  his  art 
in  reprefenting  Leda's  hand, partly  hid  among 
the  feathers,  which  are  fo  lightly  touched  off, 
that  the  very  fliape  of  the  fingers  are  feen 
underneath.  The  ftatue  of  a youth,  fuppofed 
to  be  Ganymede,  is  compared  by  the  con- 
nolfiburs  to  the  celebrated  Venus,  and,  sa  far 
as  I can  judge,  not  without  reafon  : it  is, 
however,  rather  agreeable  than  ftriking,  and 
will  pleafe  a connoifTeur  much  more  than  a 
common  fpedlator.  I know  not  whether  it  is 
my  regard  to  the  faculty  that  inhances  the 
value  of  the  noted  iEfculapius,  who  appears 
with  a venerable  beard  of  delicate  workman- 
fhip.  He  is  larger  than  the  life,  cloathed  in 
a magnificent  pallium,  his  left  arm  refting  on 
a knotted  ftalf,  round  which  the  fnake  is 
twined,  according  to  Ovid  : 

Hunc  modo  ferfentem  haculum  qui  nexlhus  ambit 

Terfpice- 

He  has  in  his  hand  the  fcifcia  herbaruniy  and 
the  crepidce  on  his  feet.  There  is  a wild-boar 
reprefented  lying  on  one  fide,  which  I admire 
as  a mafter-piece.  The  favagenefs  of  his  ap- 
pearance is  finely  contrafted  with  the  eafe 

and 
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' and  indolence  of  the  attitude.  Were  I to 
meet  v/ith  a living  boar  lying  with  the  fame 
expreffipn,  I ftould  be  tempted  to  ftroke  his 
brifcles.  Here  is  an  elegant  buft  of  Anti- 
nous,  the  favourite  of  Adrian  ; and  a beauti- 
ful head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  turned  on 
one  fide,  with  an  expreffion  of  languifliment 
and  anxiety  in  his  countenance.  The  virtuoft 
are  not  agreed  about  the  circumftance  in 
which  he  is  reprefented ; w^hether  fainting 
with  the  lofs  of  blood  which  he  fuffered  in 
his  adventure  at  Oxydrace  ; or  languifhing 
with  the  fever  contradled  by  bathing  in  the 
Cydnus ; or  finally  complaining  to  his  father 
Jove,  that  there  v/ere  no  other  worlds  for  him 
to  conquer.  The  kneeling  Narciffus  is  a 
ftriking  figure,  and  the  expreffion  admirable. 
The  two  Bacchi  are  perfedlly  well  executed ; 
but  (to  my  fliame  be  it  fpoken)  I prefer  to 
the  antique  that  wLich  is  the  work  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonaroti,'  concerning  which  the 
iiory  is  told  which  you  well  know\  The 
artilf  having  been  blamed  by  feme  pre- 
tended connoifieurs,  for  not  imitating  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  is  faid  to  have  pri- 
vately finished  this  Bacchus,  and  buried  it, 

after 
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after  having  broke  off  an  arm,  which  he  kept 
as  a voucher.  The  ftatue,  being  dug  up  by 
accident,  was  allowed,  by  the  beft  judges,  to 
be  a perfe6l  antique ; upon  which  Buonaroti 
produced  the  arm,  and  claimed  his  own  work. 
Signior  Bianchi,  the  keeper  of  this  mufasum, 
looks  upon  this  as  a fable ; but  owns  that 
Vafari  tells  fuch  another  of  a child  cut  in 
marble  by  the  fame  artift,  which  being  car- 
ried to  Rome,  and  kept  for  fome  time  under 
ground,  was  dug  up  as  an  antique,  and  fold 
for  a great  deal  of  money.  I was  likewife  at- 
tradled  by  the  Morpheus  in  touchftone,  which 
is  defcribed  by  Addifon,  who,  by  the  bye, 
notwithftanding  all  his  tafte,  has  been  con- 
vi£led  by  Bianchi  of  feveral  grofs  blunders  in 
his  account  of  this  gallery. 

With  refpedl  to  the  famous  Venus  Pontia, 
commonly  called  de  Medicis,  which  was  found 
at  Tivoli,  and  is  kept  in  a feparate  apart- 
ment called  the  T^rtbuna^  I believe  I ought  to 
be  intirely  filent,  or  at  leaft  conceal  my  real 
fentiments,  which  will  otherwife  appear 
equally  abfurd  and  prefumptuous.  It  muft 
be  want  of  tafte  that  prevents  my  feeling  that 
enthufiaftic  admiration  with  which  others  are 
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infpired  at  fight  of  this  flatue  : a flatue 
which  in  reputation  equals  that  of  Cupid  by 
Praxiteles,  which  brought  fuch  a concourfe  of 
ftrangers  of  old  to  the  little  town  of  Thefpiae, 
I cannot  .help  thinking  that  there  is  no  beauty 
in  the  features  of  Venus ; and  that  the  atti- 
tude is  aukvvard  and  out  of  charafter.  It  is  a 
bad  plea  to  urge  that  the  antients  and  we 
differ  in  the  ideas  of  beauty.  We  know  the 
contrary  from  their  medals,  bulls,  and  hifto- 
rians.  Without  all  doubt  the  limbs  and  pro- 
portions of  this  ftatue  are  elegantly  formed, 
and  accurately  defigned,  according  to  the 
niceft  rules  of  fymmetry  and  proportion  ; and 
the  back  parts  efpecially  ar?  executed  fo  hap- 
pily, as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  mofi: 
indifferent  fpeftator.  One  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  is  the  very  Venus  of  Cnidos  by  Prax- 
iteles, which  Lucian  defcribes.  “ Hercle 
quanta  dorfi  concinnitas  ! ut  exuberantes 
lumbi  amplexantes  manus  implent!  quam 
fcite  circumdu£lse  clunium  pulpae  in  fe  ro- 
tundantur,  neque  tenues  nimis  ipfis  offibus 
adftriftse,  neque  in  immenfam  effufae  Pingue- 
dinem ! That  the  ftatue  thus  defcribed 
was  not  the  Venus  de  Medicis^  would  appear 

from 
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from  the  Greek  infcription  on  the  bafe> 
KAEOMENH2  AnOAAOAOPOT 
A0HNAIOX  ETiaEI^EN.  Cleomenes 
jilius  Appollodori  fecit ; did  we  not  know  that 
this  infcription  is  counted  fpurious,  and 
that  inftead  of  EnilEXEN,  it  fliould  be 
EnOIHXE.  This,  however,  is  but  a fri- 
volous objeftion,  as  we  have  feen  many 
infcriptions  undoubtedly  antique,  in  which 
the  orthography  is  falfe,  either  from  the  ig- 
norance or  careleflhefs  of  the  fculptor.  Others 
fuppofe,  not  without  reafon,  that  this  ftatue 
is  a reprefentation  of  the  famous  Phryne, 
the  courtefan  of  Athens,  who,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eleufinian  games,  exhibited 
herfelf  coming  out  of  the  bath,  naked,  to 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  Athenian  people.  I 
was  much  pleafed  with  the  dancing  fawn^ 
and  ft  ill  better  with  the  Lotti,  or  wreftlers,  the 
attitudes  of  which  are  beautifully  contrived, 
to  fliew  the  different  turns  of  the  limbs,  and 
the  fwelling  of  the  mufcles : but,  what  pleafed 
me  beft  of  all  the  ftatues  in  the  Tribuna  was 
the  Arrotino,  commonly  called  the  Whetter, 
and  generally  fuppofed  to  reprefent  a (lave, 
who  in  the  a£l  of  whetting  a knife,  overhears 
VoL.  II.  F the 
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the  confpiracy  of  Cataline.  Y ou  know  he  is 
reprefeiited  on  one  knee;  and  certain  it  is,  I 
never  faw  fuch  an  expreflion  of  anxious  at- 
tention, as  appears  in  his  countenance.  But 
it  is  not  mingled  with  any  marks  of  furprife, 
fuch  as  could  not  fail  to  lay  hold  on  a man 
who  overhears  by  accident  a confpiracy  againft 
the  ftate.  The  marquis  de  Maffei  has  juftly 
obferved  that  Salluft,  in  his  very  circum- 
ftantial  detail  of  that  confpiracy,  makes  no 
mention  of  any  fuch  difcovery.  Neither  does 
it  appear,  that  the  figure  is  in  the  aft  of 
whetting,  the  ftone  which  he  holds  in  one 
hand  being  rough  and  unequal,  no  ways  re- 
fcmbling  a whetftone.  Others  alledge  it  re- 
prefents  Milico,  the  freedman  of  Scaevinus, 
who  confpired  againft  the  life  of  Nero,  and 
gave  his  poignard  to  be  whetted  to  Milico, 
who  prefented  it  to  the  emperor,  with  an 
account  of  the  confpiracy  : but  the  attitude 
and  expreflion  will  by  no  means  admit  of  this 
interpretation.  Signore  Bianchi,  who  is  him- 
felf  a learned  and  judicious  antiquarian, 
thinks  the  ftatue  reprefents  the  augur  Attius 
Navius,  who  cut  a ftone  with  a knife,  at  the 
command  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus.  This  con- 
2 jefture 
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jefture  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  a medallion 
i of  Antoninus  Pius,  inferted  by  Vaillant  among 
! his  Numifmata  Preftantioi  a,  on  which  is  de- 
lineated nearly  fuch  a figure  a this  in  quef- 
tion,  with  the  following  legend,  ‘‘  Attius 
Navius  genuflexus  ante  Tarquinium  Prifcum 
cotem  cultro  difcidit.’'  He  owns  indeed  that 
In  the  ftatue,  the  augur  Is  not  diftinguifhed 
either  by  his  habit  or  emblems ; and  he 
might  have  added,  neither  Is  the  ftone  a cotes. 

' For  my  own  part,  I think  neither  of  thefe 
three  opinions  is  fatisfadlory,  though  the  laft 
is  very  ingenious.  Perhaps  the  figure  alludes 
to  a private  incident,  which  never  was  re- 
corded in  any  hiftory.  Among  the  great 
number  of  pictures  in  this  Tribuna,  I was 
moft  charmed  with  the  Venus  by  Titian, 
which  has  a fweetnefs  of  exprelTion  and  ten- 
dernefs  of  colouring,  not  to  be  defcribed.  In 
this  apartment,  they  reckon  three  hundred 
pieces,  the  greatePc  part  by  the  beft  mafters, 
particularly  by  Raphael,  in  the  three  manners 
by  which  he  difclnguiflied  himfelf  at  different 
periods  of  his  life.  As  for  the  celebrated 
ftatue  of  the  hermaphrodite,  which  w^e  find 
in  another  room,  I give  the  fculptor  credit  for 
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his  ingenuity  in  mingling  the  fexes  in  the  com- 
pofition ; but  it  is,  at  beft,  no  other  than 
a monfter  in  nature,  which  I never  had  any 
pleafure  in  viewing  : nor,  indeed,  do  I think 
there  was  much  talent  required  in  repre- 
fenting  a figure  with  the  head  and  breafts 
of  a woman,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  mafculine.  There  is  fuch  a profufion 
of  cLiriofities  in  this  celebrated  mufeum  ^ 
rtatues,  burfts,  pictures,  medals,  tables  inlaid 
in  the  way  of  marquetry,  cabinets  adorned 
with  precious  ftones,  jewels  of  all  forts,  ma- 
thematical inftruments,  antient  arms  and 
military  machines,  that  the  imagination  is 
bewildered  ; and  a ftranger  of  a vifionary  turn, 
would  be  apt  to  fancy  himfelf  in  a palace  of 
tlie  fairies,  raifed  and  adorned  by  the  power 
cf  Indian  tment. 

In  one  of  the  detached  apartments,  I faw 
the  antependium  of  the  altar,  defigned  for  the 
fam.ous  chapel  of  St.  Lorenzo.  It  is  a curious 
piece  of  architeclure,  inlaid  with  coloured  mar- 
ble and  precious  ftones,  fo  as  to  reprefent 
an  infinite  variety  of  natural  objefts.  It  is 
adorned  with  fome  cryftal  pillars,  with  ca- 
pitals of  beaten  gold.  The  fecond  ftory  of 
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the  building  Is  occupied  by  a great  number 
of  artifts  employed  in  this  very  curious  work 
of  marquetry,  reprefenting  figures  with  gems 
and  different  kinds  of  coloured  marble,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  emperor.  The  Italians  call  it 
piet7^e  ccmmeffe^  a fort  of  Inlaying  -with  ftones, 
analogous  to  the  fineeiing  of  cabinets  in 
wood.  It  is  peculiar  to  Florence,  and  feems 
to  be  ftill  mor-e  curious  than  the  Mofiiic 
work,  which  the  Romans  have  brought  to 
great  perfection. 

The  cathedral  of  Florence  is  a great  Gothic 
building,  incrufted  on  the  outfide  with  mar- 
ble i it  Is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its 
cupola,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  copied  by 
the  architeCl  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  for 
its  fize,  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  church  In  Chriftendom.  The  bap- 
tiftery,  which  Hands  by  it,  was  an  antient 
temple,  faid  to  be  dedicated  to  Mars.  There 
are  fome  good  ftatues  of  marble  within  3 and 
one  or  two  of  bronze  on  the  outfide  of  the 
doors;  but  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the 
emboffed  work  of  its  brafs  gates,  by  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti,  which  Buonaroti  ufed  to  fay,  de- 
ferved  to  be  made  the  gates  of  Paradife.  I 
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viewed  them  with  pleafure  : but  ftiil  I re- 
tained a greater  veneration  for  thofe  of  Pifa, 
which  I had  firft  admired : a preference 
which  either  arifes  from  want  of  tafte,  or 
from  the  charm  of  novelty,  by  which  the 
former  were  recommended  to  my  attention. 
Thofe  who  would  have  a particular  de- 
tail of  every  thing  worth  feeing  at  Florence, 
comprehending  churches,  libraries,  palaces, 
tombs,  ftatues,  pidlures,  fountains,  bridges, 
&c.  may  confult  Keyfler,  who  is  fo  laborioufly 
circumftantial  in  his  defcriptions,  that  I never 
could  perufe  them,  without  fuffering  the  head- 
ach,  and  recolledling  the  old  obfervation.  That 
the  German  genius  lies  more  in  the  back 
than  in  the  brain. 

I was  much  difappointed  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Lorenzo.  Notwithftanding  the  great  pro- 
fufion  of  granite,  porphyry,  jafper,  verde  an- 
tico,  lapis-lazuli,  and  other  precious  flones, 
reprefenting  figures  in  the  way  of  marquetry, 
I think  the  whole  has  a gloomy  effe£l.  Thefe 
pietre  commeffe  are  better  calculated  for  cabi- 
nets, than  for  ornaments  to  great  buildings, 
which  ought  to  be  large  mafies  proportioned 
to  the  greatnefs  of  the  edifice.  The  com- 
partments 
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partments  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  produce  no 
eftedl  in  giving  the  firft  impreflion  when  one 
enters  the  place ; except  to  give  an  air  of 
littlenefs  to  the  whole,  juft  as  if  a grand 
faloon  was  covered  with  piftures  painted  in 
miniature.  If  they  have  as  little  regard  to 
proportion  and  perfpeftive,  when  they  paint 
the  dome,  which  is  not  yet  finifhed,  this  cha- 
pel will,  in  my  opinion,  remain  a monument 
of  ill  tafte  and  extravagance. 

The  court  of  the  palace  of  Pitti  is  formed 
by  three  fides  of  an  elegant  fquare,  with  ar- 
cades all  round,  like  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
houfe  at  Edinburgh  ^ and  the  ruftic  work, 
which  conftitutes  the  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing, gives  it  an  air  of  ftrength  and  magni- 
ficence. In  this  court,  there  is  a fine  fountain, 
in  which  the  water  trickles  down  from  above  ; 
and  here  is  alfo  an  admirable  antique  ftatue 
of  Hercules,  inferibed  ATIlirinOT  EPPON, 
the  work  of  Lyfippus. 

The  apartments  of  this  palace  are  generally 
fmall,  and  many  of  them  dark.  Among  the 
paintings,  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  Ma- 
donna de  la  Seggiola,  by  Raphael,  counted 
one  of  the  beft  coloured  pieces  of  that  great 
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mailer.  If  I was  allowed  to  find  fault  with 
the  performance,  I fiiould  pronounce  it  de- 
feflive  in  dignity  and  fentiment.  It  is  the 
exprcflion  of  a peafant  rather  than  of  the 
mother  of  God.  She  exhibits  the  fondnefs 
and  joy  of  a young  woman  towards  her  firft- 
born  fon,  without  that  rapture  of  admiration 
which  we  expeft  to  find  in  the  Virgin  Mary, 
while  file  contemplates,  in  the  fruit  of  her 
ovm  Vv^omb,  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  In 
other  refpedls,  it  is  a fine  figure,  gay,  agree- 
able, and  even  expreflive  of  maternal  tender- 
nefs ; and  the  bambino  is  extremely  beautiful. 
There  was  an  Englifh  painter  employed  in 
copying  this  pidlure,  and  what  he  had  done 
was  executed  with  great  fuccefs.  I am  one 
of  thofe  who  think  it  very  pollible  to  imitate 
the  beft  pieces  in  fuch  a manner,  that  even 
the  connoilTeurs  fhall  not  be  able  to  dif- 
tinguUh  the  original  from  the  copy.  After 
all,  I do  not  fet  up  for  a judge  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, and  very  likely  I may  incur  the  ri- 
dicule of  the  virtuofi  for  the  remarks  I have 
made  : but  I am  ufed  to  fpeak  my  mind 
freely  on  all  fubjefts  that  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  my  fenfcs  ^ though  I mufl: 
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as  freely  own,  tliere  is  fomething  more  than 
common  fenfe  required  to  difcover  and  dif- 
tinguifli  the  more  delicate  beauties  of  paint- 
ing. I can  fafely  fay,  however,  that  without 
any  daubing  at  all,  I am  very  fincerdy. 

Your  affeiSlionate  humble  fervant. 
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l^icey  February  20,  1765, 

Dear  Sir, 

TTAVING  feen  all  the  curiofities  of 
Florence,  and  hired  a good  travelling 
coach  for  feven  weeks,  at  the  price  of  feven 
zequines,  fomething  lefs  than  three  guineas 
and  a half,  we  fet  out  poll  for  Rome,  by 
the  way  of  Sienna,  where  we  lay  the  firft 
night.  The  country  through  which  we  paffed 
is  mountainous  but  agreeable.  Of  Sienna 
I can  fay  nothing  from  my  own  obfervation, 
but  that  we  were  indifferently  lodged  in  a 
lioufe  that  flunk  like  a privy,  and  fared 
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wretchedly  at  fupper.  The  city  is  large  and 
well  built : the  inhabitants  pique  themfelves 
upon  their  politenefs,  and  the  purity  of  their 
dialedl:.  Certain  it  is,  fome  ftrangers  I'efide 
in  this  place  on  purpofe  to  learn  the  belt  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Italian  tongue.  The  Mo- 
faic  pavement  of  their  duomo,  or  cathedral, 
has  been  much  admired  j as  well  as  the 
hiftory  of  ^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope 
Pius  II.  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  library, 
partly  by  Pietro  Perugino,  and  partly  by  his 
pupil  Raphael  D’Urbino. 

Next  day  at  Buon  Convento,  where  the 
emperor  Henry  VII.  was  poifoned  by  a friar 
with  the  facramental  w'afer,  I refufed  to  give 
money  to  the  hoftler,  who  in  revenge  put  two 
young  unbroke  ftone-horfes  in  the  traces  next 
to  the  coach  which  became  fo  unruly,  that 
before  we  had  gone  a quarter  of  a mile,  they 
and  the  poftilion  were  rolling  in  the  dull:.  In 
this  lituation  they  made  fuch  efforts  to  difen- 
gage  themfelves,  and  kicked  with  fuch  violence, 
that  I imagined  the  carriage  and  all  our  trunks 
would  have  been  beaten  in  pieces.  We  leaped 
out  of  the  coach,  however,  without  fuftain- 
ing  any  perfonal  damage,  except  the  fright ; 
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nor  was  any  hurt  done  to  the  vehicle.  But 
the  horfes  were  terribly  bruifed,  and  almoft 
ftrangled,  before  they  could  be  difengaged. 
Exafperated  at  the  villainy  of  the  hoftler,  I 
refolved  to  make  a complaint  to  the  magi- 
ftrate  of  the  place,  who  is  called  iiffiziale, 
I found  him  wrapped  in  an  old,  greafy, 
ragged,  great-coat,  fitting  in  a wretched 
apartment,  without  either  glafs,  paper,  or 
boards  in  the  windows^'  and  there  was  no 
fort  of  furniture  but  a couple  of  broken 
chairs,  and  a miferable  truckle-bed.  He 
looked  pale,  meagre,  and  haggard,  .and  had 
more  the  air  of  a half-ftarved  prifoner  than 
of  a magiftrate.  Having  heard  my  com- 
plaint, he  came  forth  into  a kind  of  outward 
room  or  bellfrey,  and  rung  a great  bell  with 
his  own  hand.  In  confequence  of  this  fignal, 
the  poft-mafter  came  up  flairs,  and  I fuppofe 
he  was  the  firfl  man  in  the  place,  for  the 
uffiziale  flood  before  him  cap-in-hand,  and 
with  great  marks  of  humble  refpeft  repeated 
the  complaint  I had  made.  This  man  afTured 
me,  with  an  air  of  confcious  importance,  that 
he  himfelf  had  ordered  the  hofller  to  fupply 
me  with  thofe  very  horfes,  which  were  the 
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beft  in  his  ftable^  and  that  the  misfortune 
which  happened  was  owing  to  the  mifconduft 
of  the  fore-poftilion,  who  did  not  keep  the 
fore  horfes  to  a proper  fpeed  proportioned  to 
the  mettle  of  the  other  two.  As  he  took  the 
affair  upon  himfelf,  and  I perceived  had  an 
afcendancy  over  the  magiftrate,  I contented 
rayfelf  with  faying,  I was  certain  the  two 
horfes  had  been  put  to  the  coach  on  purpofe, 
either  to  hurt  or  frighten  us ; and  that  fince  I 
could  not  have  juftice  here  I would  make  a 
formal  complaint  to  the  Britifh.  minifter  at 
Florence.  In  pafling  through  the  ftreet  to 
the  coach,  which  was  by  this  time  furnifhed 
with  frefh  horfes,  I met  the  hoftler,  and  would 
have  caned  him  heartily ; but  perceiving  my 
intention,  he  took  to  his  heels  and  vanifhed. 
Of  all  the  people  I have  ever  feen,  the  hoft- 
lers,  poftilions,  and  other  fellows  hanging 
about  the  poft-houfes  in  Italy,  are  the  moft 
greedy,  impertinent,  and  provoking.  Happy 
are  thofe  travellers  w^ho  have  phlegm  enough 
to  difregard  their  infolence  and  Importunity : 
for  this  is  not  fo  difagreeable  as  their  revenge 
is  dangerous.  An  Englifli  gentleman  at 
Florence  told  me,  that  ope  of  thofe  fellows, 
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whom  he  had  ftruck  for  his  impertinence, 
flew  at  him  with  a long  knife,  and  he  could 
hardly  keep  him  at  fword’s  point.  All  of 
them  wear  fuch  knives,  and  are  very  apt  to 
ufe  them  on  the  flighteft  provocation.  But 
their  open  attacks  are  not  fo  formidable  as 
their  premeditated  fchemes  of  revenge;  in 
profecution  of  which  the  Italians  are  equally 
treacherous  and  cruel. 

This  night  we  pafled  at  a place  called 
Radicofani,  a village  and  fort,  fituated  on 
the  top  of  a very  high  mountain.  The  inn 
ftands  ftill  lower  than  the  town.  It  was 
built  at  the  expence  of  the  laft  grand-duke 
of  Tufcany ; is  very  large,  very  cold,  and  un- 
comfortable. One  would  imagine  it  was  con- 
trived for  coolnefs,  though  fituated  fo  high, 
that  even  in  the  midft  of  fummer,  a travel- 
ler would  be  glad  to  have  a fire  in  his  cham- 
er.  But  few,  or  none  of  them,  have  fire- 
places, and  there  is  not  a bed  v/ith  curtains 
or  teller  In  the  houfe.  All  the  adjacent 
country  is  naked  and  barren.  On  the  third 
day  we  entered  the  pope’s  territories,  fome 
parts  of  which  are  delightful.  Having  pafled 
Aqua-Pendente,  a beggarly  town,  fituated  on 
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the  top  of  a rock,  from  whence  there  is  a 
romantic  cafcade  of  water,  which  gives  it 
the  name,  v/e  travelled  along  the  fide  of  the 
lake  Bolfena,  a beautiful  piece  of  water  about 
thirty  miles  in  circuit,  with  two  ifiands  in 
the  middle,  the  banks  covered  with  noble 
plantations  of  oak  and  cyprefs.  The  town 
of  Bolfena  ftanding  near  the  ruins  of  the 
antient  Volfmium,  which  was  the  birth-place 
of  Sejanus,  is  a paltry  village ; and  Monte- 
fiafcone,  famous  for  its  wine,  is  a poor  de- 
cayed town  in  this  neighbourhood,  fituated 
on  the  fide  of  a hill,  which,  according 
to  the  author  of  the  Grand  Tour,  the  on- 
ly diredlory  I had  along  with  me,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  Sorafte  of  the  ancients.  If 
we  may  believe  Horace,  Soradle  w^as  vifible 
from  Rome ; for,  in  his  ninth  ode,  addreffed 
to  Thaliarchus,  he  fays, 

Vides^  ut  aha  ftet  nive  candidum 

Soradfe—^ — 

but,  in  order  to  fee  Montefiafcone,  his  eye- 
fight  muft  have  penetrated  through  the  Mons 
Cy minus,  at  the  foot  of  which  ftands  the 
city  of  Viterbo.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Soradte 
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was  not  far  from  Rome,  baud  procul  ab  urhe 
Roma ; but  Montefiafcone  is  fifty  miles  from 
this  city.  And  Defprez,  in  his  notes  upon 
Horace,  fays  it  is  now  called  Monte  S.  Orefte. 
Addifon  tells  us  he  pafled  by  it  in  the  Cam- 
pania. I could  not,  without  indignation,  re- 
fle£l  upon  the  bigotry  of  Mathilda,  who 
gave  this  fine  country  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
under  the  dominion  of  which  no  country 
was  ever  known  to  profper. 

About  half  way  between  Montefiafcone 
and  Viterbo,  one  of  our  fore-wheels  flew  off, 
together  with  a large  fplinter  of  the  axle- 
tree  : and  if  one  of  the  poftilions  had  not 
by  great  accident  been  a remarkably  ingeni- 
ous fellow,  we  fhould  have  been  put  to  the 
greateft  inconvenience,  as  there  was  no  town, 
or  even  houfe,  within  feveral  miles.  I men- 
tion this  circumftance  by  way  of  warning  to 
other  travellers,  that  they  may  provide  them- 
felves  with  a hammer  and  nails,  a fpare  iron- 
pin  or  two,  a large  knife,  and  bladder  of 
greafe,  to  be  ufed  occafionally  in  cafe  of  fuch 
misfortune. 

The  mountain  of  Viterbo  is  covered  with 
beautiful  plantations  and  villas  belonging  to 
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the  Roman  nobility,  who  come  hither  to  make 
the  vilkgiatura  in  fummer.  Of  the  city  of 
Viterbo  I fliall  fay  nothing,  but  that  it  is  the 
capital  of  that  country  which  Mathilda  gave 
to  the  Roman  fee.  The  place  is  well-built, 
adorned  with  public  fountains,  and  a great 
number  of  churches  and  convents  ; yet  far 
from  being  populous,  the  whole  number  of 
inhabitants  not  exceeding  fifteen  thoufand. 
The  poft-houfe  is  one  of  the  word:  inns  I 
ever  entered. 

After  having  paffed  this  mountain,  the 
Cyminus  of  the  antients,  we  fkirted  part  of 
the  lake,  which  is  now  called  de  Vico,  and 
whofe  banks  afford  the  moft  agreeable  rural 
profpefts  of  hill  and  vale,  wood,  glade  and 
water,  fhade  and  funfhine.  A few  other 
very  inconfiderable  places  we  paffed,  and  de- 
fcended  into  the  Campania  of  Rome,  which 
is  almoft  a defert.  The  view  of  this  coun- 
try, in  its  prefent  fituation,  cannot  but  pro- 
duce emotions  of  pity  and  indignation  In  the 
mind  of  every  perfon  who  retains  any  idea  of 
its  antient  cultivation  and  fertility.  It  is  no- 
thing but  a naked  withered  down,  defolate 
and  dreary,  almoft  without  inclofure,  corn- 
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field,  hedge,  tree,  fhrub,  houfe,  hut,  or  habi- 
tation ; exhibiting  here  and  there  the  ruins  of 
an  antient  caftellum,  tomb,  or  temple,  and 
in  fome  places  the  remains  of  a Roman  via. 

I heard  much  of  thefe  antient  works,  and 
was  greatly  difappointed  when  I faw  them. 
The  Via  Caffia  or  Cymina  is  paved  with 
broad,  folid,  flint-ftones,  which  muft  have 
greatly  incommoded  the  feet  of  horfes  that 
travelled  upon  it,  as  well  as  endangered  the 
lives  of  the  riders,  from  the  flipperinefs  of 
the  pavement : befides,  it  is  fo  narrow  that 
two  modern  carriages  could  not  pafs  one 
another  upon  it,  without  the  moft  imminent 
hazard  of  being  overturned.  I am  ftill  of 
opinion  that  we  excel  the  antient  Romans  in 
underftanding  the  conveniences  of  life. 

The  Grand  Tour  fays,  that  within  four 
miles  of  Rome  you  fee  a tomb  on  the  road- 
fide,  faid  to  be  that  of  Nero,  with  fculpture 
in  baflb  relievo  at  both  ends.  I did  fee  fuch 
a thing  more  like  a common  grave-ftone, 
than  the  tomb  of  an  emperor.  But  we  are 
informed  by  Suetonius,  that  the  dead  body  of 
Nero,  who  flew  himfelf  at  the  villa  of  his 
freedman,  was  by  the  care  of  his  two  nurfes 
VoL.  II.  G and 
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and  his  concubine  Atta,  removed  to  the  fe- 
pulchre  of  the  Gens  Domitia,  immediately 
within  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  on  your  left 
hand  as  you  enter  Rome,  precifely  on  the 
fpot  where  now  ftands  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo.  His  tomb  was  even  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  an  epitaph,  which  has  been  preferved 
by  Gruterus.  Giacomo  Alberici  tells  us  very 
gravely  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Church,  that 
a great  number  of  devils,  who  guarded  the 
bones  of  this  wicked  emperor,  took  polTef- 
fion,  in  the  fiiape  of  black  ravens,  of  a wal- 
nut-tree, which  grew  upon  the  fpot  5 from 
whence  they  infulted  every  paffenger,  until 
pope  Pafchal  II.  in  confequence  of  a folemn 
fall:  and  a revelation,  went  thither  in  proceffion 
with  his  court  and  cardinals,  cut  downi  the 
tree,  burned  it  to  allies,  which,  with  the 
bones  of  Nero,  w^ere  throwm  into  the  Tyber: 
then  he  ccnfecrated  an  altar  on  the  place, 
Vvdiere  afterwards  the  church  v/as  built.  You 
may  guefs  what  I felt  at  firft  fight  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  v/hich,  notwithftanding  all  the  ca- 
lamities it  has  undergone,  ftill  maintains' an 
auguft  and  imperial  appearance.  It  ftands 
on  the  farther  fide  of  the  Tyber,  which  we 
2 crofled 
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crofTed  at  the  Ponte  Molle,  formerly  called 
Pons  Milvius,  about  two  miles  from  the  gate 
by  which  we  entered.  This  bridge  was  built 
by  iEmilius  Cenfor,  whofe  name  it  originally 
bore.  It  was  the  road  by  which  fo  many 
heroes  returned  with  conqueft  to  their  coun- 
try ; by  which  fo  many  kings  were  led  cap- 
tive to  Rome  5 and  by  which  the  ambaffadors 
of  fo  many  kingdoms  and  ftates  approached 
the  feat  of  empire,  to  deprecate  the  v/rath, 
to  follicit  the  friendlhip,  or  fue  for  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  Roman  people.  It  is  likewife 
famous  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maxentius, 
who  was  here  overcome  by  Conftantine  the 
Great.  The  fpace  between  the  bridge  and 
Porta  del  Popolo,  on  the  right  hand,  which 
is  now  taken  up  w^ith  gardens  and  villas,  was 
part  of  the  antient  Campus  Martius,  w^here  the 
comitise  were  held  5 and  where  the  Roman  peo- 
ple inured  themfelves  to  all  manner  of  exercifes: 
it  was  adorned  with  porticos,  temples,  theatres, 
baths,  circi,  bafilicse,  obeiifes,  columns,  ftatues, 
and  groves.  Authors  differ  in  their  opinions 
about  the  extent  of  it  5 but  as  they  all  agree 
that  it  contained  the  Pantheon,  the  Circus 
Agonis,  now  the  Piazza  Navona,  the  Buftum 
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and  Maufoleum  Auguftl,  great  part  of  the 
modern  city  muft  be  built  upon  the  antient 
Campus  Martius.  The  highway  that  leads 
from  the  bridge  to  the  city,  is  part  of  the  Via 
Flaminia,  which  extended  as  far  as  Rimini  5 
and  is  well  paved,  like  a modern  ftreet.  No- 
thing of  the  antient  bridge  remains  but  the 
piles ; nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  ftrudlure 
of  this,  or  of  the  other  five  Roman  bridges 
over  the  Tyber  that  deferves  attention.  I 
have  not  feen  any  bridge  in  France  or  Italy, 
comparable  to  that  of  Weftminfter,  either  in 
beauty,  magnificence,  or  folidity  ; and  when 
the  bridge  at  Black-Friars  is  fmifhed,  it  will 
be  fuch  a monument  of  architedlure  as  all  the 
world  cannot  parallel.  As  for  the  Tyber,  it 
is,  in  comparifon  with  the  Thames,  no  more 
than  an  inconfiderable  ftream,  foul,  deep, 
and  rapid  ; navigable  by  fmall  boats,  barks, 
and  lighters  3 and,  for  the  conveniency  of 
loading  and  unloading  them,  there  is  a hand- 
fome  quay  by  the  new  cuftom-houfe,  at  the 
Porto  di  Ripetta,  provided  with  flairs  of 
each  fide,  and  adorned  with  an  elegant 
fountain,  that  yields  abundance  of  excellent 
water. 
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We  are  t€fld  that  the  bed  of  this  river  has 
been  confiderably  raifed  by  the  rubbifli  of  old 
Rome,  and  this  is  the  reafon  ufually  given 
for  its  being  fo  apt  to  overflow^  its  banks'. 
A citizen  of  Rome  told  me,  that  a friend  of 
his  lately  digging  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
new  houfe  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  near 
the  bank  of  the  river,  difcovered  the  pavement 
of  an  antient  ftreet,  at  the  depth  of  thirty- 
nine  feet  from  the  prefent  furface  of  the 
earth.  He  therefore  concluded  that  modern 
Rome  is  near  forty  feet  higher  in  this  place, 
than  the  fite  of  the  antient  city,  and  that 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  railed  in  proportion  5 
but  this  is  altogether  incredible.  Had  the  bed 
of  the  Tyber  been  antieritly  forty  feet  lower 
at  Rome,  than  it  is  at  prefent,  there  muft  have 
been  a fall  or  cataraft  in  it  immediately  above 
this  tract,  as  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  bed 
of  it  is  raifed  in  any  part  above  the  city ; 
otherwife  fuch  an  elevation  would  have  ob- 
ftrufted  its  courfe,  and  then  it  would  have 
overflowed  the  whole  Campania.  There  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  its  prefent  over- 
flowings : they  frequently  happened  of  old, 
and  did  great  mifehief  to  the  antient  city. 
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Appian,  Dio,  and  other  hiftoijians,  defcribe 
an  inundation  of  theTyber  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Julius  Csefar  which  inundation 
was  occafioned  by  the  fudden  melting  of  a 
great  quantity  of  fnovv  which  had  fallen  upon 
the  Appenines.  This  calamity  is  recorded 
by  Horace  in  his  ode  to  Auguftus. 

Vidimus  jlavum  ^iherim  retortis 
Littore  Etrufco  violenter  undis^ 

Ire  deje5fum  monument  a regis^ 

*I'emplaque  Veft^  : 

Ilia  dum  fe  nimium  querent iy 
^aliat  ultorem ; vagus  et  fmijlrd 
Labitur  ripdy  Jove  non  prohante 
Uxorius  Amnis, 

Livy  expreffly  fays,  ita  abundavit  Hiherhy 
ut  Ludi  ApollinareSy  circo  imindatOy  extra  por-^ 
tarn  Collinam  ad  cedem  Erycine  Veneris  parati 
fmf — To  this  cuftom  of  transferring  the 
Ludi  Apollinares  to  another  place  where  the 
Tyber  had  overflowed  the  Circus  Maximus^ 
Ovid  alludes  in  his  Fafti : 

Altera  gramineo  fpe^ahis  equiria  campo 
^em  Tiheris  curvis  in  latus  urget  aquis, 

Qui  tamen  eje5la  fi  forte  tenebitur  unda^ 

Calius  accipiet  puherulentus  equos. 
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The  Porta  del  Popolo  (formerly  Flami- 
nia,)  by  which  we  entered  Rome,  is  an  ele- 
gant piece  of  archite6lure,  adorned  with 
marbie  columns  and  ftatues,  and  executed 
after  the  defign  of  Euonaroti.  Within  fide 
you  find  yourfelf  in  a noble  piazza,  from 
wdtence  three  of  the  principal  ftreets  of  Rome 
are  detached.  It  is  adorned  with  the  famous 
^Egyptian  obelilk,  brought  hither  from  the 
Circus  Maximus,  and  fet  up  by  the  archi- 
teft  Dominico  Fontana,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Sixtus  V.  Here  is  likewife  a beautiful  foun- 
tain defigned  by  the  fame  artift  5 and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  two  principal  ftreets,  are 
two  very  elegant  churches  fronting  each 
other.  Such  an  auguft  entrance  cannot  fail 
to  imprefs  the  ftranger  with  a fubiime  idea 
of  this  venerable  city. 

Having  given  our  names  at  the  gate,  w^e 
repaired  to  the  dogana,  or  cuftom-houfe, 
where  our  trunks  and  carriage  were  fearched ; 
and  here  we  were  furrounded  ,by  a number  of 
fervitori  de  piazza,  offering  their  fervices  with 
the  moft  difagreeable  Importunity.  Though 
I told  them  feveral  times  I had  no  occafion  for 
any,  three  of  them  took  poffeffion  of  the- 
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coach,  one  mounting  before  and  two  of  them 
behind ; and  thus  vve  proceeded  to  the  Piazza 
cl’Efpagna,  where  the  perfon  lived  to  whofe 
houfe  I was  direfted.  Strangers  that  come  to 
Rome  feldom  put  up  at  public  inns,  but  go 
direftly  to  lodging  houfes,  of  which  there  is 
great  plenty  in  this  quarter.  The  Piazza 
d’Efpagna  is  open,  airy,  and  pleafantly  fi- 
tuated  in  a high  part  of  the  city  immediately 
under  the  CoIIa  Pinciana,  and  adorned  with 
two  fine  fountains.  Here  moft  of  the  Englifh 
refide  : the  apartments  are  generally  commo- 
dious and  well  furnifhed ; and  the  lodgers 
are  well  fupplied  with  provifions  and  all 
neceffaries  of  life.  But,  if  I ftudied  oeco- 
nomy,  I would  chufe  another  part  of  the 
town  than  the  Piazza  d’Efpagna,  which  is, 
befides,  at  a great  diftance  from  the  anti- 
quities. For  a decent  firft  floor  and  two 
bed-chambers  on  the  fecond,  I payed  no 
more  than  a feudo  (five  fhillings)  per  day. 
Our  table  was  plentifully  furnifhed  by  the 
landlord  for  two  and  thirty  pauls,  being  equal 
to  fixteen  fliillings.  I hired  a town-coach  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  pauls,  or  feven  {hillings  a 
day  5 and  a fervitore  di  piazza  for  three  pauls. 
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or  eighteen-pence.  The  coachman  has  alfo 
an  allowance  of  two  pauls  a day.  The  pro- 
vifions  at  Rome  are  reafonable  and  good, 
efpecially  the  vitella  mongana,  which  is  the 
moft  delicate  veal  I ever  tailed,  but  very  dear, 
being  fold  for  two  pauls,  or  a fliilling,  the 
pound.  Here  are  the  rich  wines  of  Monte- 
pulciano,  Montefiafcone,  and  Monte  di  Dra- 
gone  5 but  what  we  commonly  drink  at  meals 
is  that  of  orvieto,  a fmall  white  wine  of 
an  agreeable  flavour.  Strangers  are  generally 
advifed  to  employ  an  antiquarian  to  inftruft 
them  in  all  the  curiofities  of  Rome  j and 
this  is  a neceffary  ex  pence,  when  a perfon 
wants  to  become  a connoiffeur  in  painting, 
ftatuary,  and  architefture.  For  my  own  part 
I had  no  fuch  ambition.  I longed  to  view 
the  remains  of  antiquity  by  which  this  me- 
tropolis is  diftinguiflied  ^ and  to  contemplate 
the  originals  of  many  pictures  and  ftatues, 
which  I had  admired  in  prints  and  defcrip- 
tions.  I therefore  chofe  a fcrvant,  who  was 
recommended  to  me  as  a fober  intelligent  fel- 
low, acquainted  with  thefe  matters:,  at  the 
fame  time  I furnifhed  myfelf  with  maps  and 
plans  of  antierit  and  modern  Rome,  toge- 
ther 
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ther  with  the  little  manual,  called,  Itinerario 
iJirUttivo  per  retrevaire  con  facilita  tutiele  mag^ 
nificenze  di  Roma  e di  alcune  citta\  e cajielli 
fuburbani.  But  I found  flill  more  fatisfaftion 
in  perufing  the  book  in  three  volumes,  in 
titled,  Roma  antica^  e moderna^  which  contains 
a defcription  of  every  thing  remarkable  in- 
and  about  the  city,  illuftrated  with  a great 
number  of  copper  plates,  and  many  curious 
hiftorical  annotations.  This  directory  coft 
me  a zequine ; but  a hundred  zequines  will 
not  purchafe  all  the  books  and  prints  which 
have  been  publilhed  at  Rome  on  thefe  fub- 
jedls.  Of  thefe  the  moft  celebrated  are  the 
plates  of  Piranefi,  who  is  not  only  an  inge- 
nious architeft  and  engraver,  but  alfo  a learned 
antiquarian  ; though  he  is  apt  to  run  riot  in 
his  conjedlures  ; and  with  regard  to  the  arts 
of  antient  Rome,  has  broached  fome  doc- 
trines, which  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
maintain.  Our  young  gentlemen  who  go  to 
Rome  will  do  well  to  be  upon  their  guard 
againfl:  a fet  of  {harpers,  (fome  of  them  of 
our  own  country,)  who  deal  in  piftures  and 
antiques,  and  very  often  impofe  upon  the 
uninformed  ftranger,  by  felling  him  trafh. 
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as  the  produftions  of  the  moft  celebrated 
artifts.  The  Englifh  are  more  than  any 
other  foreigners  expofed  to  this  impofition. 
They  are  fuppofed  to  have  more  money  to 
throw  away  5 and  therefore  a greater  num- 
ber of  fnares  are  layed  for  them.  This  opi^ 
nion  of  their  fuperior  wealth  they  take  a 
pride  in  confirming,  by  launching  out  into 
all  manner  of  unneceiTary  expence  : but, 
what  is  ftill  more  dangerous,  the  moment 
they  fet  foot  in  Italy,  they  are  feized  with  the 
ambition  of  becoming  connoiiTeurs  in  paint- 
ing, mufick,  ftatuary,  and  architefture ; and 
the  adventurers  of  this  country  do  not  fail 
to  flatter  this  weaknefs  for  their  owm  advan- 
tage. I have  feen  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
a number  of  raw  boys,  whom  Britain  feemed 
to  have  poured  forth  on  purpofe  to  bring  her 
national  charafter  into  contempt : ignorant, 
petulant,  rafh,  and  profligate,  without  any 
knowledge  or  experience  of  their  own,  without 
any  direftor  to  improve  their  underflanding, 
or  fuperintend  their  conduft.  One  engages 
in  play  with  an  infamous  gamefler,  and  is 
ftripped,  perhaps,  in  the  very  firfl:  partie : 
another  is  poxed  and  pillaged  by  an  anti^ 
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quated  cantatrice : a third  is  bubbled  by  a 
knavifh  antiquarian ; and  a fourth  is  laid 
under  contribution  by  a dealer  in  piftures. 
Some  turn  fiddlers,  and  pretend  to  compofe : 
but  all  of  them  talk  familiarly  of  the  arts, 
and  return  finifhed  connoiffeurs  and  cox- 
combs to  their  own  country.  The  moft  re- 
markable phasnomenon  of  this  kind,  which  I 
have  feen,  is  a boy  of  feventy-two,  now 
aftually  travelling  through  Italy,  for  im- 
provement, under  the  aufpices  of  another 
boy  of  twenty-two.  When  you  arrive  at 
Rome,  you  receive  cards  from  all  your  coun- 
try-folks in  that  city  : they  expe6l  to  have 
the  vifit  returned  next  day,  when  they  give 
orders  not  to  be  at  home  ; and  you  never 
fpeak  to  one  another  in  the  fequel.  This  is 
a refinement  in  hofpitality  and  politenefs, 
which  the  Englifh  have  invented  by  the 
ftrength  of  their  own  genius,  without  any 
affiftance  either  from  France,  Italy,  or  Lap- 
land.  No  Englilhman  above  the  degree  of 
a painter  or  cicerone  frequents  any  coffee- 
houfe  at  Rome  5 and  as  there  are  no  public 
diverfions  except  in  carnival-time,  the  only 
chance  you  have  for  feeing  your  compatriots. 
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i$  either  in  vifitlng  the  curiofitles,  or  at  a con- 
verfazione.  The  Italians  are  very  fcrupulous 
in  admitting  foreigners,  except  thofe  who  are 
introduced  as  people  of  quality : but  if  there 
happens  to  be  any  Englifli  lady  of  fafhion  at 
Rome,  fhe  generally  keeps  an  affembly,  to 
which  the  Britilh  fubjefts  refort.  In  my  next, 
I fliall  communicate,  without  ceremony  or 
affeftation,  what  further  remarks  I have 
made  at  Rome,  without  any  pretence,  how- 
ever, to  the  charafter  of  a connoifleur,  which, 
without  all  doubt,  would  fit  very  aukwardly 
upon. 


Dear  Sir, 


Your  Friend  and  Servant, 
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LETTER  XXX. 

Nicey  February  1765. 

Dear  Sir, 

"^TOTHING  can  be  more  agreeable  to 
^ ^ the  eyes  of  a ftranger,  efpecially  in 
the  heats  of  fammer,  than  the  great  num- 
ber of  public  fountains  that  appear  in  every 
part  of  Rome,  embellifhed  with  all  the  or- 
naments of  fculpture,  and  pouring  forth 
prodigious  quantities  of  cool  delicious  water, 
brought  in  aquedudls  from  different  lakes, 
rivers,  and  fources,  at  a confiderable  diftance 
from  the  city.  Thefe  works  are  the  remains 
of  the  munificence  and  induftry  of  the  an- 
tient  Romans,  who  were  extremely  delicate 
in  the  article  of  water:  but,  however,  great 
applaufe  is  alfo  due  to  thofe  beneficent  popes 
who  have  been  at  the  expence  of  reftoring 
and  repairing  thofe  noble  channels  of  health, 
pleafure,  and  convenience.  This  great  plen- 
ty of  water,  nevcrthelefs,  has  not  induced  the 
Romans  to  be  deanly.  Their  flreets,  and 
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even  their  palaces,  are  difgraced  with  filth. 
The  noble  piazza  Navona  is  adorned  with 
three  or  four  fountains,  one  of  which  is  per- 
haps the  moft  magnificent  that  Europe  can 
produce,  and  all  of  them  difeharge  vaft  ftreams 
of  water : but,  notwithftanding  this  pro- 
vifion,  the  piazza  is  almoft  as  dirty  as  Weft- 
Smithfield,  where  the  cattle  are  fold  in  London. 
The  corridores,  arcades,  and  even  ftair-cafes 
belonging  to  their  moft  elegant  palaces,  are 
depofitories  of  naftinefs,  and,  indeed,  in  fum- 
mer,  fmell  as  ftrong  as  fpirit  of  hartfhom. 
I have  a great  notion  that  their  anceftors 
were  not  much  more  cleanly.  If  we  con- 
fider  that  the  city  and  fulDurbs  of  Rome,  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  contained  about  feven 
millions  of  inhabitants,  a number  equal  at 
leaft  to  the  fum  total  of  all  the  fouls  in  Eng- 
land ; that  great  part  of  antient  Rome  was 
allotted  to  temples,  porticos,  bafilicse,  the- 
atres, thermae,  circi, , public  ' and  private 
walks  and  gardens,  where  very  few,  if  any, 
of  this  great  number  lodged , that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  inhabitants  were 
flaves  and  poor  people  who  did  not  enjoy  the 
conveniencies  of  life  ^ and  that  the  ufe  of 
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linen  was  fcarce  known  ; we  muft  naturally 
conclude  they  were  flrangely  crouded  toge- 
ther, and  that  In  general  they  were  a very 
frowzy  generation.  That  they  were  crowded 
together  appears  from  the  height  of  their 
houfes,  which  the  poet  Rutilius  compared  to 
towers  made  for  fcaling  heaven.  In  order  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  Auguftus  Caefar 
publifhed  a decree,  that  for  the  future  no 
houfes  fhould  be  built  above  feventy  feet  high, 
which,  at  a moderate  computation,  might 
make  fix  ftories.  But  what  feems  to  prove, 
beyond  all  difpute,  that  the  antient  Romans 
were  dirty  creatures,  are  thefe  tv/o  particu- 
lars. Vefpafian  laid  a tax  upon  urine  and 
ordure,  on  pretence  of  being  at  a great  ex- 
pence in  clearing  the  ftreets  from  fuch  nu- 
fances  3 an  impolition  which  amounted  to 
about  fourteen  pence  a year  for  every  indi- 
vidual ; and  when  Heliogabalus  ordered  all 
the  cobwebs  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  to  be 
collefted,  they  were  found  to  weigh  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds.  This  was  intended  as  a de- 
monftration  of  the  great  number  of  inha- 
bitants ; but  it  was  a proof  of  their  dirt, 
rather  than  of  their  populofity.  I might 
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likewlfe  add  the  delicate  cuftom  of  taking 
vomits  at  each  other's  houfes,  when  they  were 
invited  to  dinner,  or  fupper,  that  they  might  • 
prepare  their  ftomach  for  gormandizing- 5 a 
beaftly  proof  of  their  naftinefs  as  well  as 
gluttony.  Horace,  in  his  defcription  of  the 
banquet  of  Nafiedenus,  fays,  when  the  ca- 
nopy, under  which  they  fat,  fell  down,  it 
brought  along  with  it  as  much  dirt  as  is 
raifed  by  a hard  gale  of  wind  in  dry  weather : 

trahentia  pulveris  atri^ 

Quantum  non  aquilo  Campanis  eacitat  agris^^ 

I might  obferve  that  the  ftreets  were  often 
encumbered  with  the  putrifying  carcafTes  of 
criminals,  who  had  been  dragged  through 
them  by  the  heels,  and  precipitated  from  the 
Scala  Gemon'uz^  or  Tarpeian  rock,  before  they 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  which  was  the 
general  receptacle  of  the  cloaca  maxima^  and 
all  the  filth  of  Rome : befides,  the  bodies  of 
all  thofe  who  made  away  with  themfelves, 
without  fufficient  caufe  \ of  fuch  as  were 
condemned  for  lacrilege,  or  killed  by  thun-^ 
der,  were  left  unburned  and  unburied  to  rot 
above  ground. 

VoL.  II. 
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I believe  the  moderns  retain  more  of  the 
cuftoms  of  the  antient  Romans,  than  is  ge- 
nerally  imagined.  When  I firft  faw  the  in- 
fants at  the  e)ifans  trouves  in  Paris,  fo  fwathed 
with  bandages  that  the  very  fight  of  them 
made  my  eyes  water,  I little  dreamed,  that 
the  prefcription  of  the  antients  could  be 
pleaded  for  this  cuftom,  equally  fliocking  and 
ahfurd  : but,  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  I met 
with  tlie  antique  ftatue  of  a child  emaillote^ 
exaftly  in  the  fame  manner ; rolled  up  like 
an  i^^gyprian  mummy  from  the  feet.  The 
circulation  of  the  blood,  in  fuch  a cafe,  muft 
be  obftrufted  on  the  whole  furface  of  the' 
body ; and  nothing  at  liberty  but  the  head, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  the  child  that 
ought  to  be  confined.  Is  it  not  furprlfing 
that  common  fenfe  fhould  not  point  out, 
even  to  the  moil  ignorant,  that  thofe  ac- 
curfed  bandages  muft  heat  the  tender  infant 
into  a fever  j muft  hinder  the  aftion  of  the 
niufcles,  and  the  play  of  the  joints,  fo  necef- 
fary  to  health  and  nutrition  ; and  that  while 
the  refluent  blood  is  obftrucled  in  the  veins, 
which  run  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  the 
arteries,  which  lie  deep,  without  the  reach 
2 of 
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of  compreflion,  are  continually  pouring  their 
contents  into  the  head,  where  the  blood  meets 
with  no  refiftance?  The  vefTels  of  the  brain 
are  naturally  lax,  and  the  very  futures  of  the 
Ikull  are  yet  unclofed.  What  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  this  cruel  Twaddling  ? the  limbs 
are  wafted , the  joints  grow  ricketty ; the 
brain  is  comprefled,  and  a hydrocephalus, 
with  a great  head  and  fore  eyes,  enfues.  I 
take  this  abominable  praftice  to  be  one 
great  caufe  of  the  bandy  legs,  diminutive  bo- 
dies, and  large  heads,  fo  frequent  in  the  fouth 
of  France  and  in  Italy. 

I was  no  lefs  furprifed  to  find  the  modern 
fafhion  of  curling  the  hair,  borrowed  in  a 
great  meafure  from  the  coxcombs  and  co- 
quettes of  antiquity.  I faw  a buft  of  Nero 
in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  the  hair  reprefented 
in  rows  of  buckles,  like  that  of  a French 
petit-maitre,  conformable  to  the  picture  drawn 
of  him  by  Suetonius  : Grca  cultim  adeo  pu- 
dendum^ ut  coman  femper  in  gradus  formatam 
peregrinatione  achaica^  etiam  pene  verticem 
fumpferit,  I was  very  forry,  however,  to  find  that 
this  foppery  came  from  Greece.  As  for  Otho, 
he  wore  a galericulum,  or  tour,  on  account 
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of  thin  hair,  propter  raritatem  capillorum. 
fie  had  no  right  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Julius  Caefar,  who  concealed  his  bald  head 
with  a wreath  of  laurel.  But  there  is  a bull 
in  the  Capitol  of  Julia  Pia,  the  fecond  wife 
of  Septimius  Severus,  with  a moveable  peruke, 
drefied  exaftly  in  the  fafhionable  mode,  with 
this  difference,  that  there  is  no  part  of  it 
frizzled  5 nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  po- 
matum and  powder.  Thefe  improvements 
the  beau-monde  have  borrowed  from  the 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Modern  Rome  does  not  cover  more  than 
one  third  of  the  fpace  within  the  walls ; and 
thofe  parts  that  were  mofi:  frequented  of  old 
are  now  intirely  abandoned.  From  the  Ca- 
pitol to  the  Colifeum,  including  the  Forum 
Romanum  and  Boarium,  there  is  nothing  in- 
tire but  one  or  two  churches,  built  with  the 
fragments  of  antient  edifices.  You  defcend 
from  the  Capitol  between  the  remaining  pil- 
lars of  two  temples,  the  pedeftals  and  part  of 
the  (hafts  funk  in  the  rubbidi  ; then  paffing 
through  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus,  you  proceed  along  the  foot  of  Mens 
Palatinus,  which  (lands  on  your  right  hand, 
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•quite  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  antier.t 
palace  belonging  to  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
at  the  foot  of  it,  there  are  fome  beautiful  de- 
tached pillars  ftill  {landing.  • On  the  left  you 
fee  the  remains  of  the  T^emplum  Pads,  which 
feems  to  have  been  the  largeft  and  moil  mag- 
nificent of  all  the  temples  in  Rome.  It  was 
built  and  dedicated  by  the  emperor  Vefpafian, 
who  brought  into  it  all  the  treafure  and  pre- 
cious vefiys  which  he  found  in  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem.  The  columns  of  the  portico  he 
removed  from  Nero's  golden  houfe,  which  he 
levelled  with  the  ground.  This  temple  was 
iikewife  famous  for  its  library,  mentioned  by 
Aulus  Gellius.  Farther  on,  is  the  arch  of 
Conftantine  on  the  right,  a moil  noble  piece 
of  architedlure,  almoft  entire,  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  Meta  Siidans  before  it ; and  front- 
ing you,  the  noble  ruins  of  that  vail  amphi- 
theathre,  called  the  CoIofTaeum,  now  Colifeo, 
which  has  been  difmantled  and  dilapidated 
by  the  Gothic  popes  and  princes  of  modern 
Rome,  to  build  and  adorn  their  paltry  pa- 
laces. Behind  the  amphitheatre  were  the 
thermse  of  the  fame  emperor  Titus  Vefpafian. 
In  the  fame  quarter  was  the  Circus  Maximus  ; 
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and  the  whole  fpace  from  hence  on  both  fides, 
to  the  walls  of  Rome,  comprehending  above 
twice  as  much  ground  as  the  modern  city,  is 
almoft  covered  with  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. I fuppofe  there  is  more  concealed 
below  ground  than  appears  above.  The  mi- 
ferable  houfes,  and  even  garden-walls  of  the 
peafants  in  this  diftrift,  are  built  with  thefe 
precious  materials,  I mean  fhafts  and  capitals 
of  marble  columns,  heads,  arms,  legs,  and 
mutilated  trunks  of  ftatues.  What  pity  it 
is  that  among  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  at 
Rome,  there  is  not  one  lodging-houfe  re- 
maining. I (hould  be  glad  to  know  how 
the  fenators  of  Rome  were  lodged.  I want  to 
be  better  informed  touching  the'r^^'^  adiu?ny 
the  focuSy  the  ora  deorum  penatumy  the  conchu 
vidy  trilinicay  and  ccenationes ; the  atria  where 
the  women  refided,  and  employed  themfelves 
in  the  woollen  manufadlure  ; the  preetoridy 
which  were  fo  fpacious  as  to  become  a nu- 
fance  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  j and  the 
xyjlay  which  were  fhady  walks  between  two 
porticos,  where  the  men  exercifed  themfelves 
in  the  winter.  I am  difgufted  by  the  modern 
tafte  of  architecture,  though  I am  no  judge 

of 
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of  the  art.  The  churches  and  palaces  of 
thefe  days  are  crowded  with  petty  orna- 
ments, which  diftraft  the  eye,  and  by  breaks 
ing  the  defign  into  a variety  of  little  parts, 
deftroy  the  effedl  of  the  whole.  Every  door 
, and  window  has  its  feparate  ornaments,  its 
moulding,  frize,  cornice,  and  tympanum ; 
then  there  is  fuch  an  affemblage  of  ufelefs 
feftoons,  pillars,  pilafters,  with  their  archi- 
traves, entablatures,  and  I know  not  what, 
that  nothing  great  or  uniform  remains  to  fill 
the  view  3 and  we,  in  vain,  look  for  that  fim- 
plicity  of  grandeur,  thofe  large  mafles  of  light 
and  ihadow,  and  the  ihexprelTible  ETlTNOn-^ 
TON,  which  charafterife  the  edifices  of  the 
antients.  A great  edifice,  to  have  its  full, 
effect,  ought  to  be  ifole,  that  is,  detached  from 
all  others,  with  a large  fpace  around  it : but 
the  palaces  of  Rome,  and,  Indeed,  of  all  the 
other  cities  of  Italy,  which  I have  feen,  are 
fo  engaged  among  other  mean  houfes,  that 
their  beauty  and  magnificence  are  in  a great 
meafure  concealed.  Even  thofe  which  face 
open  ftreets  and  piazzas  are  only  dear  in 
front.  The  other  apartments  are  darkened 
by  the  vicinity  of  ordinary  houfes ; and  their 
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views  are  confined  by  dirty  and  difagreeable 
objefts.  Within  the  court  there  is  generally 
a noble  colonnade  all  round,  and  an  open 
corridore  above : but  the  flairs  are  ufually 
narrow,  fteep,  and  high : the  want  of  fafli- 
windows,  the  dullnefs  of  their  fmall  glafs 
lozenges,  the  dufly  brick  floors,  and  the 
crimfon  hangings  laced  with  gold,  contribute 
to  give  a gloomy  air  to  their  apartments ; I 
might  add  to  thefe  caufes,  a number  of  pic- 
tures executed  on  melancholy  fubjeds,  an- 
tique mutilated  flatues,  bulls,  baflb  relievos, 
urns,  and  fepulchral  flones,  with  which  their 
rooms  are  adorned.  It  mufl  be  owned,  how- 
ever, there  are  fome  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule.  The  villa  of  cardinal  Alexander  Al- 
bani  is  light,  gay,  and  airy ; yet  the  rooms 
are  too  fmall,  and  too  much  decorated  with 
carving  and  gilding,  which  is  a kind  of 
gingerbread  work.  The  apartments  of  one 
of  the  princes  Borghefe  are  furnifhed  in  the 
Englifh  tafle  ^ and  in  the  palazzo  di  colonna 
connejlabiky  there  is  a fa  loon,  or  gallery,  which, 
for  the  proportions,  lights,  furniture,  and  or-^ 
naments,is  the  mofl  noble,  elegant,  and  agree* 
able  apartment  I ever  faw. 
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It  is  diverting  to  hear  an  Italian  expatiate 
upon  the  greatnefs  of  Modern  Rome.  He 
will  tell  you  there  are  above  three  hundred 
palaces  in  the  city ; that  there  is  fcarce  a 
Roman  prince  whofe  revenue  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  thoufand  crowns;  and  that 
Rome  produces  not  only  the  moft  learned 
men,  but  alfo  the  moft  refined  politicians  In 
the  univerfe.  To  one  of  them  talking  In  this 
ftrain,  I replied,  that  inftead  of  three  hun- 
dred palaces,  the  number  did  not  exceed 
fourfcore  ; that  I had  been  informed,  on  good 
authority,  there  were  not  fix  individuals  in 
Rome  who  had  fo  much  as  forty  thoufand 
crowns  a year,  about  ten  thoufand  pounds 
fterling ; and  that  to  fay  their  princes  were 
fo  rich,  and  their  politicians  fo  refined,  was, 
in  effeft,  a fevere  fatiie  upon  them,  for  not 
employing  their  wealth  and  their  talents  for 
the  advantage  of  their  country.  I afked  why 
their  cardinals  and  princes  did  not  invite  and 
encourage  induftrious  people  to  fettle  and 
cultivate  the  Campania  of  Rome,  which  is  a 
defert  ? why  they  did  not  ralfe  a fubfcriptlori 
tP  drain  the  marflies  In  the  neighbourhood 
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of  the  city,  and  thus  meliorate  the  air,  which 
is  rendered  extremely  unwholefome  in  the 
fummer,  by  putrid  exhalations  from  thofe 
morafles  ? I demanded  of  them,  why  they 
did  not  contribute  their  wealth,  and  exert 
their  political  refinements,  in  augmenting 
their  forces  by  fea  and  land,  for  the  defence 
of  their  country,  introducing  commerce  and 
manufadures,  and  in  giving  fome  confe- 
quence  to  their  ftate,  which  was  no  more 
than  a mite  in  the  political  fcale  of  Europe  ? 
I exprefled  a defire  to  know  what  became  of 
all  thofe  films  of  money,  inafmuch  as  there 
was  hardly  any  circulation  of  gold  and  filver 
in  Rome,  and  the  very  bankers  on  whom 
ftrangers  have  their  credit,  make  intereft  to 
pay  their  tradefmen’s  bills  with  paper  notes 
of  the  bank  of  Spirito  Santo  ? And  now  I 
am  upon  this  fubjed,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
obferve  that  I was  ftrangely  milled  by  all  the 
books  I confulted  about  the  current  coin  of  Italy* 
In  Tufcany,  and  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  one 
fees  nothing  but  zequines  in  gold,  and  pieces 
of  two  paoli,  one  paolo,  and  half  a paolo, 
in  filver.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  a copper  coin 

at 
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at  Rome,  called  bajocco  and  mezzo  bajocco. 
Ten  bajocchi  make  a fcudo,  which  is  an 
imaginary  piece : two  fcudi  make  a ze- 

quine ; and  a French  loui’dore  is  worth 
about  two  zequines. 

Rome  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  catho- 
lic powers,  who  refpect  it  with  a fuperftitious 
veneration  as  the  metropolitan  feat  of  their 
religion  : but  the  popes  will  do  well  to  avoid 
mifunderftandings  with  the  maritime  protef- 
tant  Rates,  efpecially  the  Englifh,  who  being 
mailers  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  polTef- 
fion  of  Minorca,  have  it  in  their  power  at 
all  times  to  land  a body  of  troops  within 
four  leagues  of  Rome,  and  to  take  the  city, 
without  oppolition.  Rome  is  furrounded 
with  an  old  wall,  but  altogether  incapable  of 
defence.  Or  if  it  was,  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  is  fo  extenlive,  that  it  would  require  a 
garrifon  of  twenty  thoufand  men.  The  only 
appearance  of  a fortification  in  this  city,  i^ 
the  callle  of  St.  Angelo,  fituated  on  the  fur- 
ther bank  of  the  Tyber,  to  which  there  is  ■ 
accefs  by  a hajidfome  bridge : but  this  callle, 
which  was  formerly  the  moles  Adriani^  could 

not 
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not  hold  out  half  a day  againft  a battery  of 
ten  pieces  of  cannon  properly  direfted.  It 
was  an  expedient  left  to  the  invention  of  the 
modern  Romans,  to  convert  an  ancient  tomb 
into  a citadel.  It  could  only  ferve  as  a tem- 
porary retreat  for  the  pope  in  times  of  po- 
pular commotion,  and  on  other  fudden  emer- 
gencies ; as  it  happened  in  the  cafe  of  pope 
Clement  VII.  when  the  troops  of  the  emperor 
took  the  city  by  afiault ; and  this  only  while 
he  refided  at  the  Vatican,  from  whence  there 
is  a covered  gallery  continued  to  the  caftle  : 
it  can  never  ferve  this  purpofe  again,  while 
the  pontiff  lives  on  Monte  Cavallo,  which  is 
at  the  other  end  of  the  city.  The  caftle  of 
St.  Angelo,  howfoever  ridiculous  as  a fortrefs, 
appears  refpeftable  as  a noble  monument  of 
antiquity,  and  though  ftanding  in  a low 
fituation,  is  one  of  the  firft  objefts  that  ftrike 
the  eye  of  a ftranger  approaching  Rome. 
On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  are  the 
wretched  remains  of  the  Maufoleum  Augufti, 
which  was  ftill  more  magnificent.  Part  of 
the  walls  is  ftanding,  and  the  terraces  are 
coiwrted  into  garden-ground.  In  viewing 
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thefe  ruins,  I remembered  Virgil’s  pathetic 
defcriptlon  of  Marcellus,  who  was  here  in- 
tombed  : 

S^uantos  ilk  virum^  magnum  mavortis  ad  urhem. 
Campus  aget  gemitus^  vel  que  T’yherine,  videhis 
Tuner cum  tumulum  preter  lahere  recent em. 

The  beautiful  poem  of  Ovid  de  Confolatione 
ad  Livianiy  written  after  the  afhes  of  Au-*- 
guftus  and  his  nephew  Marcellus,  of  Ger- 
manlcus,  Agrippa,  and  Drufus,  were  de- 
pofited  in  this  maufoleum,  concludes  with 
thefe  lines,  which  are  extremely  tender  : 

Claudite  jam  Parca  nimium  refer  at  a fepulchra ; 
Claudite^  plus  jufto^  jam  domus  ifta  patet ! 

What  the  author  faid  of  the  monument, 
you  will  be  tempted  to  fay  of  this  letter, 
which  I fhall  therefore  clofe  in  the  old  ftile, 
affuring  you  that  I ever  am, 

Yours  moft  affedlionately. 


LETTER 
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Nicet  March  5,1765. 

Dear  Sir, 

IN  my  laft  I gave  you  my  opinion  freely 
of  the  modern  palaces  of  Italy.  I fliall 
now  hazard  my  thoughts  upon  the  gardens 
of  this  country,  which  the  inhabitants  extol 
with  all  the  hyperboles  of  admiration  and  ap- 
plaufe.  I mujft  acknowledge  however,  I have 
not  feen  the  famous  villas  .at  Frafcati  and 
Tivoli,  which  are  celebrated  for  their  gardens 
and  water-works.  I intended  to  vilit  thefe 
places ; but  was  prevented  by  an  unexpedled 
change  of  weather,  which  deterred  me  from 
going  to  the  country.  On  the  laft  day  of 
September  the  mountains  of  Paleftrina  were 
covered  with  fnow;  and  the  air  became  fo 
cold  at  Rome,  that  I was  forced  to  put  on  my 
winter  cloaths.  This  objedlion  continued,  till 
I found  it  neceflary  to  fet  out  on  my  return 
to  Florence.  But  1 have  feen  the  gardens  of 
the  Poggio  Imperiale^  and  the  Palazzo  de  Pitti 
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at  Florence,  and  thofe  of  the  Vatican,  of  the 
pope's  palace  on  Monte  Cavallo,  of  the  Villa 
Ludovifia,  Medicea,  and  Pinclana,  at  Rome ; 
fo  that  I think  I have  fome  right  to  judge  of 
the  Italian  tafte  in  gardening.  Among  thofe 
I have  mentioned,  that  of  the  Villa  Pinciana 
is  the  rnoft  remarkable  and  the  moft  exten- 
five,  including  a fpace  of  three  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, hard  by  the  walls  of  Rome,  containing 
a variety  of  fituatlons  high  and  low,  which 
favour  all  the  natural  embellifhments  one 
would  expedf  to  meet  with  in  a garden,  and 
exhibit  a diverfity  of  noble  views  of  the  city 
and  adjacent  country. 

In  a fine  extenfive  garden . or  park,  an 
Englifhman  expeds  to  fee  a number  of  groves 
and  glades  intermixed  with  an  agreeable  ne- 
gligence, which  feems  to  be  the  effeft  of  na- 
ture and  accident.  He  looks  for  fhady  walks 
encrufted  with  gravel  j for  open  lawns  covered 
with  verdure  as  fmooth  as  velvet,  but  much 
more  lively  and  agreeable ; for  ponds,  canals, 
bafins,  cafcades,  and  running  ftreams  of  wa- 
ter ; for  clumps  of  trees,  woods,  and  wilder- 
nefies,  cut  into  delightful  alleys,  perfumed 
with  honey-fuckle  and  fweet-briar,  and  re- 
founding 
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founding  with  the  mingled  melody  of  all  the 
finging  birds  of  heaven  : he  looks  for  plats 
of  flov/ers  in  different  parts  to  refrdh  the 
fenfe,  and  pleafe  the  fancy;  for  arbours, 
grottos,  hermitages,  temples,  and  alcoves,  to 
fhelter  him  from  the  fun,  and  afford  him 
means  of  contemplation  and  repofe ; and  he 
cxpedls  to  find  the  hedges,  groves,  and  walks, 
and  lawns  kept  with  the  utmofl:  order  and 
propriety.  He  who  loves  the  beauties  of 
fimple  nature,  and  the  charms  of  neatnefs, 
will  feek  for  them  in  vain  amidfl  the  groves 
of  Italy.  In  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Pinciana, 
there  is  a plantation  of  four  hundred  pines, 
or  rather  firs,  which  the  Italians  view  with 

r 

rapture  and  admiration  : there  is  likewife  a 
long  walk  of  trees  extending  from  the  garden-, 
gate  to  the  palace  ; and  plenty  of  fhade,  with 
alleys  and  hedges  in  different  parts  of  the 
ground  : but  the  groves  are  neglefted ; the 
walks  are  laid  with  nothing  but  common 
mould  or  fand,  black  and  dufty  ; the  hedges 
are  tall,  thin,  and  fhabby ; the  trees  ftunted ; 
the  open  ground,  brown  and  parched,  has 
fcarce  any  appearance  of  verdure.  The  flat, 
regular  alleys  of  evergreens  are  cut  into 

fantaflic 
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fantaftic  figures  ; the  flower  gardens  embel- 
liflied  with  thin  cyphers  and  flouriflied  figures 
in  box,  while  the  flowers  grow  in  rows  of 
earthen-pots,  and  the  ground  appears  as 
dulky  as  if  it  was  covered  with  the  cinders 
of  a blackfmith’s  forge.  The  water,  of  which 
there  is  great  plenty,  inflead  of  being  col- 
lefled  in  large  pieces,  or  conveyed  in  little 
rivulets  and  ffreams,  to  refrefh  the  thirfly  foil, 
or  managed  fo  as  to  form  agreeable  cafcades, 
is  fquirted  from  fountains  in  different  parts 
of  the  garden,  through  tubes  little  bigger 
than  common  glyfter-pipes.  It  mufl:  be 
owned  indeed  that  the  fountains  have  their 
merit  in  the  way  of  fculpture  and  architec- 
ture ; and  that  here  is  a great,  number  of 
ftatues  which  merit  attention  : but  they  ferve 
only  to  encumber  the  ground,  and  deftroy  that 
effect  of  rural  fimplicity,  which  our  gardens 
are  defigned  to  produce.  In  a word,  here  we 
fee  a variety  of  walks  and  groves  and  foun- 
tains, a wood  of  four  hundred  pines,  a pad- 
dock  with  a few  meagre  deer,  a flower-gar- 
den, an  aviary,  a grotto,  and  a fifh  pond  5 
and  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  particulars,  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a very  contemptible  garden, 
VpL.  II,  I when 
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when  compared  to  that  of  Stowe  in  Bucking- 
hamfliire,  or  even  to  thofe  of  Kenfington  and 
Richmond.  The  Italians  underftand,  be- 
caufe  they  ftudy,  the  excellencies  of  art  ; but 
they  have  no  idea  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 
This  Villa  Pinciana,  which  belongs  to  the 
Borghefe  family,  v^oukl  make  a complete 
academy  for  painting  aiisj  fculpture,  efpeci- 
ally  for  the  ftudy  of  antient  marbles  5 for, 
exduftve  of  the  ftatues  and  bufts  in  the  gar- 
den, and  the  vaft  colleftion  in  the  different 
apartments,  almoft  the  whole  outfide  of  the 
houfc  is  covered  with  curious  pieces  in  baffo 
and  alto  relievo.  The  moft  mafterly  is  that 
of  Curtius  on  horfeback,  leaping  into  the 
gulpli  or  opening  of  the  earth,  which  is  faid 
to  have  clofed  on  receiving  this  facrifice. 
Among  the  exhibitions  of  art  within  the 
houfe,  I was  much  ftruck  with  a Bacchus, 
and  the  death  of  Meleager,  reprefented  on 
an  antient  fepulchre.  There  is  alfo  an  ad- 
mirable ftatue  of  Silenus,  with  the  infant 
Bacchus  in  his  arms  ; a moft  beautiful  gla- 
diator 5 a curious  Moor  of  black  marble, 
with  a fhirt  of  white  alabafter  j a finely  pro- 
portioned bull  of  black  marble  alfo,  ftanding 
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upon  a table  of  alabafter  ^ a black  gipfey 
with  a head,  hands,  and  feet  of  brafs  •,  and 
the  famous  hermaphrodite,  which  vies  with 
that  of  Florence : though  the  moft  curious 
circumflance  of  this  article,  is  the  mattrafs 
executed  and  placed  by  Bernini,  with  fuch  art 
and  dexterity,  that  to  the  view,  it  rivals  the 
foftnefs  of  wool,  and  feems  to  retain  the 
marks  of  preffure,  according  to  the  figure  of 
the  fuperincumbent  ftatue.  Let  us  likewife 
own,  for  the  honour  of,  the  moderns,  that 
the  fame  artifl:  has  produced  two  fine  ftatues^ 
which  we  find  among  the  ornaments  of  this 
villa,  namely,  a David  Vvith  his  fling  in  the 
attitude  of  throwing  the  flone  at  the  giant 
Goliah  ; and  a Daphne  changing  into  laurel 
at  the  approach  of  Apollo.  On  the  bafe  of 
this  figure,  are  the  two  following  elegant 
lines,  written  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  in  his 
younger  years : 

^ifquis  amans  fequitur  fugitive  gaudia  formcC^ 

Fronde  manus  impiety  baccas  vel  carpit  amaras. 

I ought  not  to  forget  two  exquifite  antique 
ftatues  of  Venus,  the  weeping  flave,  and  the 
youth  pulling  a thorn  out  of  his  foot. 
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I do  not  pretend  to  give  a methodical  de- 
tail of  the  curiofities  of  Rome  : they  have 
been  already  defcribed  by  different  authors, 
who  were  much  better  qualified  than  I am 
for  the  talk  : but  you  lhall  have  what  ob- 
fervations  I made  on  the  moft  remarkable 
objefts,  without  method,  juft  as  they  occur 
to  my  remembrance ; and  I proteft  the  re- 
marks are  all  my  own  : fo  that  if  they  de- 
ferve  any  commendation,  I claim  all  the 
merit  3 and  if  they  are  impertinent,  I muft 
be  contented  to  bear  all  the  blame. 

The  piazza  of  St.  Peter’s  church  is  altoge- 
ther fublime.  The  double  colonnade  on  each 
fide  extending  in  a femi-circular  fweep,  the 
ftupendous  /Egyptian  obelilk,-  the  two  foun- 
tains, the  portico,  and  the  admirable  facade  of 
the  church,  form  fuch  an  affemblage  of  mag- 
nificent objects,  as  cannot  fail  to  imprefs  the 
mind  with  awe  and  admiration  : but  the 
church  would  have  produced  a ftill  greater 
effeft,  had  it  been  detached  entirely  from  the 
buildings  of  the  Vatican.  It  would  then 
have  been  a mafter-piece  of  • architedture, 
complete  in  ail  its  parts,  intire  and  perfect : 
whereas,  at  prefen t,  it  is  no  more  than  a beau- 
tiful 
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tiful  member . attached  to  a vaft  undigefted- 
and  irregular  pile  of  building.  As  to  the 
architecture  of  this  famous  temple,  I (liall 
fay  nothing  ; neither  do  I pretend  to  defcribe 
the  internal  ornaments.  The  great  pi6lure 
of  Mofaic  work,  and  that  of  St.  Peter’s 
bark  toiTed  by  the  tempeft,  which  appear 
over  the  gate  of  the  church,  though  rude  in 
comparifon  with  modern  pieces,  are  never- 
thelefs  great  curiofities,  when  confidered  as 
the  work  of  Giotto,  who  flourlflied  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His 
matter  was  Cimabue,  who  learned  painting 
and  architefture  of  the  Grecian  artitts,  who 
came  from  Conftantinople,  and  firtt  revived 
thefe  arts  in  Italy.  But,  to  return  to  St.  Pe- 
ter’s, I was  not  at  all  pleafed  v;ith  the  famous 
'ftatue  of  the  dead  Chrift  in  his  mother’s  lap, 
-by  Michael  Angelo.  The  figure  of  Chritt  is 
as  much  emaciated,  as  if  he  had  died  of  a 
confumption ; befides,  there  is  fomething  in- 
delicate, not  to  fay  indecent,  in  the  attitude 
and  defign  of  a man’s  body,  ftark  naked, 
lying  upon  the  knees  of  a woman.  Here  are 
Tome  good  pi6lures,  I fliould  rather  fay  copies 
good  pictures,  done  in  Mofaic  to  great  per- 
I 3 feftion  5 
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feflion ; particularly  a St.  Sebaftian  by  Dome- 
nichino,  and  Michael  the  Archangel,  from  a 
painting  of  Guido  Rheni.  I am  extremely 
fond  of  all  this  artift’s  pieces.  There  is  a 
tendernefs  and  delicacy  in  his  manner  ; and 
his  figures  are  all  exquifitely  beautiful,  though 
his  expreflion  is  often  erroneous,  and  his  atti- 
tudes are  always  affected  and  unnatural.  In 
this  very  piece  the  archangel  has  all  the  air  of 
a French  dancing-mafter  j and  I have  feen  a 
Madonna  by  the  fame  hand,  I think  it  is  in 
the  Palazzo  di  Barberini,  in  which,  though 
the  figures  are  enchanting,  the  Virgin  is  re- 
prefented  holding  up  the  drapery  of  the  In- 
fant, with  the  ridiculous  affe6lation  of  a 
finger  on  the  ftage  of  our  Italian  opera. 
The  Mofaic  work,  though  brought  to  a 
wonderful  degree  of  improvement,  and  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  churches,  the  damp- 
nefs  of  which  is  pernicious  to  the  colours  of 
the  pallet,  I will  not  yet  compare  to  the  pro- 
duflions  of  the  pencil.  The  glaflynefs  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreflion)  of  the  fur- 
face,  throws,  in  my  opinion,  a falfe  light  on 
fome  parts  of  the  pifture  ; and  w'hen  you  ap- 
proach it,  the  joinings  of  the  pieces  look  like 

fo 
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To  many  cracks  on  painted  canvas.  Beficles, 
this  method  is  extremely  tedious  and  expen- 
five.  I w^ent  to  fee  the  artifts  at  work,  in  a 
houfe  that  ftands  near  the  church,  where  I 
was  much  pleafed  with  the  ingenuity  of  the 
procefss  and  not  a little  furprized  at  the  great 
number  of  different  colours  and  tints,  which 
are  kept  in  feparate  draws,  marked  wdth  num- 
bers as  far  as  feventeen  thoufand.  For  a fingle 
head  done  in  Mofaic,  they  alked  me  fifty 
zequines.  But  to  return  to  the  church.  The 
altar  of  St.  Peter's  choir,  notwithftanding  all 
the  ornaments  which  have  been  lavifhed  upon 
it,  is  no  more  than  a heap  of  puerile  finery, 
better  adapted  to  an  Indian  paged,  than  to  a 
temple  built  upon  the  principles  of  the  Greek 
architefture.  The  four  coloflal  figures  that 
proport  the  chair,  are  both  clumfy  and  dif- 
proportioned.  The  drapery  of  flatues,  whe- 
ther in  brafs  or  ftone,  when  thrown  into 
large  maffes,  appears  hard  and  unpleafant  to 
the  eye  ^ and  for  that  reafon  the  antients  al- 
ways imitated  wet  linen,  which  exhibiting  the 
fhape  of  the  limbs  underneath,  and  hanging 
in  a multiplicity  of  w^et  folds,  gives  an  air  of 
lightnefs,  foftnefs,  and  ductility  to  the  whole, 

I 4 Thefe 
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Thefe  two  flatues  weigh  116257  pounds, 
and  as  they  fuftain  nothing  but  a chair,  are 
out  of  all  proportion,  inafimich  as  the  fup- 
porters  ought  to  be  fuitable  to  the  things  fup- 
ported.  Here  are  four  giants  holding  up  the 
old  wooden  chair  of  the  apoftle  Peter,  if 
we  may  believe  the  book  De  Ide?ititafe  Cathe-- 
dree  Romance.  The  implements  of  popilli. 
fuperftition ; fuch  as  relicks  of  pretended 
faints,  ill  proportioned  fpires  and  bellfreys, 
and  the  naufeous  repetition  of  the  figure  of 
the  crofs,  which  is  in  itfelf  a very  mean  and 
difagreeable  objeft,  only  fit  for  the  prifons  of 
condemned  criminals,  have  contributed  to 
introduce  a vitious  tafte  into  the  external  ar~ 
chiteftiire,  as  well  as  in  the  interna]  orna- 
ments of  our  temples.  All  churches  are 
built  in  the  figure  of  a crofs,  which  effedlu- 
ally  prevents  the  eye  from  taking  in  the  fcope 
of  the  building,  either  without  fide  or  with- 
in j confequently  robs  the  edifice  of  its  pro- 
per effect.  The  palace  of  the  Efeurial  in 
Spain  is  laid  out  in  the  fhape  of  a gridiron, 
becaufe  the  convent  was  built  in  confequence 
of  a vow  to  St.  Laurence,  who  was  broiled 
to  death  like  a barbecued  pig.  What  pity  it 
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is,  that  the  labours  of  painting  fhould  have 
been  fo  much  employed  on  the  (hocking  fub- 
je6ls  of  the  martyrology.  Befides  number- 
lefs  piftures  of  the  flagellation,  crucifixion' 
and  clefcent  from  the  crofs,  wc  have  Judith 
with  the  head  of  Holofernes,  Herodias  with 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptifl:,  Jael  afTaflinat- 
ing  Sifera  in  his  fleep,  Peter  writhing  on  the 
crofs,  Stephen  battered  with  flones,  Sebaftian 
ftuck  full  of  arrows,  Laurence  frying  upon 
the  coals,  Bartholomew  fleaed  alive,  and  a 
hundred  other  piftures  equally  frightful, 
which  can  only  ferve  to  fill  the  mind  with 
gloomy  ideas,  and  encourage  a fpirit  of  reli- 
gious fanaticifm,  which  has  always  been  at- 
tended with  mifchievous  confequences  to  the 
community  where  it  reigned. 

The  tribune  of  the  great  altar,  confifting 
of  four  wreathed  brafs  pillars,  gilt,  fup- 
porting  a canopy,  is  doubtlefs  very  magnifi- 
cent, if  not  over-charged  with  fculpture^ 
fluting,  foliage,  feftoons,  and  figures  of  boys 
and  angels,  which,  with  the  hundred  and 
twenty-two  lamps  of  filver,  continually  burn-^ 
ing  below,  ferve  rather  to  dazzle  the  eyes,  and 
kindle  the  devotion  of  the  ignorant  vulgar, 

than 
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than  to  excite  the  admiration  of  a judicious 
obferver. 

There  is  nothing,  I believe,  in  this  famous 
flrufture,  fo  worthy  of  applaufe,  as  the  ad- 
mirable fymmetry  and  proportion  of  its  parts. 
Notwithftanding  all  the  carving,  gilding,  baflb 
relievos,  medallions,  urns,  ftatues,  columns, 
and  piftures  with  which  it  abounds,  it  does 
not,  on  the  whole,  appear  over-crouded  with 
ornaments.  When  you  firft  enter,  your  eye 
is  filled  fo  equally  and  regularly,  that  nothing 
appears  ftupendous  j and  the  church  feems 
confiderably  fmaller  than  it  really  is.  The 
ftatues  of  children,  that  fupport  the  founts  of 
holy  water  when  obferved  from  the  door, 
feem  to  be  of  the  natural  lize  ; but  as  you 
draw  near,  you  perceive  they  are  gigantic./ 
In  the  fame  manner,  the  figures  of  the  doves, 
with  olive  branches  in  their  beaks,  which  are 
reprefented  on  the  wall,  appear  to  be  within 
your  reach ; but  as  you  approach  them,  they 
recede  to  a confiderable  height,  as  if  they  had 
flown  upwards  to  avoid  being  taken. 

I was  much  difappointed  at  fight  of  the 
Pantheon,  which,  after  all  that  has  been  faid 
of  it,  looks  like  a huge  cockpit,  open  at  top. 

The 
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The  portico  which  Agrippa  added  to  the 
building,  is  undoubtedly  very  noble,  though, 
in  my  opinion,  it  correfponds  but  ill  with  the 
fimplicity  of  the  edifice.  With  all  my  venera- 
tion for  the  antients,  I cannot  fee  in  what  the 
beauty  of  the  rotunda  confifts.  It  is  no  more 
than  a plain  unpierced  cylinder,  or  circular 
wall,  with  two  fillets  and  a cornice,  having  a 
vaulted  roof  or  cupola,  open  in  the  centre. 
I mean  the  original  building,  without  confi- 
dering  the  veftibule  of  Agrippa.  Within  fide 
it  has  much  the  air  of  a maufoleum.  It  was 
this  appearance  which,  in  all  probability,  fug- 
gefted  the  thought  to  Boniface  IV.  to  tranfport 
hither  eight  and  twenty  cart-loads  of  old  rot- 
ten bones,  dug  from  different  burying-places, 
and  then  dedicate  it  as  a church  to  the  blefled 
Virgin  and  all  the  holy  martyrs.  I am  not 
one  of  thofe  who  think  it  is  well  lighted  by 
the  hole  at  the  top,  which  is  about  nine  and 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  although  the  author 
of  the  Grand  Tour  calls  it  but  nine.  The 
fame  author  fays,  there  is  a defcent  of  eleven 
fteps  to  go  into  it  j that  it  is  a hundred  and 
forty-four  feet  in  heighth,  and  as  many  in 
breadth  j that  it  was  covered  with  copper, 

v.'hich, 
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which,  with  the  brafs  nails  of  the  portico, 
pope  Urban  VIII.  took  away,  and  converted 
into  the  four  wreathed  pillars  that  fupport 
the  canopy  of  the  high  altar  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  &c.  The  truth  is,  before  the 
time  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  the  earth  was 
fo  raifed  as  to  cover  part  of  the  temple,  and 
there  was  a defeent  of  fome  fteps  into 
the  porch  : but  that  pontiff*  ordered  the 
ground  to  be  pared  away  to  the  very  pcdeftal 
or  bafe  of  the  portico,  which  is  now  even 
with  the  ftreet,  fo  that  there  is  no  defeent 
whatfoever.  The  height  is  two  hundred 
palmi,  and  the  breadth  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  ; which,  reckoning  the  palmi  at 
nine  inches,  will  bring  the  height  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  breadth  to  one 
hundred  and  fixty-thrce  feet  fix  inches.  It 
was  not  any  covering  of  copper  which  pope 
Urban  VIII.  removed,  but  large  brafs  beams, 
which  fupported  the  roof  of  the  portico. 
They  weighed  186392  pounds  ; and  afforded 
metal  enough  not  only  for  the  pillars  in  St. 
Peter  s church,  but  alfo  for  feveral  pieces  of 
artillery.  What  is  more  extraordinary,  the 
gilding  of  thofe  columns  is  faid  to  have  coft 

forty 
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forty  thoufand  golden  crowns  : fure  money 
was  never  worfe  laid  out.  Urban  VIII.  like- 
wife  added  two  bellfrey  towers  to  the  rotunda ; 
and  I wonder  he  did  not  cover  the  central  hole 
with  glafs,  as  it  muft  be  very  inconvenient  and 
difagreeable  to  thofe  who  go  to  church  below, 
to  be  expofed  to  the  rain  in  wet  weather, 
which  muft  alfo  render  it  very  damp  and  un- 
wholefome.  I viiited  it  feveral  times,  and 
each  time  it  looked  more  and  more  gloomy 
and  fepulchral. 

The  magni^cence  of  the  Romans  was  not 
fo  confpicuous  in  their  temples,  as  in  their 
theatres,  amphitheatres,  circufTes,  naumachia, 
aqueduds,  triumphal  arches,  porticoes,  bafi- 
licse,  but  efpecially  their  thermre,  or  bathing-^ 
places.  A great  number  of  their  temples 
were  fmall  and  inconfiderable  5 not  one  of 
them  was  comparable  either  for  fize  or  mag- 
nificence, to  the  modern  church  of  St.  Peter 
of  the  Vatican.  The  famous  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus  was  neither  half  fo  long,  nor 
half  fo  broad ; it  was  but  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  in 
breadth ; whereas  the  length  of  St.  Peter's 
extends  to  fix  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet, 

and 
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and  the  bi'eadth  to  above  five  hundred.  It  is 
very  near  twice  as  large  as  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Olympius  in  Greece,  which  was  counted 
one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  But 
I fliall  take  another  opportunity  to  explain  ’ 
myfelf  further  on  the  antiquities  of  this 
city;  a fubjeft,  upon  which  I am  difpofed 
to  be  (perhaps  impertinently)  circumftantial. 
When  I begin  to  run  riot,  you  fhould  check 
me  with  the  freedom  of  a friend.  The  moll 
diflant  hint  will  be  fufficient  to. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  afluredly. 


LETTER 
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Nue,  March  xo,  176 5. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  Coloflaeum  or  amphitheatre  built 
by  Flavius  Vefpafian,  is  the  moft  ftu- 
pendous  work  of  the  kind  which  antiquity 
can  produce.  Near  one  half  of  the  external 
circuit  ftill  remains,  confifting  of  four  tire  of 
arcades,  adorned  with  columns  of  four  or- 
ders, Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite. 
The  heighth  and  extent  of  it  may  be  guefled 
from  the  number  of  fpeftators  it  contained, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  thoufand;  and  yet, 
according  to  Fontana’s  menfuration,  it  could 
not  contain  above  thirty-four  thoufand  per- 
fons  fitting,  allowing  a foot  and  an  half  for 
each  perfon  : for  the  circuit  of  the  whole 
building  did  not  exceed  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  ‘fixty  feet.  The  amphitheatre 
at  Verona  is  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  in  circumference ; and  that  of 

Nifmes, 
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Nlfmes,  one  thoufand  and  eighty.  The  Co- 
loffaeum  was  built  by  Vefpafian,  who  employed 
thirty  thoufand  Jewifh  flaves  in  the  work  5 
but  finifhed  and  dedicated  by  his  fon  Titus, 
who,  on  thefirft  day  of  its  being  opened,  pro- 
duced fifty  thoufand  wild  beafts,  which  were 
all  killed  in  the  arena.  The  Romans  were 
undoubtedly  a barbarous  people,  who  de- 
lighted in  horrible  fpeflacles.  They  viewed 
with  pleafure  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals 
dragged  through  the  ftreets,  or  thrown  down 
the  Scalae  Gemonise  and  Tarpeian  rock,  for 
their  contemplation.  Their  roftra  were  gene- 
rally adorned  with  the  heads  of  fome  remark- 
able citizens,  like  Temple-Bar,  at  London. 
They  even  bore  the  fight  of  Tully’s  head 
fixed  upon  that  very  roftrum  where  he  had 
fo  often  ravilTied  their  ears  with  all  the  charms 
of  eloquence,  in  pleading  the  caufe  of  inno- 
cence and  public  virtue.  They  took  delight 
in  feeing  their  fellow- creatures  torn  in  pieces 
by  wild  beafts,  in  the  amphitheatre.  They 
fliouted  with  applaufe  when  they  faw  a poor 
dvv^arf  or  flave  killed  by  his  adverfary  ; but 
their  tranfports  were  altogether  extravagant, 
Vvhen  the  devoted  captives  were  obliged  to 

fight 
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fight  in  troops,  till  one  fide  was  entirely 
butchered  by  the  other.  Nero  produced  four 
hundred  fenators,  and  fix  hundred  of  the 
equeftrian  order,  as  gladiators  in  the  public 
arena : even  the  women  fought  with  wild 
beafts,  as  well  as  with  each  other,  and 
drenched  the  amphitheatres  with  their  blood. 
Tacitus  fays,  Sed  fceminanm  illuflrium^ 
fenatorumque  jiliorum  plures  per  are?2a?n  fadati 
JiintP  The  execrable  cuftom  of  facrificing 
captives  orflaves  at  the  tombs  of  their  mafters 
and  great  men,  which  is  ftill  preferved  among 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  obtained  alfo  among 
the  antients,  Greeks  as  well  as  Romans.  I 
could  never,  without  horror  and  indignation, 
read  that  paflage  in  the  twenty-third  book  of 
the  Iliad,  which  defcribes  twelve  valiant  Tro- 
jan captives  facrificed  by  the  inhuman  Achilles 
at  the  tomb  of  his  friend  Patroclus. 


(Mzv  Tfwcjv  fA.£ya6o(JLav 
ixfxix  701  Trdvra^  TTup  e7^Ui» 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me,  that  a people  is 
the  more  brave,  the  more  they  are  accuftomed 
to  bloodfhed  in  their  public  entertainments. 
True  bravery  is  not  favage  but  humane. 
VoL,  IF.  K Some 
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Some  of  this  fanguinary  fpirit  is  inherited  by 
the  inhabitants  of  a certain  ifland  that  (hall 
be  namelefs — -but,  mum  for  that.  You  will 
naturally  fuppofe  that  the  Colifeo  was  ruined 
by  the  barbarians  who  facked  the  city  of 
Rome:  in  effeft,  they  robbed  it  of  its  orna- 
ments and  valuable  materials;  but  it  was  re- 
ferved  for  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  modern 
Rome  to  difmantle  the  edifice,  and  reduce  it 
to  its  prefcnt  ruinous  condition.  One  part  of 
it  was  demolillied  by  pope  Paul  II.  that  he 
might  employ  the  ftones  of  it  In  building  the 
palace  of  St.  Mark.  It  was  afterwards  dila- 
pidated for  the  fame  purpofes  by  the  cardi- 
nals Riarius  and  Farnefe,  which  laft  affumed 
the  tiara  under  the  name  of  Paul  III,  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  injuries,  there  Is  enough 
ftanding  to  convey  a very  fublime  idea  of  an- 
tient  magnificence. 

The  Circi  and  Naumachia,  if  confidered 
as  buildings  and  artificial  bafms,  are  admi- 
rable 5 but  if  examined  as  areae  Intended  for 
horfe  and  chariot-races,  and  artificial  feas  for 
exhibiting  naval  engagements,  they  feem  to 
prove  that  the  ancient  Romans  were  but  in- 
differently fkilled  and  exercifed  either  In  horfe- 
2 manfhip 
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manfhip  or  naval  armaments.  The  inclo- 
fure  of  the  emperor  Caracalla’s  circus  is  ft  ill 
ftanding,  and  fcarce  affords  breathing  room 
for  an  Englifli  hunter.  The  Circus  Maximus, 
by  far  the  largeft  in  Rome,  was  not  fo  long  as 
the  Mall;  and  I Will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
St.  James’s  Park  would  make  a much  more 
ample  and  convenient  fcene  for  thofe  diver- 
fions.  I imagine  an  old  Roman  would  be  very 
much  furprifed  to  fee  an  Englifti  race  on  the 
courfe  at  New-Market.  The  Circus  Maximus 
was  but  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  A 
good  part  of  this  was  taken  up  by  the  fpina, 
or  middle  fpace,  adorned  with  temples,  fta- 
tiies,  and  two  great  obeliflcs ; as  well  as  by  the 
euripus,  or  canal,  made  by  order  of  Julius 
Caefar,  to  contain  crocodiles,  and  other  aqua- 
tic animals,  which  were  killed  occafionally. 
This  was  fo  large,  that  Heliogabalus,  having 
filled  it  with  excellent  wine,  exhibited  naval 
engagements  in  it,  for  the  amufement  of  the 
people.  It  furrounded  three  fides  of  the 
fquare,  fo  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  race 
did  not  much  exceed  an  Englifti  mile ; and 
when  Probus  was  at  the  expence  of  filling  the 
plain  of  it  with  fir-trees,  to  form  a wood  for 
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the  cliace  of  wild  beafts,  I queftion  much  if 
this  forell  was  more  extenfive  than  the  plan- 
tation in  St.  James’s  Park,  on  the  fouth-fide 
of  the  canal : now  I leave  you  to  judge  what 
ridicule  a king  of  England  would  incur  by 
converting  this  part  of  the  park  into  a chace 
for  any  fpecies  of  animals  which  are  counted 
game  in  our  country. 

The  Roman  emperors  feemed  more  dif- 
pofed  to  elevate  and  furprize,  than  to  con- 
duct the  public  diverfions  according  to  the 
rules  of  reafon  and  propriety.  One  would 
imagine,  it  w^as  with  this  view  they  inftituted 
their  Naumachia,  or  naval  engagements,  per- 
formed by  half  a dozen  fmall  gallies  of  a 
lide  in  an  artificial  bafin  of  frefh  water. 
Thefe  gallies,  I fuppofe,  were  not  fo  large  as 
common  fifhing  fmacks,  for  they  were  moved 
by  two,  three,  and  four  oars  of  a fide,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  rates,  biremes,  tri- 
remes, and  quadriremes.  I know  this  i^  a 
knotty  point  not  yet  determined  ; and  that 
fome  antiquarians  believe  the  Roman  gallies 
had  different  tires  or  decks  of  oars;  but  this 
is  a notion  very  ill  fupported,  and  quite  con- 
trary to  ail  the  figures  of  them  that  are  pre- 
fer ved 
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ferved  on  ancient  coins  and  medals.  Sueto- 
nius in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  (peaking  of 
thefe  naumachia,  fays,  Edidit  navales 

fugnasy  pene  jufiartim  clajpum,  ^ffojjoy  et  cir- 
cmnduBo  juxta  liyberim  haciiy  atqiie  inter  inaxi- 
mas  imbres  profpedlavitj'  This  artificial  lake 
was  not  larger  than  the  piece  of  water  in 
Hyde-Park  j and  yet  the  hiftorlan  fays,  it 
was  almoft  large  enough  for  real  or  intire 
fleets.  How  would  it  found  in  the  ears  of  a 
Britifh  failor,  an  advertifement  that  a mock 
engagement  between  two  fquadrons  of  men 
of  war  would  be  exhibited  on  fuch  a day  In 
the  Serpentine  river  ? or  that  the  flilps  of  the 
line  taken  from  the  enemy  would  be  carried 
in'  proceffion  from  Hyde-Park-Corner  to 
Tower- wharf?  Certain  It  is,  Lucullus,  in 
one  of  his  triumphs,  had  one  hundred  and  ten 
fhips  of  war  (naves  longas)  carried  through 
the  ftreets  of  Rome.  Nothing  can  give  a 
more  contemptible  idea  of  their  naval  power, 
than  this  teftimony  of  their  hiftorians,  who 
declare,  that  their  feamen,  or  mariners,  were 
formed  by  exercifing  fmall  row-boats  in  an 
inclofed  pool  of  frefli  water.  Had  they  not 
the  fea  within  a few  miles  of  them,  and  the 
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river  Tyber  running  through  their  capital ! 
even  this  would  have  been  much  more  proper 
for  exercifing  their  watermen,  than  a pond  of 
ftill  water,  not  much  larger  than  a cold-bath. 
I do  believe  in  my  confcience,  that  half  a dozen 
Englifh  frigates  would  have  been  able  to  de- 
feat both  the  contending  fleets  at  the  famous 
battle  of  A6Hum,  which  has  been  fo  much 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  antiquity,  as  an 
event  that  decided  the  fate  of  empire. 

It  would  employ  me  a whole  month  to  de- 
fcribe  the  thermae,  or  baths,  the  vafl:  ruins  of 
which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  within  the  walls  of 
Rome,  like  the  remains  of  fb  many  feparate 
citadels.  The  thermae  Dioclefianse  might  be 
termed  an  auguft  academy  for  the  ufe  and  in- 
ftrublion  of  the  Roman  people.  The  pinaco- 
theca  of  this  building  was  a complete  mu- 
faeum  of  all  the  curiofities  of  art  and  na- 
ture ; and  there  were  public  fchools  for  all 
the  fciences.  If  I may  judge  by  my  eye, 
however,  the  thermae  Antonianae  built  by 
Caracalla,  were  ftill  more  extenfive  and  mag- 
nificent; they  contained  cells  fufficient  for 
two  thoufand  three  hundred  perfons  to  bathe 
at  one  time,  without  being  feen  by  one  ano- 
ther. 
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ther.  They  were  adorned  v/ith  all  the  charms 
of  painting,  archltefture,  and  fculpture.  The 
pipes  for  conveying  the  water  'were  of  filver. 
Many  of  the  lavacra  were  of  precious  mar- 
ble, illuminated  by  lamps  of  chryftal.  A- 
mong  the  ftatues,  were  found  the  famous 
Toro,  and  Hercole  Farnefe. 

Bathing  was  certainly  neceffary  to  health 
and  cleanlinefs  in  a hot  country  like  Italy, 
efpecially  before  the  ufe  of  linen  was  known  : 
but  thefe  purpofcs  would  have  been  much 
better  anfvvered  by  plunging  into  the  Tyber, 
than  by  ufing  the  warm  bath  in  the  thermae, 
which  became  altogether  a point  of  luxury 
borrowed  from  the  effeminate  Afiatics,  and 
tended  to  debilitate  the  fibres  already  too 
much  relaxed  by  the  heat  of  the  climate. 
True  it  is,  they  had  baths  of  cool  water  for 
the  fummer : but  in  general  they  ufed  it  milk- 
warm,  and  often  perfumed:  they  likevv^ife 
indulged  in  vapour- baths,  in  order  to  enjoy 
a pleafing  relaxation,  which  they  likewife 
improved  with  odoriferous  ointments.  The 
thermae  confifted  of  a great  variety  of  parts 
and  conveniences ; the  natationes,  or  fwdm- 
ming  places  j the  portici,  where  people  a- 
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mufed  themfelv^es  in  walking,  converfing,  and 
difputing  together,  as  Cicero  fays.  In  fwrtici- 
bus  deambulantes  difputabant ; the  balilicis, 
where  the  bathers  affembled,  before  they  en- 
tered, and  after  they  came  out  of  the  bath ; 
the  atrm,  or  ample  courts,  adorned  with  noble 
colonnades  of  Numidian  marble  and  orien- 
tial  granite  5 the  ephibia,  where  the  young 
men  inured  themfelves  to  wreftling  and  o- 
ther  exercifes ; the  frigidaria,  or  places  kept 
cool  by  a coiiftant  draught  of  air,  promoted 
by  the  difpofition  and  number  of  the  win- 
do  Vv^s  'y  the  calidaria,  where  the  water  was 
warmed  for  the  baths  ^ the  platanones,  or 
delightful  groves  of  fycamore  \ the  ftadia, 
for  the  performances  of  the  athlctae  j the 
exedrae,  or  refting-places,  provided  with  feats 
for  thofe  that  were  weary ; the  paleftrae,  where 
every  one  chofe  that  exercife  which  pleafed 
him  befi:^  the  gymnalia,  where  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  philofophers  recited  their  works, 
and  harangued  for  diverfion  ; the  eleotefia, 
where  the  fragrant  oils  and  ointments  w^ere 
kept  for  the  ufe  of  the  bathers;  and  the 
conifteria,  w^here  the  wreftlers  w^ere  fmeared 
with  fand  before  they  engaged*  Of  the 

thermae 
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thermae  in  Rome  feme  were  mercenary,  and 
feme  opened  gratis.  Marcus  Agrippa,  when 
he  was  edile,  opened  one  hundred  and  feventy 
private  baths,  for  the  ufe  of  the  people.  In 
the  • public  baths  where  money  was  taken, 
each  perfon  paid  a quadrans,  about  the  value 
of  our  halfpenny,  as  Juvenal  obferves, 

‘‘  Cesdere  Sylvano  for  cum  ^ quadrant  e lav  arid* 

But  after  the  hour  of  bathing  was  part,  it 
fometimes  coft  a great  deal  more,  according  to 
Martial, 

Balnea  poft  decimamy  lajfo  centumque  petuntur 
‘‘  ^adr antes ’’ 

Though  there  was  no  diftindlion  In  the 
places  between  the  firft  patrician  and  the 
loweft:  plebeian,  yet  the  nobility  ufed  their 
own  filver  and  gold  plate,  for  wafhing,  eating, 
and  drinking  in  the  bath,  together  with  towels 
of  the  fineft  linen.  They  likewife  made  ufe 
of  the  inftrument  called  ftrigil,  which  was 
a kind  of  flefh-brufh ; a cuftom  to  which 
Perfius  alludes  in  this  line, 

Ipuerj  et  Jlrigiles  Crifpini  ad  balnea  defend* 


The 
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The  common  people  contented  themfelves  with 
fponges.  The  bathing  time  was  from  noon  till 
the  evening,  when  the  Romans  ate  their  prin- 
cipal meal.  Notice  was  given  by  a bell,  or 
fome  fuch  inflrunient,  when  the  baths  were 
opened,  as  we  learn  from  Juvenal, 

Redde  Pilam^  fonat  Ms  thermartim^  ludere  pergis  ? 

Virgine  vis  fola  lotus  abire  domuml*^ 

There  were  feparate  places  for  the  two  fexes ; 
and  indeed  there  were  baths  opened  for 
the  life  of  women  only,  at  the  expence  of 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  and  fome 
other  matrons  of  the  firft  quality.  The  ufe 
of  bathing  was  become  fo  habitual  to  the 
conftitutions  of  the  Romans,  that  Galen,  in 
his  book  De  Sanitate  tuenduy  mentions  a cer- 
tain philofopher,  who  if  he  intermitted  but 
one  day  in  his  bathing,  was  certainly  attacked 
with  a fever.  In  order  to  preferve  decorum 
in  the  baths,  a fet  of  laws  and  regulations 
were  publifhed,  and  the  thermal  were  put 
under  the  infpection  of  a cenfor,  who  was 
generally  one  of  the  firll:  fenators  in  Rome. 
Agrippa  left  his  gardens  and  baths,  which 
flood  near  the  pantheon,  to  the  Roman  peo- 
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pie : among  the  ftatues  that  adorned  them 
was  that  of  a youth  naked,  as  going  into  the 
bath,  fo  elegantly  formed  by  the  hand  of 
■Lyfippus,  that  Tiberius,  being  ftruck  with 
the  beauty  of  it,  ordered  it  to  be  transferred 
into  his  own  palace  : but  the  populace  raifed 
fuch  a clamour  againft  him,  that  he  was  fain 
to  have  it  reconveyed  to  its  former  place. 
Thefe  noble  baths  were  reftored  by  Adrian, 
as  we  read  in  Spartian  ; but  at  prefent  no 
part  of  them  remains. 

With  refpeft  to  the  prefent  flate  of  the  old 
aquedu6ls,  I can  give  you  very  little  fatisfac- 
tion.  I only  faw  the  ruins  of  that  which 
conveyed  the  aqua  Claudia,  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  the  Piazza  of  the  Lateran. 
You  know  there  were  fourteen  of  thofe  an- 
tient  aquedufts,  fome  of  which  brought  wa^ 
ter  to  Rome  from  the  diftance  of  forty  miles. 
The  channels  of  them  were  large  enough  to 
admit  a man  armed  on  horfeback  j and  there- 
fore when  Rome  was  befieged  by  the  Goths, 
who  had  cut  off  the  water,  Belifarius  forti- 
fied them  with  works,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  entering  the  city  by  thofe  conveyances. 
After  that  period,  I fuppofe  the  antient  aque- 
ducts 
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du6ls  continued  dry,  and  were  fufrered  to 
run  to  ruins.  Without  all  doubt,  the  Ro- 
mans were  greatly  obliged  to  thofe  benefac- 
tors, who  railed  fuch  ftupendous  works  for 
the  benefit,  as  well  as  the  embellifhment  of 
their  city : but  it  might  have  been  fupplied 
with  the  fame  water  through  pipes  at  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  expence ; and  in  that 
cafe  the  enemy  would  not  have  found  it  fuch 
an  eafy  matter  to  cut  it  off.  Thofe  popes  who 
have  provided  the  modern  city  fo  plentifully 
with  excellent  water,  are  much  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  care  and  expence  they  have 
beftowed  in  reftoring  the  ftreams  called  acqua 
Virgine,  acqua  Felici,  and  acqua  Paolina, 
which  affords  fuch  abundance  of  water  as 
would  plentifully  fupply  a much  larger  city 
than  modern  Rome. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  M.  Agrippa,  the  fon- 
in-law,  friend,  and  favourite  of  Auguftus, 
fhould  at  the  fame  time  have  been  the  idol 
of  the  people,  confidering  how  furprifingly 
he  exerted  himfelf  for  the  emolument,  con- 
venience, and  pleafure  of  his  fellow- citizens. 
It  was  he  who  firfi:  conduced  this  aqua  Vir- 
gine to  Rome  : he  formed  feven  hundred  re- 
fer voirs 
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fervoirs  in  this  city  ; ere6Ied  one  hundred  and 
five  fountains ; one  hundred  and  thirty 
cajiella,  or  conduits,  which  works  he  adorned 
with  three- hundred  ftatues,  and  four  hundred 
pillars  of  marble,  in  the  fpace  of  one  year. 
He  alfo  brought  into  Rome,  the  aqua  Julia, 
and  reftored  the  aqueduft  of  the  aqua  Mar- 
zia,  which  had  fallen  to  decay.  I have  al- 
ready obferved  the  great  number  of  baths 
which  he  opened  for  the  people,  and  the 
magnificent  thermae,  wdth  fpacious  gardens, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  them  as  a legacy. 
But  thefe  benefadions,  great  and  munificent 
as  they  feem  to  be,  were  not  the  moft  im- 
portant fervices  he  performed  for  the  city  of 
Rome.  The  common-fewers  were  firft  m.ade 
by  order  of  Tarquinius  Prifeus,  not  fo  much 
with  a view  to  cleanlinefs,  as  by  Vv^ay  of  fub- 
terranean  drains  to  the  Vilabrum,  which  was 
marfhy,  and  in  order  to  carry  off  the  ftag- 
nant  water,  v/hich  remained  in  ^le  lower 
parts,  after  heavy  rains.  The  different  branches 
of  thefe  channels  united  at  the  Forum,  from 
whence  by  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  their  con- 
tents were  conveyed  into  the  Tyber,  This 
great  cloaca  was  the  work  of  Tarquinius 

Superbus. 
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Superbus.  Other  fewers  were  added  by 
Marcus  Cato,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  cen- 
fors.  All  thefe  drains  having  been  choaked 
up  and  ruinous,  were  cleared  and  reftored  by 
Marcus  Agrippa,  who  likewife  undermined 
the  whole  city  with  canals  of  the  fame  kind, 
for  carrying  off  the  filth ; he  ftrengthened 
and  enlarged  the  cloaca  maxima,  fo  as  to 
make  it  capable  of  receiving  a large  cart 
loaded  with  hay ; and  directed  feven  ftreams 
of  water  into  thefe  fubterranean  paffages,  in 
order  to  keep  them  always  clean  and  open. 
If,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  conveniences, 
Vefpafian  was  put  to  great  expence  in  re- 
moving the  ordure  from  the  public  ftreets,  we 
have  certainly  a right  to  conclude  that  the 
antient  Romans  were  not  more  cleanly  than 
the  modern  Italians. 

After  the  maufolea  of  Auguftus  and  Adri- 
an, which  I have  already  mentioned,  the  moft 
remarkable  antient  fepulchres  at  Rome,  are 
thofe  of  Gain's  Ceftius,  and  Cecilia  Metella. 
The  firft,  which  ftands  by  the  Porta  di  S. 
Paolo,  is  a beautiful  pyramid,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high,  ftill  preferved  intire, 
having  a vaulted  chamber  within-fide,  adorned 

with 
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with  fome  ancient  painting,  which  is  now 
almofl:  effaced.  The  building  is  of  brick,  but 
cafed  with  marble.  This  Caius  Ceftius  had 
been  conful,  was  very  rich,  and  acted  as  one 
of  the  feven  Epulcnes^  who  fuperintended  the 
feaft  of  the  gods,  called  LeBiJierniay  and 
Fer'vigilia.  He  bequeathed  his  whole  for- 
tune to  his  friend  M.  Agrippa,  who  was  fo 
generous  as  to  give  it  up  to  the  relations  of 
the  teftator.  The  monument  of  Cecilia  Me- 
tella,  commonly  called  Capo  di  Bove,  is  with- 
out the  walls  on  the  Via  Appia.  This  lady 
w^as  daughter  of  Metellus  Creticus,  and  wife 
to  CrafTus,  who  ere6led  this  noble  monument 
to  her  memory.  It  confided  of  two  orders, 
or  dories,  the  fird  of  which  was  a fquare  of 
hewn  done  : the  fecond  was  a circular  tower, 
having  a cornice,  adorned  with  ox  heads  in 
badb  relievo,  a circumdance  from  which  it 
takes  the  name  of  Capo  di  Bove.  The  ox  was 
fuppofed  to  be  a mod  grateful  facrifice  to  the 
gods.  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  bulls  and  oxen,  fays, 

Hinc  optimiC  et  laudatijfma  deorumflacatio,^\ 

This  tower  was  furmounted  by  a noble  cu- 
pola or  dome,  enriched  with  all  the  orna- 
ments 
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inents  of  architeclure.  The  door  of  the 
building  was  of  brafs ; and  within-fide  the 
afhes  of  Cecilia  were  depofited  in  a fluted 
marble  urn,  of  curious  workmanfliip,  which 
is  fliill  kept  in  the  Palazzo  Farnefe.  At  pre- 
fent  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  raifed  fo 
much  as  to  cover  the  firfl:  order  of  the 
edifice  : what  we  fee  is  no  more  than  the 
round  tower,  without  the  dome  and  its  or- 
naments ; and  the  following  infcription  {fill 
remains  near  the  top,  facing  the  Via  Appia. 

CJECILUE 
Q^CRETICI  F. 

METELL^ 

CRASSI. 

Now  we  are  talking  of  fepulchral  infcrip- 
tions,  I fhall  conclude  this  letter  with  the 
copy  of  a very  fingular  will,  made  by  Favonius 
Jocundus,  who  died  in  Portugal,^  by  which 
will  the  precife  fituation  of  the  famous  tem- 
ple of  Sylvanus  is  afcertained. 

yociindi. 

Ego  gallus  Favonius  Jocundus  P.  Favoni  F.  qui 
hello  contra  Viriaturn  Succuhuiy,  Jocundum  et 

Prudentim 
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Prudentem  filios^  e me  et  ^mtia  Fabia  conjuge 
mea  ortos^  et  Bo?torum  Jocundi  Patris  meiy  et 
eoruMy  quce  mihi  ipfi  acquijivi  haredes  relinquo ; 
hac  tamen  conditioner  ut  ab  urbe  Romana  hue  ve-> 
niantr  et  ojfa  hie  mea,  intra  quinquennium  ex^ 
portent r et  via  Latina  condant  in  fepulchrOr  jujfu 
meo  conditOr  et  mea  voluntate ; in  quo  velim 
neminem  mecumy  neque  fervum^  neque  libertum 
inferi ; et  velim  ojpz  quorumeunque  fepulchro 
Jlatim  meo  eruantury  et  jura  Romanorum  fer- 
ventUTy  m fepulchris  ritu  majorum  retinendisy 
juxta  vqluntatem  teftatoris^  et  fi  /ecus  fecerinty 
nifi  legitiimee  oriantur  caufeey  velim  ea  omnidy 
qua  Jilijs  meis  relinquOy  pro  reparando  templo 
dei  Sylvaniy  quod  fub  Viminali  monte  eft,  at- 
tribui  ; manefque  mei  a po?2t.  max  5 a jlamini^ 
bus  dialibusy  qui  in  capitolio  funty  opem  implorenty 
ad  liberorum  meorum  impiefatem  ulcifeendam  \ 
teneanturque  facerdotes  dei  Silvaniy  me  in  urbem 
referrCy  et  fepulchro  me  meo  condere.  Volo  quo- 
que  vernas  qui  domi  ?nea  funty  dmnes  a prat  ore 
iirhano  diberoSy  cum  matribus  dimittiy  fmgulifque 
lihram  argenti  puriy  et  vejlem  unam  dari.  In 
Luftania  in  agro  VIII.  Cal  ^intilisy  bello 
Viriatinoy  ■ 


VoL.  IL 
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My  paper  fcarce  affords  room  to  affure  yon 
that  I am  ever, 


Dear  Sir, 


Your  faithful.  See, 


00000000  0 
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March  393 

Dear  Siu, 

YOU  muil  not  imagine  I faw  one  half 
of  the  valuable  piftures  and  ftatues  of 
Rome  j there  is  fuch  a vaft  number  of  both 
in  this  capital,  that  I might  have  fpent  a 
whole  year  in  taking  even  a tranfient  view  of 
them  3 and,  after  aJl,  fome  of  them  would 
have  been  overlooked.  The  mofl:  celebrated 
pieces,  however,  I have  feen  3 and  therefore 
my  curioiity  is  fatisfied.  Perhaps,  if  I had 
the  nice  difeernment  and  delicate  fenfibility  of 
a true  connoifleur,  this  fuperficlal  glimpfe 
would  have  ferved  only  to  whet  my  appetite, 
and  to  detain  me  the  whole  winter  at  Rome. 

1b 
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In  my  progrefs  through  the  Vatican,  I was 
much  pleafed  with  the  School  of  Athens,  by 
Raphael,  a piece  which  hath  fuffered  from 
the  dampnefs  of  the  air.  The  four  boys  at- 
tending to  the  demonftration  of  a mathe^ 
matician  are  admirably  varied  in  the  ex- 
preffion.  Mr.  Webb’s  criticifm  on  this  artift 
is  certainly  juft.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  beft 
ethic  painter  that  ever  the  world  produced* 
No  man^  ever  exprefled  the  fentiments  fo  hap- 
pily, in  vlfage,  attitude,  and  gefture : but  he 
feems  to  have  had  too  much  phlegm  to  ftrike 
off  the  grand  paffions,  or  reach  the  fublime 
parts  of  painting.  He  has  the  ferenity  of 
Virgil,  but  wants  the  fire  of  Homer.  There 
is  nothing  in  his  Parnaffus  which  ftruck  me, 
but  the  ludicrous  impropriety  of  Apollo’s 
playing  upon  a fiddle,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  nine  mufes. 

The  Laft  Judgment,  by  Buanorotl,  in  the 
chapel  of  Sixtus  IV.  produced  to  my  eye  the 
fame  fort  of  confufiou  that  perplexes  my  ear 
at  a grand  concert,  confifting  of  a great  va- 
riety of  inftruments : or  rather,  when  a num- 
ber of  people  are  talking  ail  at  once.  I was 
pleafed  with  the  ftrength  of  expreflion  ex- 
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hibited  in  fingle  figures,  andfeparate  groupes: 
but  the  whole  together  is  a mere  mob,  with- 
out iubordination,  keeping,  or  repofe.  A 
painter  ought  to  avoid  all  fubjefts  that  re- 
quire a multiplicity  of  groupes  and  figures  ; 
becaufe  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  that  art  to 
unite  a great  number  in  one  point  of  view, 
fo  as  to  maintain  that  dependence  which  they 
ought  to  have  upon  one  another,  Michael 
Angelo,  with  all  his  fkill  in  anatomy,  his 
torreftnefs  of  defign,  his  grand  compofition, 
his  fire  and  force  of  exprelTion,  feems  to 
have  had  very  little  idea  of  grace.  One 
would  imagine  he  had  chofen  his  kings,  he- 
roes, cardinals,  and  prelates,  from  among  the 
facchini  of  Rome ; that  he  really  drew  his 
Jefus  on  the  Crofs,  fron>  the  agonies  of  fome 
vulgar  afiaffin  expiring  on  the  wheel  ^ and 
that  the  originals  of  his  Bambini,  with  their 
mothers,  were  literally  found  in  a ftable.  In 
• the  Sala  Regia,  from  whence  the  Siftian  cha- 
pel is  detached,  we  fee  among  other  exploits 
of  catholic  heroes,  a * reprefentation  of  the 
malTacre  of  the  proteftants  in  Paris,  Thouloufe, 
and  other  parts  of  France,  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  thus  defcribed  in  the  Defcri-^ 
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^lone  di  Roma,  Nella  prima  pittura,  ef- 
prime  Georgio  Vafari  Tiftorla  del  Coligni, 
grand  'amiraglio  di  Francia,  chc  come  capo 
de  ribelli  e degl  ’Ugonotti,  fu  uccifo  ; e nel 
altra  vicina,  la  ftrage  fatta  in  Parigi,  e nel 
regno,  de  rebelji,  e degl  ’Ugonotti.”  la 
the  firft  pidiure,  George  Vafari  reprefents  the 
hiftory  of  Coligni,  high  admiral  of  France, 
who  was  flain  as  head  of  the  rebels  and  hue- 
gonots;  and  in  another  near  it,  the  flaughter 
that  was  made  of  the  rebels  and  huegonots  in 
Paris  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.*’  Thus 
the  court  of  Rome  hath  employed  their 
artifts  to  celebrate  and  perpetuate,  as  a meri- 
torious a6lion,  the  moft  perfidious,  cruel, 
and  infamous  maffacre,  that  ever  difgraced 
the  annals  of  any  nation. 

I need  not  mention  the  two  equefirian 
ftatues  of  Conftantine  the  Greatj  and  Char- 
lemagne, which  Hand  at  oppofite  ends  of  the 
great  portico  of  St.  Peter’s  church ; becaufe 
there  is  nothing  in  them  which  particularly 
engaged  my  attention.  The  fleeping  Cleopa- 
tra, as  you  enter  the  court  of  the  Bel  vide  re, 
in  the  Vatican,  is  much  admired ; but  I was 
better  pleafed  with  the  Apollo,  which  I take 
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to  be  the  moft  beautiful  ftatue  that  ever  was 
formed.  The  Nile,  which  lies  in  the  open 
court,  furmounted  with  the  little  children,  has 
infinite  merit  ; but  is  much  damaged,  and 
altogether  negle61:ed.  Whether  it  is  the  fame 
defcribed  in  Pliny,  as  having  been  placed 
by  Vefpafian  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  I do 
not  know.  The  fixteen  children  playing 
about  it,  denoted  the  fwelling  of  the  Nile, 
which  never  rofe  above  fixteen  cubits.  As 
for  the  famous  grotipe  of  Laocoon,  it  fur-^ 
pafled  my  expeftation.  It  was  not  without 
reafon,  that  Buonaroti  called  it  a portentous 
work,  and  Pliny  has  done  it  no  more  than 
juftice  in  faying  it  is  the  moft  excellent  piece  tliat 
ever  was  cut  in  marble ; and  yet  the  famous 
Fulvius  Urfini  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  not 
the  fame  ftatue  which  Pliny  defcribed.  His 
reafons  mentioned  by  Montfaucon,  are  thefe. 
The  ftatues  defcribed  by  Pliny  were  of  one 
ftone  5 but  thefe  are  not.  Antonioli,  the  an- 
tiquary, has  in  his  pofTeffion,  pieces  of  Lao- 
coon’s  fnakes,  which  were  found  in  the 
ground,  where  the  baths  of  Titus  actually 
ftood,  agreeably  to  Pliny,  who  fays,  thefe  fta- 
tijes  were  placed  in  the  buildings  of  Titus, 

Be 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  work  which  we  now 
fee  does  honour  to  antiquity.'  As  you  hav^ 
feen  innunterable  copies  and  cafts  of  it,  in 
marble,  plaifter,  copper,  lead,  drawings,  and 
prints,  and  read  the  defeription  of  it  in 
Keyflar,  and  twenty  other  books  of  travels, 
I fliall  fay  nothing  more  on  the  fubjecl ; but 
that  neither  they,  not'  I,  nor  any  other  perfoii, 
could  fay  too  much  in  its  pralfe.  It  is  not 
of  one  piece  indeed.  In  that  particular  Pliny 
himfelf  might  be  miftaken.  Opus  omnibus 
et  piBurce^  et  jlutuai-ine  art  is  praponendum^ 
Ex uno  lapide eum  etLiheros  draconumque mira- 
biles  nexus  de  concilii  fententia  fecerefummi 
tificesT  Buonaroti  difeovered  the  joinings, 
though  they  were  fo  artfully  concealed  as  to 
be  invifible.  This  amazing  groupe  is  the 
work  of  three  Rhodian  fculptors,  called 
Agefander,  Polydore,  and  Athenodorus,  and 
was  found  in  the  therms  of  Titus  Vef- 
pafian,  ftill  fuppofing  it  to  be  the  true  an- 
tique. As  for  the  torfo^  or  mutilated  trunk) 
of  a ftatue,  whicli  is  called  the  School  of 
Michael  Angelo,  I had  not  time  to  confider 
it  attentively ; nor  tafte  enough  to  perceivCi 
its  beauties  at  firft  fight.  The  famous  horfes 
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on  Monte  Cavallo,  before  the  pope’s  palace, 
which  are  faid  to  have  been  made  in  emula- 
tion by  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  I have  feen, 
and  like  wife  thofe  in  the  front  of  the  Capitol, 
with  the  ftatues  of  Caftor  and  Pollux  5 but 
what  pleafed  me  infinitely  more  than  all  of 
them  together,  is  the  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Co- 
rinthian brafs,  Handing  in  the  middle  of  this 
Piazza  (I  mean  at  the  Capitol)  faid  to  repre- 
fent  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  Others 
fuppofe  it  was  intended  for  Lucius  Verus  j a 
third  fet  of  antiquaries  contend  for  Lucius 
Septimius  Severus ; and  a fourth,  for  Con- 
ftantine,  becaiife  it  Hood  in  the  Piazza  of  the 
Lateran  palace,  built  by  that  emperor,  from 
w^hence  pope  Paul  III.  caufed  it  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  Capitol.  I confidered  the  tro- 
phy of  Marius  as  a very  curious  piece  of 
fculpture,  and  admired  the  two  fphinxes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  flairs  leading  to  this  Piazza, 
as  the  only  good  reprefentation  of  life  I had 
ever  feen  from  Egypt : for  the  two  idols  of 
that  country,  which  Hand  in  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  Mufseum  of  the  Capitol,  and  in- 
deed all  the  Egyptian  ftatues  in  the  Camera 
.ffigyptiaca  of  this  very  building,  are  fuch 
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* mohftruous  mifreprefentations  of  nature,  that 
I they  never  could  have  obtained  a place  among 
the  ftatues  of  Rome,  except  as  curiofities  of 
I'  foreign  fuperftition,  or  bn  account  of  the  ma- 
I terials,  as  they  are  generally  of  bafaltes,  por- 
i,  phyry,  or  oriental  granite. 

I At  the  further  end  of  the  court  of  this 
I Mufaeum,  fronting  the  entrance,  is  a hand- 
! fome  fountain,  with  the  ftatue  of  a river-god 
j reclining  on  his  urn ; this  is  no  other  than. 
i the  famous  Marforio,  fo  called  from  its 
having  been  found  in  Martis  Foro.  It  is 
remarkable  only  as  being  the  conveyance  of 
the  anfwers  to  the  fatires  which  are  found 
pafted  upon  Pafquin,  another  mutilated  fta- 
tue, ftanding  at  the  corner  of  a ftreet. 

The  marble  coffin  fuppofed  to  have  con- 
tained the  afhes  of  Alexander  Severus,  which 
we  find  in  one  of  thofe  apartments,  is  a cu- 
rious antique,  valuable  for  its  fculpture  in 
baflb  relievo,  efpecially  for  the  figures  on  the 
cover,  reprefenting  that  emperor  and  his  mo- 
ther Julia  Mammea. 

I was  forry  I had  not  time  to  confider  the 
antient  plan  of  Rome,  difpofed  in  fix  clafTes, 
on  the  ftair-cafe  of  this  Mufieum,  which  was 
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brought  hither  from  a temple  that  flood  In 
the  Forum  Boarium,  now  called  Campo 
Vaccino. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  in  me  to  enter  into 
a detail  of  the  vaft  coIIe6tion  of  marbles, 
baffo  relievos,  infcriptions,  urns,  bufls,  and 
flatues,  which  are  placed  in  the  upper  apart- 
ments of  this  edifice.  I faw  them  but  once, 
and  then  I was  ftruck  with  the  following 
particulars.  A bacchanalian  drunk ; a Jupiter 
and  Leda,  at  leaft  equal  to  that  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Florence ; an  old  prajicay  or  hired 
mourner,  very  much  refembling  thofe  wrink- 
led hags  flill  employed  in  Ireland,  and  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  fing  the  coro- 
nach at  funerals,  in  praife  of  the  deceafed ; 
the  famous  Antinous,  an  elegant  figure, 
which  Poufin  ftudied  as  the  canon  or  rule  of 
fymmetry  ; the  two  fauns  ; and  above  all  the 
tnirmilloney  or  dying  gladiator ; the  attitude 
of  the  body,  the  exprcffion  of  the  counte- 
nance, the  elegance  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
fwelling  of  the  mufcles,  in  this  flatue,  are 
univerfally  admired ; but  the  execution  of 
the  back  is  incredibly  delicate.  The  courfe 
of  the  mufcles  called  longljiml  dorfiy  are  fo 
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naturally  marked  and  tenderly  executed,  that 
the  marble  aftually  emulates  the  foftnefs  of 
fleifh ; and  you  may  count  all  the  fpines  of  the 
vertebrae,  raifing  up  the  Ikin  as  in  the  living 
body  ; yet  this  ftatue,  with  all  its  merit,  feems 
inferior  to  the  celebrated  dying  gladiator  of 
Ctefilas,  asdefcribed  by  Pliny,  who  fays  the  ex- 
preflion  of  it  was  fucli,  as  appears  altogether  in- 
credible, In  the  court  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
Capitol,  there  is  an  admirable  ftatue  of  a lion 
devouring  an  horfe,  which  was  found  by  the 
gate  of  Oftia,  near  the  pyramid  of  Caius 
Ceftlus ; and  here  on  the  left  hand,  under  a 
colonade,  is  what  they  call  the  Columna 
Roftrata,  erefted  in  honour  of  Caius  Duilius, 
who  firft  triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians 
by  fea.  But  this  is  a modern  pillar,  with 
the  old  infcription,  which  is  fo  defaced  as  not 
to  be  legible.  Among  the  piftures  in  the 
gallery  and  faloon  above,  what  pleafed  me 
moft  was  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of  Guido 
Rheni ; and  the  wolf  fuckling  Romulus  and 
Remus,  by  Rubens.  The  court  of  the  Pa- 
lazzo Farnefe  is  furrounded  with  antique 
ftatues,  among  which  the  moft  celebrated 
sre,  the  Flora,  with  a moft  delicate  drapery ; 
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the  gladiator,  with  a dead  boy  over  his 
Ihoulder;  the  Hercules,  with  the  fpoils  of 
the  Neniean  lion ; but  that  which  the  con- 
noilTeurs  juftly  efteem  above  all  the  reft  is 
the  Hercules,  by  Glycon,  which  you  know  as 
well  as  I do,  by  the  great  reputation  it  has 
acquired.  This  admirable  ftatue  having  been 
found  without  the  legs,  thefe  were  fupplied 
by  Gulielmo  de  la  Porta  fo  happily,  that 
when  afterwards  the  original  limbs  were  dif- 
covered,  Michael  Angelo  preferred  the  mo- 
dern ones,  both  in  grace  and  proportion ; and 
they  have  been  retained  accordingly.  In  a 
little  houfe,  or  Ihed,  behind  the  court,  is 
preferved  the  wonderful  groupe  of  Dlrce, 
commonly  called  the  Toro  Farnefe,  which 
was  brought  hither  from  the  thermae  Cara- 
callae.  There  is  fuch  fpirit,  ferocity,  and 
indignant  reliftance  expreffed  in  the  bull,  to 
whofe  horns  Dlrce  is  tied  by  the  hair,  that  I 
have  never  feen  any  thing  like  it,  either  upon 
canvafs,  or  in  ftone.  The  ftatues  of  the  two 
brothers  endeavouring  to  throw  him  into  the 
fea  are  beautiful  figures,  finely  contfafted ; 
ati,d  the  rope,  which  one  of  them  holds  in  a 
fort  of  loofe  coil,  is  fo  furpringly  chizzelled, 

that 
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that  one  can  hardly  believe  it  is'  of  ftone. 
As  for  Dirce  herfelf,  fhe  feems  to  be  but  a 
fubaltern  charadler  ; but  there  is  a dog  upon 
his  hind  legs  barking  at  the  bull,  which  is 
much  admired.  This  amazing  groupe  was 
cut  out  of  one  ftone,  by  Appollonius  and 
Taurifcus,  two  fculptors  of  Rhodes ; and  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  in  the  thirty-fixth  book 
of  his  Natural  Hiftory.  All  the  precious 
monuments  of  art,  which  have  come  down  to 
us  from  antiquity,  are  the  produflions  of 
Greek  artifts.  The  Romans  had  tafte  enough 
to  admire  the  arts  of  Greece,  as  plainly  ap- 
pears by  the  great  colleftions  they  made  of 
their  ftatues  and  piftures,  as  well  as  by 
adopting  their  architecture  and  mufick  : but 
I do  not  remember  to  have  read  of  any  Ro- 
man who  made  a great  figure  either  as  a 
painter  or  a ftatuary.  It  is  not  enough  to 
fay  thofe  profeffions  were  not  honourable  in 
Rome,  becaufe  painting,  fculpture,  and  mu- 
fick, even  rhetoric,  phyfic,  and  philofophy, 
were  praftifed  and  taught  by  (laves.  The  arts 
were  always  honoured  and  revered  at  Rome, 
even  when  the  profefTors  of  them  happened 
to  be  (laves  by  the  accidents  and  iniquity  of 
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fortune.  The  bufinefs  of  painting  and  Ila- 
tuary  was  fo  profitable,  that  in  a free  re- 
public, like  that  of  Rome,  they  muft  have 
been  greedily  embraced  by  a great  number 
of  individuals : but,  in  all  probability,  the 
Reman  foil  produced  no  extraordinary  ge- 
nius for  thofe  arts.  Like  the  EnglLfti  of  this 
day,  they  made  a figure  in  poetry,  hiflory, 
and  ethics  ; but  the  excellence  of  painting, 
fculpture,  architefture,  and  mufic,  they  never 
could  attain.  In  the  Palazzo  Picchini,  I faw 
three  beautiful  figures,  the  celebrated  ftatues 
of  Meleager,  the  boar,  and  dog ; together 
with  a wolf,  of  excellent  workmanfhip.  The 
celebrated  ftatue  of  Mofes,  by  Michael  Angelo, 
in  fhe  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Vincula,  I be- 
held with  pleafure  ; as  well  as  that  of  Chrift, 
by  the  fame  hand  in  the  church  of  S.  Ma- 
ria fopra  Minerva.  The  right  foot,  covered 
with  bronze  gilt,  is  much  kiffed  by  the  de- 
votees. I fuppofe  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
fpecific  for  the  tooth-ache ; for,  I faw  a cava- 
lier, in  years,  and  an  old  woman  fucceflively 
rub  their  gums  upon  it,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  moft  painful  perfeverance. 
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You  need  not  doubt  but  that  I went  to 
the  church  of  St,  Peter  In  Montorio,  to  view 
the  celebrated  transfiguration,  by  Raphael, 
which,  if  it  was  mine,  I would  cut  in  two 
parts.  The  three  figures  in  the  air  attract 
the  eye  fo  ftrongly,  that  little  or  no  -attention 
is  payed  to  thofe  below  on  • the  mountain; 
I apprehend  that  the  nature  of  the  fubjedl 
does  not  admit  of  that  keeping  and  de- 
pendence, which  ought  to  be  maintained  in 
the  difpofition  of  the  lights  and  fhadows  in 
a pidlure.  The  groupes  feem  to  be  intirely 
independent  of  each  other.  The  extraordi- 
nary merit  of  this  piece,  I imagine,  confifts, 
not  only  in  the  exprefiion  of  divinity  on  the 
face  of  Chrlft  ; but  alfo  in  the  furprifing 
lightnefs  of  the  figure,  that  hovers  like  a 
beautiful  exhalation  in  the  air.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Luke,  I was  not  at  all  ftruck  by 
the  pifture  of  that  faint,  drawing  the  portrait 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  although  it  is  admired  as 
one  of  the  beft  pieces  of  Raphael.  Indeed  it 
made  fo  little  impreffion  upon  me,  that  I do 
not  even  remember  the  difpofition  of  the 
figures.  The  altar  piece,  by  Andrea  Sacchi, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Romauldus,  would  have 
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more  merit,  if  the  figure  of  the  faint  himfelf 
had  more  confequence,  and  was  reprefented 
in  a ftronger  light.  In  the  Palazzo  Borghefe, 
I chiefly  admired  the  following  pieces : a 
Venus  with  two  nymphs  j and  another  with 
Cupid,  both  by  Titian  : an  excellent  Roman 
piety,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  j and  the  cele-- 
brated  Mufe,  by  Dominechino,  which  is  a fine, 
jolly  buxom  figure.  At  the  palace  of  Co- 
lonna  Conneftabile,  I was  charmed  with  the 
Herodias,  by  Guido  Rheni  j a young  Chrifl: ; 
and  a Madonna,  by  Raphael;  and  four  land- 
fchapes,  two  by  Claude  Lorraine,  and  the 
other  two,  by  Salvator  Rofa.  In  the  palazetto, 
or  fummer-houfe  belonging  to  the  Palazzo 
Rofpigliofi,  I had  the  fatisfaflion  of  contem- 
plating the  Aurora  of  Guido,  the  colours  of 
which  ftill  remain  in  high  perfeftion,  not- 
withftanding  the  common  report  .that  the 
piece  is  fpoiled  by  the  dampnefs  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  print  of  this  pifture,  by  Freij, 
with  all  its  merit,  conveys  but  an  imperfe(5l 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  original.  In  the'Pa- 
lazzo  Barberini,  there  is  a great  colle£lion  of 
marbles  and  pi6lurcs : among  the  firft,  I was 
attrafted  by  a beautiful  fiatue  of  Venus;  a 
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fleeplng  faun,  of  curious  workmanfhip ; a 
charming  Bacchus,  lying  on  an  antient  fculp* 
ture,  and  the  famous  Narciffus,  Of  the 
piftures,  what  gave  me  moft  pleafure  was 
the  Magdalen  of  Guido,  infinitely  fuperior 
to  that  by  Le  Brun  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Paris;  the  Virgin,  by  Titian; 
a Madonna,  by  Raphael,  but  not  comparable 
to  that  which  is  in  the  Palazzo  de  Pitti,  at 
Florence ; and  the  death  of  Germanicus,  by 
Pouffin,  which  I take  to  be  one  of  the  beffc 
pieces  in  this  great  colledion.  In  the  Palazzo 
Falconeri,  there  is  a beautiful  St.  Cecilia,  by 
Guercino  ; a holy  family,  by  Raphael ; and 
a finei  expreffive  figure  of  St.  Peter  weeping, 
by  Aominechino.  In  the  Palazzo  Altieri,  I 
admired  a pifture,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  repre- 
fenting  a faint  calling  down  lightning  from 
heaven  to  deftroy  blafphemers.  It  was  the 
figure  of  the  faint  I admired,  merely  as  a 
portrait.  The  execution  of  the  other  parts 
was  tame  enough : perhaps  they  were  pur- 
pofely  kept  down,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
importance  of  the  principal  figure.  I ima-^ 
gine  Salvator  Rofa  would  have  made  a dif- 
ferent difpofition  on  the  fame  fubjeft  : that 
VoL.  II.  M amidft 
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amidft  the  darknefs  of  a tempeft,  he  would 
have  illuminated  the  blafphemer  with  the 
flafti  of  lightning  by  which  he  was  deftroyed  ; 
this  would  have  thrown  a difmal  gleam  upon 
his  countenance,  diftorted  by  the  horror  of 
his  fituation,  as  well  as  by  the  effefts  of  the 
fire;  and  rendered  the  whole  fcene  dread- 
fully  pifturefque.  In  the  fame  palace,  I faw 
the  famous  holy  family,  by  Corregio,  which 
he  left  unfiniflied,  and  no  other  artift  would 
undertake  to  fupply;  for  what  reafon  I know 
not.  Here  too  is  a judgment  of  Paris,  by 
Titian,  which  is  reckoned  a very  valuable 
piece.  In  the  Palazzo  Odefcalchi,  there  is  a 
holy  family,  by  Buonaroti,  and  another  by 
Raphael,  both  counted  excellent,  though  in 
very  different  ftiles,  extremely  chara6leriftic 
of  thofe  two  great  rival  artifts. 

If  I was  filly  enough  to  make  a parade,  I 
might  mention  fome  hundreds  more  of  mar- 
bles and  pidlures,  which  I really  faw  at 
Rome ; and  even  eke  out  that  number  with 
a huge  lift  of  thofe  I did  not  fee  : but,  what- 
ever vanity  I may  have,  it  has  not  taken  this 
turn ; and  I aftlire  you,  upon  my  word  and 
honour,  I have  defcribed  nothing  but  what 
2 aftaully 
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a£tually  fell  under  my  own  obfervation.  As 
for  my  critical  remarks,  I am  afraid  you  will 
think  them  too  fuperficial  and  capricious  to 
belong  to  any  other  perfon  but 

Your  humble  fervant. 

LETTER  XXXIV. 

Nice,  April 2,  17^5. 

Dear  Sir, 

I Have  nothing  to  communicate  touching 
the  library  of  the  Vatican,  which,  with 
refpeft  to  the  apartments  and  their  ornaments, 
is  undoubtedly  magnificent.  The  number  of 
books  it  contains  does  not  exceed  forty  thou- 
fand  volumes,  which  are  all  concealed  from 
the  view,  and  locked  up  in  prefles:  as  for 
the  manuferipts,  I faw  none  but  fuch  as  are 
commonly  prefepted  to  ftrangers  of  our  na- 
tion'; fome  very  old  copies  of  Virgil  and 
Terence ; two  or  three  Miffals,  curioufly  illu- 
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minated  ; the  book  De  Septem  Sacramentis 
written  in  Latin  by  Henry  VIII.  againft 
Luther;  and  feme  of  that  prince’s  love  let- 
ters to  Anne  Boleyn.  I likewife  vifited  the 
Libreria  Cafanetenfe,  belonging  to  the  convent 
of  the  church  called  S.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva. 

I had  a recommendation  to  the  principal  li- 
brarian, a Dominican  friar,  who  received  me 
very  politely,  and  regaled  me  with  a fight  of 
feveral  curious  MSS.  of  the  dallies. 

Having  fatisfied  my  curiofity  at  Rome,  I 
prepared  for  my  departure,  and  as  the  road 
between  Radicofani  and  Montefiafeone  is 
very  ftony  and  difagreeable,  I alked  the  banker 
Barazzi,  if  there  was  not  a better  way  of  re- 
turning to  Florence,  exprelfing  a defire  at  the 
fame  time  to  fee  the  cafeade  of  Terni.  He 
alTured  me  that  the  road  by  Terni  was  forty 
miles  fhorter  than  the  ot])er,  much  more  fafe 
and  eafy,  and  accommodated  with  exceeding 
good  auberges.  Had  I taken  the  trouble  to 
call:  my  eyes  upon  the  map,  I muft  have  feen, 
that  the  road  by  Terni,  inllead  of  being  forty 
miles  fliorter,  was  much  longer  than  the  | 
other:  but  this  was  not  the  only  miftake 
of  Signlore  Earazzi.  Great  part  of  this  way 
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lies  over  fteep  mountains,  or  along  the  fide 
of  precipices,  ‘ which  render  travelling  in  a 
carriage  exceeding  tedious,  dreadful,  and  dan- 
gerous ; and  as  for  the  public  houfes,  they 
are  in  all  refpedls  the  moft  execrable  that 
ever  I entered.  I will  venture  to  fay  that  a 
common  prifoner  in  the  Marflialfea  or  King’s- 
Bench  is  more  cleanly  and  commodioufly 
lodged  than  we  were  in  many  places  on  this 
road.  The  houfes  are  abominably  nafty,  and 
generally  deftitute  of  provifion  : when  eata- 
bles were  found,  we  were  almoft  poifoned  by 
their  cookery  : their  beds  were  without  cur- 
tains or  bedftead,  and  their  windows  without 
glafs  y and  for  this  fort  of  entertainment  w^e 
payed  as  much  as  if  we  had  been  genteelly 
lodged,  and  fumptuoufly  treated.  I repeat  it 
again  ; of  all  the  people  I ever  knew,  the 
Italians  are  the  moft  villainoufly  rapacious; 
The  firft  day,  having  pafled  Civita  Caftellanai 
a fmall  town  ftanding  on  the  top  of  a hilE 
we  put  up  at  what  was  called  an  excellent 
inn,  where  cardinals,  prelates,  and  princes, 
often  lodged.  Being  meagre  day,  there  was 
nothing  but  bread,  eggs,  and  anchovies,  in 
the  houfe,  I went  to  bed  without  fupper, 
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and  lay  in  a pallet,  where  I was  half  devoured 
by  vermin.  Next  day,  our  road,  in  fome 
places,  lay  along  precipices,  which  over-hang 
the  Nera  or  Nar,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for 
its  white  foam,  and  the  fulphureous  quality 
of  its  waters, 

Sulfured  Nar  albus  aqua,  fontefque  Vdini. 

It  is  a fmall,  but  rapid  fl-ream,  which  runs 
not  far  from  hence,  into  the  Tyber.  Palling 
Utricoli,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ocri- 
coli,  and  the  romantic  town  of  Narni,  li- 
tuated  on  the  top  of  a mountain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  is  ftill  feen  Handing 
one  arch  of  the  llupendous  bridge  built  by 
Auguftus  Csefar,  we  arrived  at  Terni,  and 
hiring  a couple  of  chaifes  before  dinner,  went 
to  fee  the  famous  Cafcata  delle  Marmore, 
which  is  at  the  diftance  of  three  miles.  We 
afcended  a fteep  mountain  by  a narrow  road, 
formed  for  a conliderable  way  along  the 
brink  of  a precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
brawls  the  furious  river  Nera,  after  having 
received  the  Velino.  This  laft  is  the  ftream 
which,  running  from  the  Lago  delle  Marmore, 
forms  the  cafcade  by  falling  over  a precipice 

about 
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I about  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet  high.  Such 
t a body  of  water  rufliing  down  the  moun- 
I tain ; the  fmoak,  vapour,  and  thick  white 
I mift  which  it  raifes ; the  double  rainbow 
which  thefe  particles  continually  exhibit  while 
the  fun  fliines ; the  deafening  found  of  the 
catara6l ; the  vicinity  of  a great  number  of 
other  ftupendous  rocks  and  precipices,  wdth 
the  dafhing,  boiling,  and  foaming  of  the  two 
rivers  below,  produce  altogether  an  objeft  of 
tremendous  fablimity : yet  great  part  of  its 
effect  is  loft,  for  want  of  a proper  point  of 
view^,  from  which  It  might  be  contemplated. 
The  cafcade  w^ould  appear  much  more  afto- 
nifliing,  where  it  not  in  fome  meafure  eclipfed 
by  the  fuperior  height  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  You  have  not  a front  perfpec- 
tive  5 but  are  obliged  to  view  it  obliquely  on 
one  fide,  ftanding  upon  the  brink  of  a preci- 
pice, which  cannot  be  approached  without 
horror.  This  ftation  might  be  rendered 
much  more  acceflible,  and  altogether  fecure, 
for  the  expence  of  four  or  five  zequines; 
and  a fmall  tax  might  be  levied  for  the  pur- 
pofe  from  travellers  by  the  aubergifte  at  Terni, 
w^ho  lets  his  calafles  for  half  a zequine  a 
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piece  to  thofe  that  are  curious  to  fee  this 
pheenomenon.  Befides  the  two  poftilions 
whom  I payed  for  this  excurfion,  at  the  rate 
of  one  ftage  in  pofting,  there  was  a fellow 
who  polled  himfelf  behind  one  of  the  chaifes, 
by  way  of  going  to  point  out  the  different 
views  of  the  cafcade;  and  his  demand  a- 
mounted  to  four  or  five  pauls.  To  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  extortion  of  thofe  villainous 
publicans,  I muft  tell  you  that  for  a dinner 
and  fupper,  which  even  hunger  could  not 
tempt  us  to  eat,  and  a night's  lodging  in 
three  truckle  beds,  I paid  eighty  pauls,  a- 
mounting  to  forty  fhillings  fterling.  You 
afk  me  why  I fubmitted  to  fuch  impofition  ? 
I will  tell  you — I have  more  than  once  in 
my  travels  made  a formal  complaint  of  the 
exorbitancy  of  a publican,  to  the  magiflrate 
of  the  place  ; but  I never  received  any  fa- 
tisfaftion,  and  have  loft  abundance  of  time. 
Had  I proceeded  to  manual  corredlion,  I 
fhould  have  alarmed  and  terrified  the  wo- 
men : had  I peremptorily  refufed  to  pay  the 
fum  total,  the  landlord,  who  was  the  poft- 
mafter,  would  not  have  fupplied  me  with 
horfes  to  proceed  on  my  journey.  I tried  the 

expert- 
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experiment  at  Muy  in  France,  where  I put 
myfelf  into  a violent  paffion,  had  abundance 
of  trouble,  was  detained  till  It  was  almoft 
night,  and  after  all  found  myfelf  obliged  to 
fubmit,  furnilhing  at  the  fame  time  matter 
of  infinite  triumph  to  the  mob,  which  had 
furrounded  the  coach,  and  interefted  them- 
felves  warmly  in  favour  of  their  townfman. 
If  fome  young  patriot.  In  good  health  and 
fpirits,  would  take  the  trouble  as  often  as  he 
is  impofed  upon  by  the  road  in  travelling,  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  fountain-head,  and  pre- 
fer a regular  .complaint  to  the  comptroller  of 
the  pofts,  either  in  France  or  Italy,  he  would 
have  ample  fatisfaftion,  and  do  great  fervice 
to  the  community.  Terni  Is  an  agreeable 
town,  pretty  well  built,  and  fituated  in  a 
pleafant  valley,  between  two  branches  of  the 
river  Nera,  whence  it  was  called  by  the  an- 
tients,  Interamna,  Here  is  an  agreeable 
piazza,  where  ftands  a church  that  was  of 
old  a heathen  temple.  There  are  fome  va- 
luable paintings  in  the  church.  The  people 
are  faid  to  be  very  civil,  and  provifions  to 
be  extremely  cheap.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  as  well  as  of  the 

hif- 
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hiftorian  of  the  fame  name.  In  our 
journey  from  hence  to  Spoleto,  we  pafled 
over  a high  mountain,  (I  think  it  is  called 
Somna,)  where  it  was  neceffary  to  have 
two  additional  horfes  to  the  carriage,  and 
the  road  winds  along  a precipice,  which  is 
equally  dangerous  and  dreadful.  We  paf- 
fed  through  part  of  Spoleto,  the  capital  of 
Umbria,  which  is  a pretty  large  city.  Of 
this,  however,  I can  give  no  other  account 
from  my  own  obfervation,  but  that  I faw  at 
a diftance  the  famous  Gothic  aquedufl:  of 
brick : this  is  mentioned  by  Addifon  as  a 
ftrufture,  which,  for  the  height  of  its  arches, 
is  not  equalled  by  any  thing  in  Europe.  The 
road  from  hence  to  Foligno,  where  we  lay, 
is  kept  in  good  order,  and  lies  through  a 
delightful  plain,  laid  out  into  beautiful  inclo- 
fures,  abounding  with  wine,  oil,  corn,  and 
cattle,  and  watered  by  the  paftoral  ftreams 
of  the  famous  river  Clitumnus,  which  takes 
its  rife  in  three  or  four  feparate  rivulets  iflu- 
ing  from  a rock  near  the  highway.  On  the 
right-hand,  we  faw  feveral  towns  fituated  on 
rifing  grounds,  and  among  the  reft,  that 
of  Affifio,  famous  for  the  birth  of  St. 
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Francis,  whofe  body,  being  here  depofited, 
occafions  a great  concourfe  of  pilgrims. 
We  met  a Roman  princefs  going  thither 
with  a grand  retinue,  in  confequence  ot 
a vow  {he  had  made  for  the  re-eftablilh- 
ment  of  her  health.  Foligno,  the  Ful- 
ginium  of  the  ancients,  is  a fmall  town, 
not  unpleafant,  lying  in  the  midft  of  mul- 
berry plantations,  vineyards,  and  corn-fields, 
and  built  on  both  fides  of  the  little  river 
Topino.  In  choofing  our  beds  at  the  inn, 
I perceived  one  chamber  locked,  and  defired  it 
might  be  opened ; upon  which  the  cameriere 
declared  with  fome  reluftance,  ‘‘  Befogna 
dire  a fu  eccellenza ; poco  fay  che  una  befiia  'e 
morta  in  quefta  camera  e non  e ancora  luJlrataJ^ 
When  I enquired  what  beaft  it  was,  he  re- 
plied, Tin  eretico  InglefeJ'  I fuppofe  he 
would  not  have  made  fo  free  with  our  coun- 
try and  religion,  if  he  had  not  taken  us  for 
German  Catholics,  as  we  afterwards  learned 
from  Mr.  R — i.  Next  day  we  crofTed  the 
Tyber  over  a handfome  bridge,  and  in 
mounting  the  fteep  hill  upon  which  the  city 
of  Perugia  ftands,  our  horfes  being  exhaufted, 
were  dragged  backwards  by  the  weight  of  the 
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carriage  to  the  very  edge  of  a precipice,  where, 
happily  for  us,  a man  palling  that  way,  placed 
a large  Hone  behind  one  of  the  wheels,  which 
ftopped  their  motion,  otherwife  we  fliould 
have  been  all  dalhed  in  pieces.  We  had 
another  ugly  hill  to  afcend  within  the  city, 
which  was  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than 
the  other : but  the  poftillions  and  the  other 
beafts  made  fuch  efforts,  that  we  mounted 
without  the  leaft  flop,  to  the  fumrait,  where 
we  found  ourfelves  in  a large  piazza,  where 
the  horfes  are  always  changed.  There  being 
no  relays  at  the  poll,  we  were  obliged  to  ffay 
the  whole  day  and  night  at  Perugia,  which 
is  a conliderable  city,  built  upon  the  acclivity 
of  a hill,  adorned  with  fome  elegant  foun- 
tains, and  feveral  handfome  churches,  con- 
taining fome  valuable  piftures  by  Guido, 
Raphael,  and  his  mailer  Pietro  Perugino, 
who  was  a native  of  this  place.  The  next 
ftage  is  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which  was 
the  Thralimene  of  the  antients,  a beautiful 
piece  of  water,  above  thirty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, having  three  illands,  abounding  with 
excellent  filh  : upon  a peninfula  of  it,  there 
IS  a town  and  callle.  It  was  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood  where  the  conful  Flaminius  was 
totally  defeated  with  great  flaughter  by  Han- 
nibal. From  Perugia  to  Florence,  the  pofts 
are  all  double,  and  the  road  is  fo  bad  that 
we  never  could  travel  above  eight  and  twenty 
miles  a day.  We  were  often  obliged  to  quit 
the  carriage,  and  walk  up  fteep  mountains ; 
and  the  way  in  general  was  fo  unequal  and 
ftony,  that  we  were  jolted  even  to  the  dan- 
ger of  our  lives.  I never  felt  any  fort  of 
exercife  or  fatigue  fo  intolerable  ; and  I did 
not  fail  to  beftow  an  hundred  benedictions 
per  diem  upon  the  banker  Barazzi,  by  whole 
advice  we  had  taken  this  road  j yet  there  was 
no  remedy  but  patience.  If  the  coach  had 
not  been  incredibly  ftrong,  it  mull  have  been 
lhattered  to  pieces.  The  fifth  night  we 
paired  at  a place  called  Camoccia,  a miferable 
cabaret,  where  we  were  fain  to  cook  our  own 
fupper,  and  lay  in  a mufty  chamber,  which 
had  never  known  a fire,  and,  indeed,  had  no 
fire-place,  and  where  we  run  the  rifque  of 
being  devoured  by  rats.  Next  day  one  of 
the  irons  of  the  coach  gave  way  at  Arezzo, 
where  we  w^ere  detained  two  hours  before  it 
could  be  accommodated.  I might  have  taken 

this 
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this  opportunity  to  view  the  remains  of  the 
antient  Etrufcan  amphitheatre,  and  the  tem- 
ple of  Hercules,  defcribed  by  the  cavalier 
Lorenzo  Guazzefi,  as  Handing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place : but  the  blackfmith 
aflured  me  his  work  would  be  finilhed  in  a 
few  minutes ; and  as  I had  nothing  fo  much 
at  heart  as  the  fpeedy  accomplifliment  of  this 
difagreeable  journey,  I chofe  to  fupprefs  my 
curiofity,  rather  than  be  the  occalion  of  a 
moment’s  delay.  But  all  the  nights  we  had 
hitherto  paffed  were  comfortable  in  compa- 
rifon  to  this,  which  we  fuffered  at  a fmall 
village,  the  name  of  which  I do  not  remem- 
ber, The  houfe  was  difmal  and  dirty  be- 
yond all  defcriptionj  the  bed-cloaths  filthy 
enough  to  turn  the  ftomach  of  a muleteer  i 
and  the  viftuals  cooked  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  even  a Hottentot  could  not  have  beheld 
them  without  loathing.  We  had  fheets  of 
our  own,  which  were  fpread  upon  a mattrafs, 
and  here  I took  my  repofe  wrapped  in  a great- 
coat, if  that  could  be  called  repofe  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  innumerable  ftings  of 
vermin.  In  the  morning,  I was  feized  with 
a dangerous  fit  of  the  hooping-cough,  which 
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terrified  my  wife,  alarmed  my  people,  and 
brought  the  whole  community  into  the  houfe. 
I had  undergone  juft  fuch  another  at  Paris, 
about  a year  before.  This  forenoon,  one  of 
our  coach  wheels  flew  off  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ancifa,  a fmall  town,  where  we  were 
detained  above  two  hours  by  this  accident ; 
a delay  which  was  produftive  of  much  dif- 
appointment,  danger,  vexation,  and  fatigue. 
There  being  no  horfes  at  the  laft  poft,  we  were 
obliged  to  wait  until  thofe  which  brought  us 
thither  fhould  be  fufficiently  refrefhed  to  pro- 
ceed. Underftanding  that  all  the  gates  of 
Florence  are  fhut  at  fix,  except  two  that 
are  kept  open  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  5 and  that  to  reach  the  neareft  of 
thefe  gates,  it  was  neceffary  to  pafs  the  river 
Arno  in  a ferry-boat,  which  could  not  tranf- 
port  the  carriage  5 I determined  to  fend  my 
fervant  before  with  a light  chaife  to  enter  the 
neareft  gate  before  it  was  ftiut,  and  provide 
a coach  to  come  and  take  us  up  at  the  fide  of 
the  river,  where  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  pafs 
in  the  boat : for  I could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  lying  another  night  In  a common  cabaret. 
Here,  however,  another  difficulty  occurred. 

There 
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There  was  but  one  chaife,  and  a dragoon 
officer  in  the  imperial  troops  infilled  upon 
his  having  befpoke  it  for  himfelf  and  his 
fervant,  A long  difpute  enfued,  which  had 
like  to  have  produced  a quarrel : but^  at 
length,  I accommodated  matters,  by  telling 
the  officer  that  he  fhould  have  a place  in  it 
gratis,  and  his  fervant  might  ride  a-horfe- 
back.  He  accepted  the  offer  without  hefita- 
tion ; but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  fet  out  in 
the  coach  before  them,  and  having  proceeded 
about  a couple  of  miles,  the  road  was  fo 
deep  from  a lieavy  rain,  and  the  hearts  were 
fo  fatigued,  that  they  could  not  proceed. 
The  portillions  fcourging  the  poor  animals 
with  great  barbarity,  they  made  an  effort,  and 
pulled  the  coach  to  the  brink  of  a precipice, 
or  rather  a kind  of  hollow  way,  which  might 
be  about  feven  or  eight  feet  lower  than  the 
road.  Here  my  wife  and  I leaped  out,  and 
flood  under  the  rain  up  to  the  ancles  in  mud ; 
while  the  portillions  rtill  exercifing  their  whips, 
one  of  the  fore-horfes  fairly  tumbled  dowm 
the  defcent,  and  hung  by  the  neck,  fo  that 
he  was  almoft  rtrangled  before  he  could  be 
difengaged  from  the  traces,  by  the  afliflance 
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of  fome  foot  travellers  that  happened  to  pafs. 
While  we  remained  in  this  dilemma,  the 
chaife,  with  the  officer  arid  my  fervant,  com- 
ing up,  we  exchanged  places ; my  wife  and 
I proceeded  in  the  chaife,  and  left  them  with 
Mifs  C—  and  Mr.  R — — , to  follow  in 
the  coach.  The  road  from  hence  to  Florence 
is  nothing  but  a fucceffion  of  fteep  moun- 
tains, paved  and  condufted  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  one  would  imagine  the  defign  had 
been  to  render  it  imprafticable  by  any  fort 
of  wheel-carriage.  Notwithftanding  all  our 
endeavours,  I found  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
enter  Florence  before  the  gates  were  fhut.  I 
flattered  and  threatened  the  driver  by  turns  i 
but  the  fellow,  who  had  been  remarkably 
civil  at  firfl:,  grew  fullen  and  impertinent* 
He  told  me  I muft  not  think  of  reaching 
Florence : that  the  boat  would  not  take  the 
carriage  on  board ; and  that  from  the  other 
fide,  I muft  walk  five  miles  before  I fhould 
reach  the  gate  that  was  open  : but  he  would 
carry  me  to  an  excellent  ofteria,  where  I 
fhould  be  entertained  and  lodged  like  a prince. 
I was  now  convinced  that  he  had  lingered  on 
purpofe  to  ferve  this  inn-keeper ; and  I took 
VoL.  II.  ,N  ' it 
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it  for  granted  that  what  he  told  me  of  the 
diftance  between  the  ferry  and  the  gate  was 
a lie.  It  v/as  eight  o’clock  when  we  arrived 
at  his  inn.  I alighted  with  my  wife  to  view 
the  chambers,  defiring  he  would  not  put  up 
his  horfes.  Finding  it  was  a villainous  houfe, 
we  came  forth,  and,  by  this  time,  the  horfes 
were  put  up.  I afked  the  fellow  how  he 
durft  prefume  to  contradi61:  my  orders,  and 
commanded  him  to  put  them  to  the  chaife. 
He  afked  in  his  turn  if  I was  mad  ? If  I 
thought  I and  the  lady  had  ftr ength  and  courage 
enough  to  walk  five  miles  in  the  dark,  through 
a road  which  we  did  not  know,  and  which  was 
broke  up  by  a continued  rain  of  two  days  r 
I told  him  he  was  an  impertinent  rafcal,  and 
as  he  ftill  hefitated,  I collared  him  with  one 
hand,  and  fliook  my  cane  over  his  head  v/iih 
the  other.  It  was  the  only  weapon  I had, 
either  ofFenfive  or  defend ve ; for  I had  left 
xny  fword  and  mufquetoon  in  the  coach. 
At  length  the  fellow  obeyed,  though  with 
great  reluftance,  cracking  many  fevere  jokes 
upon  us  in  the  mean  time,  and  being  joined 
in  his  raillery  by  the  inn-keeper,  who  had 
all  the  external  marks  of  a ruffian.  The 
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houfe  flood  in  a folltary  fitiiation,  and  not  a 
foul  appeared  but  thefe  two  mifcreants,  fo 
that  they  might  have  murdered  us  without 
fear  of  deteftion.  “ You  do  not  like  the 
apartments  ? (faid  one)  to  be  fure  they  were 
not  fitted  up  for  perfons  of  your  rank  and 
quality!’'  ‘‘  You  will  be  glad  of  a worfe 
chamber,  (continued  the  other)  before  you 
get  to  bed.”  If  you  walk  to  Florence  to 
night,  you  will  fleep  fo  found,  that  the  fleas 
will  not  diflurb  you.”  “ Take  care  you  do 
not  take  up  your  night’s  lodging  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  or  in  the  ditch  of  the  city -wall.” 
I fired  inwardly  at  thefe  farcafms,  to  which, 
however,  I made  no  reply  ; and  my  wife  was 
almofl  dead  with  fear.  In  the  road  from 
hence  to  the  boat  we  met  with  an  ill-look- 
ing fellow,  w^ho  offered  his  fervice  to  condu6t 
us  into  the  city,  and  fuch  was  our  fituation, 
that  I was  fain  to  accept  his  propofal,  efpeci- 
ally  as  we  had  two  fmall  boxes  in  the  chaife 
by  accident,  containing  fonie  caps  and  laces 
belonging  to  my  wife.  I flili  hoped  the  po- 
flilion  had  exaggerated  in  the  diflance  be- 
tw'een  the  boat  and  the  city  gate,  and  was 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  ferryman, 
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who  fald  we  had  not  above  half  a league  to 
walk.  Behold  us  then  in  this  expedition  ; 
myfelf  wrapped  up  in  a very  heavy  great- 
coat, and  my  cane  in  my  hand.  I did  not 
imagine  I could  have  walked  a couple  of  miles 
in  this  equipage,  had  my  life  been  depending  j 
my  wife  a delicate  creature,  who  had  fcarce 
ever  walked  a mile  in  her  life  ; and  the  raga- 
muffin before  us  with  our  boxes  under  his 
arm.  The  night  was  dark  and  wet  ; the 
road  flippery  and  dirty  ; not  a foul  was  feen, 
nor  a found  was  heard  : all  was  filent,  dreary^ 
and  horrible.  I laid  my  account  with  a vio- 
lent fit  of  illnefs  from  the  cold  I fhould  in-- 
fallibly  catch,  if  I efcaped  affaffination,  the 
fears  of  which  were  the  more  troublefome  as 
I had  no  weapon  to  defend  our  lives.  While 
I laboured  under  the  weight  of  my  great- 
coat, which  made  the  ftreams  of  fweat  flow 
down  my  face  and  fnoulders,  I was  plung- 
ing in  the  mud,  up  to  the  mid-leg,  at  every 
flep  ; and  at  the  fame  time  obliged  to  fup- 
port  my  wife,  who  wept  in  filence,  half  dead 
with  terror  and  fatigue.  To  crown  our  vexa- 
tion, our  conductor  w^alked  fo  faft,  that  he 
was  often  cut  of  fight,  and  1 imagined  he  had 
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riaii  away  with  the  boxes.  All  I could  do, 
on  thefe  occafions,  was  to  hollow  as  loud  as  I 
could,  and  fwear  horribly  that  I would  blow 
his  brains  out.  I did  not  know  but  thefe 
oaths  and  menaces  might  keep  other  rogues 
in  av/e.  In  this  manner  did  we  travel  four 
long  miles,  making  almoft  an  intire  circuit 
of  the  city-wall,  without  feeing  the  face  of 
a human  creature,  and  at  length  reached  the 
gate,  where  we  were  examined  by  the  guard, 
and  allowed  to  pafs,  after  they  had  told  us  it 
was  a long  mile  from  thence  to  the  houfe  of 
Vanini,  where  we  propofed  to  lodge.  No 
matter,  being  now  fairly  within  the  city,  I 
plucked  up  my  fpirits,  and  performed  the 
r-efl:  of  the  journey  with  fuch  eafe,  that  I am 
perfuaded,  I could  have  walked  at  the  fame 
pace  all  night  long,  without  being  very  much 
fatigued.  It  was  near  ten  at  night  when  we 
entered  the  auberge  in  fuch  a draggled  and 
miferable  condition,  that  Mrs.  Vanini  almoft 
fainted  at  fight  of  us,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  we  had  met  with  fome  terrible  difafter, 
and  that  the  reft  of  the  company  were  killed. 
My  wife  and  I w^ere  immediately  accommo- 
dated with  dry  ftockings  and  fhoes,  a warm 
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apartment,  and  a good  fupper,  which  I at^ 
with  great  fatisfaftion,  arifing  not  only  from 
our  having  happily  furvived  the  adventure,  but 
alfo  from  a conviftion  that  my  ftrength  and 
conftitution  were  wonderfully  repaired  : not 
but  that  I ftill  expe6led  a fevere  cold,  attended 
with  a terrible  fit  of  the  aflhma : but  in  this 
I was  luckily  difappointed.  I now  for  the 
firft  time  drank  to  the  health  of  my  phyfi- 
cian  Barazzi,  fully  perfuaded  that  the  hard- 
fhips  and  violent  exercife  I underwent  by  fol- 
lowing his  advice  had  greatly  contributed  to 
the  re-eftablifhment  of  my  health.  In  this 
particular,  I imitate  the  gratitude  of  Taver- 
nier, who  was  radically  cured  of  the  gout 
by  a Turkifh  aga  in  jEgypt,  who  gave  him 
the  baftinado,  becaufe  he  would  not  look  at 
the  head  of  the  bafliaw  of  Cairo,  which  the 
aga  cai*ried  in  a bag  to  be  prefented  to  the 
grand  fignior  at  Conftantinople. 

I did  not  expe6i:  to  fee  the  reft  of  our 
company  that  night,  as  I never  doubted  but 
they  would  ftay  with  the  coach  at  the  inn  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Arno : but  at  mid-night 
we  were  joined  by  Mifs  C—  and  Mr.  R — , 
who  had  left  the  carriage  at  the  inn,  under 
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the  aufpices  of  the  captain  and  my  fervant, 
and  followed  our  foot-fteps  by  walking  from 
the  ferry-boat  to  Florence,  conduced  by  one 
of  the  boatmen.  Mr.  R — feemed  to  be 
much  ruffled  and  chagrined  ^ but,  as  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  explain  the  caufe,  he  had 
no  right  to  expedf  that  I fhould  give  him  fa- 
tisfaction  for  feme  infult  he  had  received  from 
my  fervant.  They  had  been  expofed  to  a 
variety  of  difagreeable  adventures  from  the 
impradficahility  of  the  road.  The  coach 
had  been  feveral  times  in  the  moft  imminent 
hazard  of  being  loft,  with  all  our  baggage ; 
and  at  two  different  places,  it  was  neceffary 
to  hire  a dozen  of  oxen,  and  as  many  men, 
to  difengaee  it  from  the  holes  into  which  it 
had  run.  it  was  in  the  confufion  of  thefe 
adventures,  that  the  captain  and  his  valet, 
Mr.  R— - and  my  fervant,  had  like  to  have 
gone  all  by  the  ears  together.  The  peace 
w^as  with  difficulty  preferved  by  the  interpo- 
fition  of  ?vlife  C-^ — , who  fuff'ered  incredibly 
from  cold  and  wet,  terror,  vexation,  and 
fatigue : yet  happily  no  bad  .confequence 
enfued.  The  coach  and  baggage  were  brought 
fafely  into-Tlorence  next  morning,  when  all 
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of  us  found  ourfelves  well  refreflied,  and  in 
good  fpirits.  I am  afraid  this  is  not  the  cafe 
with  you,  who  muft  by  this  time  be  quite 
jaded  with  this  long  epiftle,  which  fhall 
therefore  be  clofed  without  further  cere- 
mony by. 
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Dear  Sir, 

HE  feafon  being  far  advanced,  and 


the  weather  growing  boifterous,  I 
made  but  a Ihort  ftay  at  Florence,  and  fet 
out  for  Pifa,  with  full  refolution  to  take  the 
neareft  road  to  Lerici,  where  we  propofed 
to  hire  a felucca  for  Genoa.  I had  a great 
defire  to  fee  Leghorn  and  Lucca  j but  the 
dread  of  a winter’s  voyage  by  fea  in  an  opeij 
boat  effeftually  reftrained  my  curiofity.  To 


Yours  always. 


KtcCi  March  20,  1765. 
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avoid  the  trouble  of  having  our  baggage 
fhifted  every  poft,  I hired  two  chaifes  to  Pifa 
for  a couple  of  zequines,  and  there  we  ar- 
rived in  fafety  about  feven  in  the  evening, 
though  not  without  fear  of  the  confequencc, 
as  the  calefies  were  quite  open,  and  it  rained 
all  the  way.  I muft  own  I was  fo  lick  of  the 
wretched  accommodation  one  meets  with  in 
every  part  of  Italy,  except  the  great  cities, 
fo  averfe  to  the  fea  at  this  feafon,  and  fo  fond 
of  the  city  of  Pifa,  that  I Ihould  certainly 
have  flayed  here  the  winter,  had  I not  been 
feparated  from  my  books  and  papers,  as  well 
as  from  other  conveniences  and  connexions 
which  I had  at  Nice  j and  forefeen  that  the 
thoughts  of  performing  the  fame  difagreea- 
able  voyage  in  the  fpring  would  embitter  my 
whole  winter’s  enjoyment.  I again  hired 
two  calefies  for  Lerici,  propofmg  to  lie  at 
Sarzana,  three  miles  fliort  of  that  place, 
where  we  were  told  we  fhould  find  comforta- 
ble lodging,  and  to  embark  next  day  with- 
out halting.  When  we  departed  in  the  morn-, 
ing,  it  rained  very  hard,  and  the  Cerchio, 
which  the  chaifes  had  formerly  palTed,  al- 
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moft  without  wetting  the  wheels,  was  now 
fwelled  to  a mighty  river,  broad  and  deep 
and  rapid.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  I 
could  perfuade  my  wife  to  enter  the  boat; 
for  it  blew  a ftorm,  and  fhe  had  feen  it 
in  coming  over  from  the  other  fide  hurried 
down  a confiderable  way  by  the-YapIdity  of 
the  current,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of 
,the  watermen.  Near  two  hours  were  fpent 
in  tranfporting  us  with  our  chaifes.  The 
road  between  this  and  Spirito  Santo  was 
rendered  almoft  impaffable.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  Maffa,  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and 
the  poft-mafter  affured  us  that  the  road  to 
Sarzana  was  overflowed  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  to  be  paffed  even  in  the  day-time, 
without  imminent  danger.  We  therefore 
took  up  our  lodging  for  the  night  at  this 
lioufe,  which  was  in  all  refpefts  one  of  the 
worfl:  we  had  yet  entered.  Next  day,  we 
found  the  Magra  as  large  and  violent  as  the 
Cerchio':  however,  we  paffed  it  without  any 
accident,  and  in  the  afternoon  arrived  at 
Lerici.  There  we  were  immediately  befieged 
by  a number  of  patrons  of  feluccas  from 
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among  whom  I chofe  a Spaniard,  partly 
becaufe  he  looked  like  an  honeft  man,  and 
produced  an  ample  certificate,  figned  by  an 
Englifh  gentleman  ; and  partly,  becaufe  he 
was  not  an  Italian ; for  by  this  time,  I had 
imbibed  a ftrong  prejudice  againft  the  com- 
mon people  of  that  country.  We  embarked 
in  the  morning  before  day,  with  a gale  that 
made  us  run  the  lee-gunwale  in  the  water  j 
but  when  we  pretended  to  turn  the  point  of 
Porto  Venere,  we  found  the  wind  full  in  our 
teeth,  and  were  obliged  to  return  to  our  quar- 
ters, where  we  had  been  fliamefully  fleeced 
by  the  landlord,  who  neverthelefs  was  not 
fuch  an  exorbitant  knave  as  the  poft-mafter, 
whofe  houfe  I would  advife  all  travellers  to 
avoid.  Here,  indeed,  I had  occafion  to  fee 
an  infliance  of  prudence  and  oeconomy,  which 
I fhould  certainly  imitate,  if  ever  I had  occa- 
fion to  travel  this  way  by  myfelf.  An  Englilh- 
man,  who  had  hired  a felucca  from  Antibes 
to  Leghorn,  was  put  in  here  by  ftrefs  of  wea- 
ther ; but  being  aware  of  the  extortion  of 
innkeepers,  and  the  bad  accommodation  in 
their  houfes,  he  flept  on  board  on  his  own 
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mattrafles  > and  there  llkewife  he  had  all  his 
conveniencies  for  eating.  He  fent  hLs  fer- 
vant  on  fliore  occafionally  to  buy  provifion, 
and  fee  it  cooked  according  to  his  direclion  in 
fome  public  houfe  : and  had  his  meals  regu- 
larly in  the  felucca.  This  evening  he  came 
afliore  to  ft  retch  his  legs,  and  took  a folitary 
walk  on  the  beach,  avoiding  us  with  great 
care,  although  he  knew  we  were  Englilh  : 
his  valet,  who  was  abundantly  communica- 
tive, told  my  fervant,  that  in  coming  through 
France,  his  mafter  had  travelled  three  days 
in  company  with  two  other  Englilli  gentle- 
men, whom  he  met  upon  the  road,  and  in 
all  that  time  he  never  fpoke  a word  to  either  : 
yet,  in  other  refpecls,  he  was  a good  man, 
mild,  charitable,  and  humane.  This  is  a 
charafter  truly  Britifti.  At  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  we  put  to  fea  again,  and  though 
the  wind  was  contrary,  made  fliift  to  reach 
the  town  of  Seftri  di  Levante,  where  we  were 
moft  gracioufly  received  by  the  publican 
butcher  and  his  family.  The  houfe  was  in 
much  better  order  than  before;  the  people 
^5:vere  much  more  obliging  j w^e  pafled  a very 
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tolerable  night,  and  had  a very  reafonable  bill 
to  pay  in  the  morning.  I cannot  account 
for  this  favourable  change  any  other  way, 
than  by  afcribing  it  to  the  effefts  of  a ter- 
rible ftorm,  which  had  two  days  before  torn 
up  a great  number  of  their  olive-trees  by 
the  roots,  and  done  fuch  damage  as  terri- 
fied them  into  humility  and  fubmiflion.  Next 
day,  the  water  being  delightful,  we  arrived 
by  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  at  Genoa. 
Here  I made  another  bargain  with  our  pa- 
tron Antonio  to  carry  us  to  Nice.  He  had 
been  hitherto  remarkably  obliging,  and  feem- 
ingly  modeft.  He  fpoke  Latin  fluently,  and 
was  tinftured  with  the  fciences.  I began  to 
imagine  he  was  a perfon  of  a good  family, 
who  had  met  with  misfortunes  in  life,  and 
refpefted  him  accordingly  ; but  I found 
him  mercenary,  mean,  and  rapacious.  The 
wind  being  flill  contrary,  when  we  departed 
from  Genoa,  we  could  get  no  further  than 
Finale,  where  we  lodged  in  a very  difmal 
habitation,  which  was  recommended  to  us  as 
the  beft  auberge  in  the  place.  What  ren- 
dered it  the  more  uncomfortable,  the  night 
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was  cold,  and  there  was  not  a fire-place  in 
the  houfe,  except  in  the  kitchen.  The  beds 
(if  they  deferved  that  name)  were  fo  fliock- 
ingly  nafty,  that  we  could  not  have  ufed 
them,  had  not  a friend  of  Mr.  R — fup- 
plied  us  with  mattrafles,  (beets,  and  cover- 
lets ; for  our  own  fheets  were  on  board  the 
felucca,  which  was  anchored  at  a diftance 
from  the  (hore.  Our  fare  was  equally 
wretched : the  m after  of  the  houfe  was  a 
furly  alfaffin,  and  his  cameriere,  or  waiter, 
ftark-ftaring  mad.  Our  fituation  was  at 
the  fame  time  (hocking  and  ridiculous.  Mr. 
R — quarrelled  over -night  with  the  mafter, 
who  fwore  in  broken  French  to  my  man, 
that  he  had  a good  mind  to  poinard  that 
. impertinent  Piedmontefe.  In  the  morning 
before  day,  Mr.  R — , coming  into  my  cham- 
ber, gave  me  to  underftand,  that  he  had  been 
infulted  by  the  landlord,  who  demanded  fix 
and  thirty  livres  for  our  fupper  and  lodging. 
Incenfed  at  the  rafcal’s  prefumption,  1 a(Tured 
him  I would  make  him  take  half  the  money, 
and  a good  beating  into  the  bargain.  He  re- 
plied, that  he  would  have  faved  me  the  trou- 
ble of  beating  him,  had  not  the  cameriere. 
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who  was  a very  fenfible  fellow,  alTured  him 
the  patrone  was  out  of  his  fenfes,  and  if 
roughly  handled,  might  commit  fome  extra- 
vagance. . Though  I was  exceedingly  ruffled, 
I could  not  help  laughing  at  the  mad  came- 
riere’s  palming  himfelf  upon  R — i,  as  a 
fenfible  fellow,  and  transferring  the  charge  of 
madnefs  upon  his  mafter,  who  feemed  to  be 
much  more  knave  than  fool.  While  Mr. 
R — went  to  mafs,  I defired  the  cameriere 
to  bid  his  mafter  bring  the  bill,  and  to  tell 
him  that  if  it  was  not  feafonable,  I would 
carry  him  before  the  commandant.  In  the 
mean  time,  I,  armed  myfelf  with  my  fword 
in  one  hand  and  my  cane  in  the  other.  The 
inn-keeper  immediately  entered,  pale  and 
ftaring,  and  when  I demanded  his  bill,  he 
told  me  with  a profound  reverence,  that  he 
fhould  be  fatisfied  with  whatever  I myfelf 
thought  proper  to  give.  Surprized  at  this 
moderation,  I afked  if  he  fhould  be  content 
with  twelve  livres,  and  he  anfwered,  “ Con- 
tiflimo,’’  with  another  proftration.  Then 
he  made  an  apology  for  the  bad  accommoda- 
tion of  his  houfe,  and  complained,  that  the 
reproaches  of  the  other  gentleman,  whom  he 
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was  pleafed  to  call  my  major  duomo,  had  af- 
moft  turned  his  brain.  When  he  quitted  the 
room,  his  cameriere,  laying  hold  of  his 
mailer’s  laft  words,  pointed  to  his  own  fore- 
head, and  faid,  he  had  informed  the  gentle- 
man over-night  that  his  patron  was  mad. 
This  day,  we  were,  by  a high  wind  in  the 
afternoon,  driven  for  Ihelter  into  Porto 
Mauritio,  where  we  found  the  poll-houfe 
even  worfe  than  that  of  Finale ; and  what 
rendered  it  more  {hocking  was  a girl  quite 
covered  with  the  confluent  fmall  pox,  who 
lay  in  a room  through  which  it  w'as  neceflary 
to  pafs  to  the  other  chambers,  and  who  fmell- 
ed  fo  ftrong  as  to  perfume  the  whole  houfe. 
We  were  but  fifteen  miles  from  St.  Remo, 
where  I knew  the  auberge  was  tolerable,  and 
thither  I refolved  to  travel  by  land.  I accord- 
ingly ordered  five  mules  to  travel  poll,  and  a 
very  ridiculous  cavalcade  we  formed,  the  wo- 
men being  obliged  to  ufe  common  faddles ; 
for  in  this  country  even  the  ladies  lit  allride. 
The  road  lay  along  one  continued  precipice, 
and  was  fo  difficult,  that  the  bealls  never 
could  exceed  a walking  pace.  In  fome  places 
we  were  obliged  to  alight.  Seven  hours  were  i 
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fpent  in  travelling  fifteen  fliort  miles  : at 
length  we  arrived  at  our  old  lodgings  in  St. 
Remo,  which  we  found  white-wafhed,  and 
in  great  order.  We  fupped  pretty  comforta- 
bly i flept  well ; and  had  no  reafon  to  com- 
plain of  impofition  in  paying  the  bill.  This 
was  not  the  cafe  in  the  article  of  the  mules, 
for  which  I was  obliged  to  pay  fifty  livres, 
according  to  the  regulation  of  the  pofts. 
The  poft-mafter,  who  came  along  with  us, 
had  the  effrontery  to  tell  me,  that  if  I had 
hired  the  mules  to  carry  me  and  my  com- 
pany to  St.  Remo,  in  the  way  of  common 
travelling,  they  would  have  cofl  me  but 
fifteen  livres  ; but  as  I demanded  poft- 
horfes,  I muft  fubmit  to  the  regulations. 
This  is  a diftinftion  the  more  abfurd,  as  the 
road  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  renders  it  impof- 
fible  to  travel  fafter  in  one  way  than  in  ano- 
ther ; nor  indeed  is  there  the  leaft  difference 
either  in  the  carriage  or  convenience,  be- 
tween travelling  poft  and  journey  riding.  A 
publican  might  with  the  fame  reafon  charge 
me  three  livres  a pound  for  whiting,  and  if 
queftioned  about  the  impofition,  reply,  that 
. VoL.  II.  O , if 
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if  I had  alked  for  fifh  I fhould  have  had  the 
very  fame  wdilting  for  the  fifth  part  of  the 
money  : but  that  he  made  a wide  difference 
between  felling  it  as  fifh,  and  felling  it  as 
whiting.  Our  felucca  came  round  from  Porto 
Mauritio  in  the  night,  and  embarking  next 
morning,  we  arrived  at  Nice  about  four  in 
the  afternoon. 

Thus  have  I given  you  a circumftantial 
detail  of  my  Italian  expedition,  during  which 
I was  expofed  to  a great  number  of  hard- 
fliips,  which  I thought  my  weakened  confti- 
tution  could  not  have  bore  5 as  well  as  to 
violent  fits  of  pafiion,  chequered,  however, 
with  tranfports  of  a more  agreeable  nature  ; 
infomuch  that  I may  fay  I was  for  two 
months  continually  agitated  either  in  mind 
or  body,  and  very  often  in  both  at  the  fame 
time.  As  my  diforder  at  firft  arofe  from  a 
fedentary  life,  producing  a relaxation  of  the 
fibres,  which  naturally  brought  on  a liftleff- 
nefs,  indolence,  and  dejeftion  of  the  fpirits, 
I am  convinced  that  this  hard  exercife  of 
mind  and  body,  co-operated  with  the  change 
of  air  and  objefts,  to  brace  up  the  relaxed 
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conftitutlon,  and  promote  a more  vigorous 
circulation  of  the  juices,  which  had  long 
languiiTied  even  almoft  to  ftagnation.  For 
fome  years,  I had  been  as  fubje£l  to^colds  as 
a delicate  woman  new  delivered.  If  I ven- 
tured to  go  abroad  when  there  was  the  lead 
moifture  either  in  the  air,  or  upon  the 
ground,  I was  fure  to  be  laid  up  a fortnight 
with  a cough  and  afthma.  But,  in  this 
journey,  I fuffered  cold  and  rain,  and  flood, 
and  walked  in  the  v/et,  heated  myfelf  with 
exercife,  and  fweated  violently,  without  feel- 
ing the  lead  diforder  ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
felt  myfelf  growing  ftronger  every  day  in 
the  midft  of  thefe  exceffes.  Since  my  return 
to  Nice,  it  has  rained  the  bed  part  of  two 
months,  to  the  adonifhment  of  all  the  people 
in  the  country ; yet  during  all  that  time  I 
have  enjoyed  good  health  and  fpirits.  On 
Chridmas-Eve,  I went  to  the  cathedral  at 
mid-night,  to  hear  high  mafs  celebrated  by 
the  new  bifliop  of  Nice,  in  pontificaiibus, 
and  dood  near  two  hours  uncovered  in  a cold 
gallery,  without  having  any  caufe  in  the  fequel 
to  repent  of  my  curicfity.  In  a word,  1 am 
now  fo  well  that  I no  longer  defpair  of  feeing 
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you  and  the  reft  of  my  friends  in  England  j 
a pleafure  which  is  eagerly  defired  by, 

Dear  Sir, 


Your  affe£lionate  humble  Servant. 
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^ . Nice,  March  23,  1765. 

Dear  Sir, 

O U afk  whether  I think  the  French 
people  are  more  taxed  than  the  Englifli 
but  I apprehend,  the  queftion  would  be  more 
apropos  if  you  afked  whether  the  French 
taxes  are  more  infupportable  than  the  Eng- 
lifh } for,  in  comparing  burthens,  we  ought 
always  to  confider  the  ftrength  of  the  flioul- 
ders  that  bear  them.  I know  no  better  way 
of  eftimating  the  ftrength,  than  by  examin- 
mg  the  face  of  the  country,  and  obferving 
the  appearance  of  the  common  people,  who 
COnftitute  the  bulk  of  every  nation.  When 
r:  - 1, 
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I,  therefore,  fee  the  country  of  England 
fmiling  with  cultivation  ; the  grounds  exhi- 
biting all  the  perfeftion  of  agriculture,  par- 
celled out  into  beautiful  inclofures,  corn- 
fields, hay  and  pafture,  woodland  and  com- 
mon 5 when  I fee  her  meadows  w^ell  (locked 
with  black  cattle  ; her  downs  covered  with 
flieep  5 wlien  I view  her  teams  of  horfes  and 
oxen,  large  and  (Irong,  fat  and  (leek^  when 
I fee  her  farm-houfes  the  habitations  of  plenty, 
cleanlinefs,  and  convenience  5 and  her  pea- 
fants  well  fed,  well  lodged,  well  clothed, 
tall  and  (lout,  and  hale  and  jolly;  I cannof 
help  concluding  that  the  people  are  well  able 
to  bear  thofe  impofitions  which  the  public 
neceffities  have  rendered  necelTary.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  I perceive  fuch  figns  of 
poverty,  mifery,  and  dirt,  among  the  com- 
monalty of  France,  their  unfenced  fields  dug 
up  in  defpair,  without  the  intervention  of 
meadow  or  fallow  ground,  without  cattle  to 
furnifh  manure,  without  horfes  to  execute 
the  plans  of  agriculture ; their  farm-houfes 
mean,  their  furniture  wretched,  their  apparel 
beggarly ; themfelves  and  their  beads  the 
images  of  famine ; I cannot  help  thinking 
, ' • . O3  they 
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they  groan  under  oppreflion,  either  from  their 
landlords,  or  their  government  5 prpbably 
from  both. 

The  principal  Impofitions  of  the  French 
government  are  thefe:  firft,  the  taille,  payed 
by  all  the  commons,  except  thofe  that  are 
privileged  : fecondly,  the  capitation,  from 
which  no  perfons,  (not  even  the  nobles)  are 
excepted  ; thirdly,  the  tenths  and  twentieths, 
called  DIxiemes  and  Vingtiemes,  which  every 
body  pays.  This  tax  was  originally  levied  as 
an,  occafional  aid  in  times  of  war,  and  other 
emergencies ; but  by  degrees  is  become  a 
fianding  revenue  even  in  time  of  peace.  All 
the  money  arifing  from  thefe  impofitions 
goes  dire6lly  to  the  king’s  treafury ; and  muft 
undoubtedly  amount  to  a very  great  fum, 
Befides  thefe,  he  has  the  revenue  of  the 
farms,  confifting  of  the  droits  d'aydes,  or 
exclfe  on  wine,  brandy,  &c.  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  duties  5 of  the  gabelle,  comprehending 
that  mofl:  oppreffive  obligation  on  individuals 
to  take  a certain  quantity  of  fait  at  the 
price  which  the  farmers  fhall  pleafe  to  fix  5 
of  the  exclufive  privilege  to  fell  tobacco  ; of 
the  droits  de  controlle,  infinuation,  centieme 
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denier,  franchiefs,  aubeine,  echange  et  contre- 
echange  arifing  from  the  a6Is  of  voluntary 
jurifdiftion,  as  well  as  certain  law-fuits. 
Thefe  farms  are  faid  to  bring  into  the  king's 
coffers  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions of  livres  yearly,  amounting  to  near 
five  millions  fterling  : but  the  poor  people 
are  faid  to  pay  about  a third  more  than  this 
fum,  which  the  farmers  retain  to  enrich 
‘themfelves,  and  bribe  the  great  for  their  pro- 
tedion  ; which  protedion  of  the  great  is 
the  true  reafon  why  this  moft  iniquitous,  op- 
preffive,  and  abfurd  method  of  levying  mo- 
ney is  not  laid  afide.  Oyer  and  above  thefe 
articles  I have  mentioned,  the  French  king 
draws  confiderable  fums  from  his  clergy,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  dons  gratuits,  or 
free-gifts  5 as  well  as  from  the  fubfidies  given 
by  the  pays  d’etats,  fuch  as  Provence,  Lan- 
guedoc, and  Bretagne,  which  are  exempted 
from  the  taille.  The  whole  revenue  of  the 
French  king  amounts  to  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  millions  fterling.  Thefe  are  great 
refources  for  the  king  : but  they  will  always 
keep  the  people  miferable,  and  effedually 
prevent  them  from  making  fuch  improve- 
P 4 ments 
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ments  as'  might  turn  their  lands  to  the  beft 
advantage.  But  befides  being  eafed  in  tho 
article  of  taxes,  there  is  fomething  elfe  re- 
quired to  make  them  exert  themfelves  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country.  They  muft  be  free 
in  their  perfons,  fecure  in  their  property,  in- 
dulged with  reafonable  leafes,  and  effedlually 
protefted  by  law  from  the  infolence  and  op- 
prefTion  of  their  fuperiors. 

Great  as  the  French  king's  refources  may 
appear,  they  are  hardly  fufficient  to  defray 
the  enormous  expence  of  his  government. 
About  two  millions  fterling  per  annum  of 
his  revenue  are  faid  to  be  anticipated  for 
paying  the  intereft  of  the  public  debts  ; and 
the  reft  is  found  inadequate  to  the  charge  of 
a prodigious  ftanding  army,  a double  fron- 
tier of  fortified  towns,  and  the  extravagant 
appointments  of  ambafladors,  generals,  go- 
vernors, intendants,  commandants,  and  other 
officers  of  the  crown,  all  of  whom  affeft  a 
pomp,  which  is  equally  ridiculous  and  pro- 
digal. A French  general  in  the  field  is  al- 
ways attended  by  thirty  or  forty  cooks  5 and 
thinks  it  is  incumbent  upon  him,  for  the 
glory  of  France,  to  give  a hundred  di/hes 
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every  day  at  his  table.  When  don  Philip, 
and  the  marechal  duke  de  Belleifle,  had  their 
q carters  at  Nice,  there  were  fifty  fcullions 
c-mfrantly  employed  in  the  great  fqxiare  in 
p icking  poultry.  This  abfurd  luxury  infefts 
their  whole  army.  Even  the  commiffaries 
keep  open  table  5 and  nothing  is  feen  but 
prodigality  and  profufion.  The  king  of  Sar- 
dinia proceeds  upon  another  plan.  His 
troops  are  better  cloathed,  better  payed,  and 
better  fed  than  thofe  of  France.  The  com- 
mandant of  Nice  has  about  four  hundred  a 
year  of  appointments,  which  enable  him  to 
live  decently,  and  even  to  entertain  ftrangers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  commandant  ofAn- 
tibes,  which  is  in  all  refpeds  more  inconfi- 
derable  than  Nice,  has  from  the  French  king 
above  five  times  the  fum  to  fupport  the 
glory  of  his  monarch,  which  all  the  fenfible 
part  of  mankind  treat  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt. But  the  finances  of  France  are  fo 
ill  managed,  that  many  of  their  command- 
ants, and  other  officers,  have  not  been  able 
to  draw  their  appointments  thefe  two  years. 
In  vain  they  complain  and  remonftrate. 
When  they  grow  troublefome  they  are  re- 
moved. 
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moved.  How  then  muft  they  fupport  the 
glory  of  France  ? how,  but  by  oppreffing 
the  poor  people.  The  treafurer  makes  ufe 
of  their  money  for  his  own  benefit.  The 
king  knows  it  ; he  knows  his  officers  thus 
defrauded,  fleece  and  opprefs  his  people  : 
but  he  thinks  proper  to  wink  at  thefe 
abufes.  That  - government  may  be  faid 
to  be  weak  and  tottering  which  finds  itfelf 
obliged  to  connive  at  fuch  proceedings. 
The  king  of  France,  in  order  to  give  ftrength 
and  ftability  to  his  adminiftration,  ought  to 
have  fenfe  to  adopt  a fage  plan  of  oeconomy, 
and  vigour  of  mind  fufficient  to  execute  it  in 
all  its  parts,  with  the  mofl  rigorous  exaflnefs. 
He  ought  to  have  courage  enough  to  find 
fault,  and  even  to  punifli  the  delinquents,  of 
what  quality  foever  they  may  be ; and  the  firft 
aft  of  reformation  ought  to  be  a total  abo- 
lition of  all  the  farms.  There  are,  undoubt- 
edly, many  marks  of  relaxation  in  the  reins 
of  the  French  government,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  fubjefts  of  France  will  be  the 
firfl:  to  take  the  advantage  of  it.  There  is  at 
prefent  a violent  fermentation  of  different 
principles  among  them,  which  under  the  reign 
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of  a very  weak  prince,  or  during  a long  mi- 
norlty,  may  produce  a great  change  in  the 
conftitutlon.  In  proportion  to  the  progrefs 
of  reafon  and  phllofophy,  which  have  made 
great  advances  in  this  kingdom,  fuperftition 
lofes  ground;  antient  prejudices  give  way; 
a fpirit  of  freedom  takes  the  afcendant.  All 
the  learned  laity  of  France  deteft  the  hie- 
rarchy as  a plan  of  defpotifm,  founded  on  im- 
pofture  and  ufurpatlon.  The  proteftants, 
who  are  very  numerous  in  the  fouthern  p^arts, 
abhor  it  with  all  the'  rancour  of  religious 
fanaticifm.  Many  of  the  commons,  en- 
riched by  commerce  and  manufafture,  grow 
impatient  of  thofe  odious  diftinclions,  which 
exclude  them  from  the  honours  and  privi- 
leges due  to  their  importance  *in  the  com- 
monwealth ; and  all  the  parliaments,  or 
tribunals  of  juftice  in  the  kingdom,  feem 
bent  upon  afTerting  their  rights  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  face  of  the  king’s  prerogative, 
and  even  at  the  expence  of  his  power  and 
authority.  Should  any  prince  therefore  be 
feduced  by  evil  counfellors,  or  milled  by  his 
own  bigotry,  to  take  fome  arbitrary  ftep,  that 
piay  be  extremely  difagreeable  to  all  thofe 

com- 
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communities,  without  having  fpirit  to  exert 
the  violence  of  his  power  for  the  fuppoft  of 
his  meafures,  he  will  become  equally  de- 
tefted  and  defpifed  5 and  the  influence  of  the 
commons  will  infenfibly  encroach  upon  the 
pretenfions  of  the  crown.  But  if  in  the 
time  of  a minority,  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernment fhould  be  divided  among  different 
competitors  for  the  regency,  the  parliaments 
and  people  will  find  it  flill  more  eafy  to  ac- 
quire and  afcertain  the  liberty  at  which  they 
afpire,  becaufe  they  will  have  the  balance  of 
power  in  their  hands,  and  be  able  to  make 
either  fcale  preponderate.  I could  fay  a great 
deal  more  upon  thisfubjedl;  and  I have  fome 
remarks  to  make  relating  to  the  methods 
which  might  be  taken  in  cafe  of  a frefh  rup- 
ture with  France,  for  making  a vigorous  im- 
prefiion  on  that  kingdom.  But  thefe  I muff 
defer  till  another  occafion,  having  neither 
room  nor  leifure  at  prefent  to  add  any  thing, 
but  that  I am,  with  great  truth. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 
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S I have  now  pafied  a fecond  winter  at 


Nice  I think  myfelf  qualified  to  make 
fome  further  remarks  on  this  climate.  Du- 
ring the  heats  of  laft  fummer,  I flattered 
myfelf  with  the  profpeft  of  the  fine  weather 
I fliould  enjoy  in  the  winter  j but  neither  I, 
nor  any  perfpn  in  this  country,  could  forefee 
the  rainy  weather  that  prevailed  from  the 
middle  of  November,  till  the  twentieth  of 
March.  In  this  fhort  period  of  four  months, 
v/e  have  had  fifty-fix  days  of  rain,  which  I 
take  to  be  a greater  quantity  than  generally 
falls  during  the  fix  worft  months  of  the  year 
in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  efpecially  as  it 
was,  for  the  mofl:  part,  a heavy,  continued 
rain.  The  fouth  winds  generally  predomi- 
nate in  the  wet  feafon  at  Nice  : but  this 
winter  the  rain  was  accompanied  with  every 
wind  that  blows,  except  the  fouth  ; though 
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Nice,  April  z,  1765, 


Dear  Doctor,  . 
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the  moft  frequent  were  thofe  that  came  from 
the  eaft  and  north  quarters.  Notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  great  rains,  fuch  as  were  never 
known  before  at  Nice  in  the  memory  of  man, 
the  intermediate  days  of  fair  weather  were 
delightful,  and  the  ground  feemed  perfectly 
dry.  The  air  itfelf  was  perfectly  free  from 
moifture.  Though  I live  upon  a ground 
floor,  furrounded  on  three  lides  by  a garden, 
I could  not  perceive  the  leaft  damp,  either 
on  the  floors,  or  the  furniture  j neither  was 
I much  incommoded  by  the  afthma,  which  ufed 
always  to  harrafs  me  moft  in  wet  weather.  In 
a word,  I paffed  the  winter  here  much  more 
comfortably  than  I expefted.  About  the 
vernal  equinox,  however,  I caught  a violent 
cold,  which  was  attended  with  a difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  as  the  fun  advances  towards 
the  tropic,  I find  myfelf  ftill  more  fubjeft  to 
rheums.  As  the  heat  increafes,  the  humours 
of  the  body  are  rarefied,  and,  of  confequence, 
the  pores  of  the  fkin  are  opened  ; while  the 
eafl  wind  fweeping  over  the  Alps  and  Ap- 
penines,  covered  with  fnow,  continues  fur- 
prifingly  fharp  and  penetrating.  Even  the 
people  of  the  country,  who  enjoy  good  health. 
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sire  afraid  of  expofing  themfelves  to  the  air 
at  this  feafon,  the  intemperature  of  which 
may  laft  till  the  middle  of  May,  when  all 
the  fnow  on  the  mountains  will  probably 
be  melted  : then  the  air  will  become  mild 
and  balmy,  till,  in  the  progrefs  of  fummer,  it 
grows  difagreeably  hot,  and  the  ftrong  eva- 
poration from  the  fea  makes  it  fo  faline,  as 
to  be  unhealthy  for  thofe'who  have  a fcor- 
butical  habit.  When  the  fea*  breeze  is  high, 
this  evaporation  is  fo  great  as  to  cover  the 
furface  of  the  body  with  a kind  of  volatile 
brine,  as  I plainly  perceived  laft  fummer.  I 
am  more  and  more  convinced  that  this  cli- 
mate Is  unfavourable  to  the  fcurvy.  Were 
I obliged  to  pafs : my  life  in  it,  I would  en- 
deavour to  find  a country  retreat  among  the 
mountains,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fea, 
where  I might  enjoy  a cool  air,  free  from  this 
impregnation,  uninolefted  by  thofe  flies, 
gnats,  and  other  vermin,  which  render  the 
lower  parts  almoft  uninhabitable.  To  this 
place  I would  retire  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  there  continue  till  the  beginning  of 
Oftober,  when  I would  return  to  my  habi- 
tation in  Nice,  where  the  winter  is  remark- 
ably 
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ably  mild  and  agreeable.  In  March  and 
April,  however,  I would  not  advife  a valetu- 
dinarian to  go  forth,  without  taking  precau- 
tion againft  the  cold.  An  agreeable  fummer 
retreat  may  be  found  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Var,  at,  or  near  the  town  of  GrafTe,  which  is 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  afcent  of  a hill  in 
Provence,  about  feven  Englifh  miles  from 
Nice.  This  place  Is  famous  for  its  pomatum, 
gloves,  wafh-balls,  perfumes,  and  toilette- 
boxes,  lined  with  bergamot.  I am  told  it 
affords  good  lodging,  and  is  well  fupplied 
with  provifions. 

We  are  now  preparing  for  our  journey  to 
England,  from  the  exercife  of  which  I pro- 
mife  myfelf  much  benefit : a journey  ex- 
tremely agreeable,  not  only  on  that  account, 
but  alfo  becaufe  it  will  reftore  me  to  the 
company  of  my  friends,  and  remove  me 
from  a place  where  I leave  nothing  but 
the  air,  which  I can  polTibly  regret.  The 
only  friendfhip  I have  contrafted  at  Nice 
are  with  ftrangers,  who,  like  myfelf,  only 
fojourn  here  for  a feafon.  I now  find,  by 
experience,  it  is  great  folly  to  buy  furni- 
ture, unlefs  one  is  refolved  to  fettle  here 

for 
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for  fome  years.  The  NifTards  aflured  me, 
with  great  confidence,  that  I fhould  always 
be  able  to  fell  it  for  a very  little  lofs ; whereas 
I find  myfelf  obliged  to  part  with  it  for  about 
one-third  of  what  it  coft,  I have  fent  for  a 
coach  to  Aix,  and  as  foon  as  it  arrives,  fhall 
take  my  departure  ; fo  that  the  next  letter 
you  receive  from  me  will  be  dated  at  fome 
place  on  the  road.  I purpofe  to  take  Antibes, 
Toulon,  Marfeilles,  Aix,  Avignon,  and 
Orange,  in  my  way  : places  v/hich  I have 
not  yet  feen  ; and  where,  perhaps,  I fhall 
find  fomething  for  your  amufement,  which 
will  always  be  a confideration  of  fome  weight 
with. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours® 


^ VoL.  IL  P 
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To  Dr.  S — at  Nice. 

Turing  March  i2,  1765. 

Dear  Sir, 

T Am  juft  returned  from  an  excurfion  to 
Turin,  which  is  about  thirty  leagues  from 
hence,  the  greater  part  of  the  way  lying  over 
frightful  mountains  covered  with  fnow.  The 
difficulty  of  the  road,  however,  reaches  no 
farther  than  Coni,  from  whence  there  is  an 
open  highway  through  a fine  plain  country,^ 
as  far  as  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  and  the  tra- 
veller is  accommodated  with  chaife  and  horfes 
to  proceed  either  poft,  or  by  cambiatura,  as  in 
other  parts  of  Italy.  There  are  only  two 
ways  of  performing  the  journey  over  the 
mountains  from  Nice;  one  is  to  ride  a mule- 
back,  and  the  other  to  be  carried  in  a chair. 
The  former  I chofe,  and  fet  out  with  my 
fervant  on  the  feventh  day  of  February  at 
two  in  the  afternoon.  I was  hardly  clear  of 
Nice,  v/hen  it  began  to  rain  fo  hard  that  in 
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lefs  than  an  hour  the  mud  v/as  half  a foot 
deep  in  many  parts  of  the  road.  This  was 
the  only  inconvenience  we  fuffered,  the  way 
being  in  other  refpefts  prafticable  enough  ; 
for  there  is  but  one  fmall  hill  to  crofs  on  this 
fide  of  the  village  of  L’Efcarene,  where  we 
arrived  about  fix  in  the  evening.  The  ground 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  tolerably  cultivated, 
and  the  mountains  are  planted  to  the  tops 
with  olive  trees.  The  accommodation  here 
is  fo  very  bad,  that  I had  no  inclination  to 
be  a bed  longer  than  was  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  refrefhment  ; and  therefore  I proceeded 
on  my  journey  at  two  in  the  morning,  con- 
duced by  a guide,  whom  I hired  for  this 
purpofe  at  the  rate  of  three  livres  a day. 
Having  afcended  one  fide,  and  defcended  the 
other,  of  the  mountain  called  Braus,  which 
took  up  four  hours,  though  the  road  is  not 
bad,  we  at  fix  reached  the  village  of  Sofpello, 
which  is  agreeably  fituated  in  a fmall  valley, 
furrounded  by  prodigious  high  and  barren 
mountains.  This  little  plain  is  pretty  fertile, 
and  being  watered  by  a pleafant  flream, 
forms  a delightful  contraft  Vv^ith  the  hideous 
rocks  that  furround  it.  Having  repofed  my- 
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felf  and  my  mules  tv/o  hours  at  this  place," 
we  continued  our  journey  over  the  fecond 
mountain,  called  Brovis,  which  is  rather  more 
confiderable  than  the  firft,  and  in  four  hours 
arrived  at  La  Giandola,  a tolerable  inn  fitu- 
ated  betwixt  the  high  road  and  a fmall  ri- 
ver, about  a gunlliot  from  the  town  of 
Brieglie,  which  we  leave  on  the  right.  As 
we  jogged  along  in  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
I was  a little  ftartled  at  two  figures  which  I faw 
before  me,  and  began  to  put  my  piflols  in 
order.  It  muft  be  obferved  that  thefe  moun- 
tains are  infefted  with  contrahandiers^  a fet  of 
fmuggling  peafants,  very  bold  and  defperate, 
who  make  a traffic  of  felling  tobacco,  fait, 
and  other  merchandize,  which  have  not  payed 
duty,  and  fometimes  lay  travellers  under  con- 
tribution. I did  not  doubt  but  there  was  a 
gang  of  thefe  free-booters  at  hand  ; but  as 
no  more  than  two  perfons  appeared,  I re- 
folved  to  let  them  know  v;e  were  prepared 
for  defence,  and  fired  one  of  my  piflols,  in 
hope  that  the  report  of  it,  echoed  from  the 
furrounding  rocks,  would  produce  a proper 
effect  : but,  the  mountains  and  roads  being 
entirely  covered  with  fnow  to  a confiderable 
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depth,  there  was  little  or  no  reverberation, 
and  the  found  was  not  louder  than  that  of  a 
pop-gun,  although  the  piece  contained  a good 
charge  of  powder,  Neverthelefs,  it  did  not 
fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  ftrangers, 
one  of  whom  immediately  wheeled  to  the  left 
about,  and  being  by  this  time  very  near  me, 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  contemplating 
his  whole  perfon.  He  was  very  tall,  meagre, 
and  yellow,  with  a long  hooked  nofe,  and 
fmall  twinkling  eyes.  His  head  was  cafed  in 
a woollen  night-cap,  over  which  he  wore  a 
flapped  hat ; he  had  a filk  handkerchief  a- 
bout  his  neck,  and  his  mouth  was  furniflied 
with  a fhort  wooden  pipe,  from  which  he 
difcharged  wreathing  clouds  of  tobacco-fmoke. 
He  was  wrapped  in  a kind  of  capot  of  green 
bays,  lined  with  wolf-fkin,  had  a pair  of 
monftrous  boots,  quilted  on  the  infide  with 
cotton,  was  almofl:  covered  with  dirt,  and 
rode  a mule  fo  low  that  his  long  legs  hung 
dangling  within  fix  inches  of  the  ground. 
This  grotefque  figure  was  fo  much  more  lu- 
dicrous than  terrible,  that  I could  not  help 
laughing  ; when  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his 
:2Bouth,  he  very  politely  accofted  me  by  name. 
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You  may  eafily  gucfs  I was  exceedingly  fur- 
prifed  at  fuch  an  addrefs  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  Brovis  : but  he  forthwith  put  an 
end  to  it  to,  by  difcovering  himfelf  to  be  the 
marquis  M.  whom  I had  the  honour  to  be 
acquainted  with  at  Nice.  After  having  ral- 
lied him  upon  his  equipage,  he  gave  me  to 
underftand  he  had  fet  out  from  Nice  the 
morning  of  the  fame  day  that  I departed  j 
that  he  was  going  to  Turin,  and  that  he  had 
fent  one  of  his  fervants  before  him  to  Coni 
with  his  baggage.  Knowing  him  to  be  an 
agreeable  companion,  I was  glad  of  this  en- 
counter, and  we  refolved  to  travel  the  reft  of 
the  way  together.  We  dined  at  La  Giandola, 
and  in  the  afternoon  rode  along  the  little 
river  Roida,  which  runs  in  a bottom  between 
frightful  precipices,  and  in  feveral  places 
forms  natural  cafcades,  the  noife  of  which 
had  well-nigh  deprived  us  of  the  fenfe  of 
hearing;  after  a winding  courfe  among  thefe 
mountains,  it  difchargcs  itfelf  into  the  Medi- 
terranean at  Vintimiglia,  in  the  territoiy  of 
Genoa.  As  the  fnow  did  not  lie  on  thefe 
mountains,  when  we  cracked  our  whips,  there 
was  fuch  a repercuffion  of  the  found  as  is  ah 
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together  inconceivable.  We  pafled  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Saorgio,  fitiiated  on  an  eminence, 
W'here  there  is  a fmall  fortrefs  which  com- 
mands  the  whole  pafs,  and  in  five  hours  ar- 
rived at  our  inn,  on  this  fide  the  Col  deTende, 
where  we  took  up  our  quarters,  but  had  very 
little  reafon  to  boaft  of  our  entertainment. 
Our  greateft  difficulty,  however,  confifted  in 
pulling  off  the  marquis’s  boots,  which  were 
of  the  kind  called  Seafarot,  by  this  time  fo 
loaded  with  dirt  on  the  outfide,  and  fo  fwelled 
with  the  rain  within,  that  he  could  neither 
drag  them  after  him  as  he  walked,  nor  difen- 
cumber  his  legs  of  them,  without  fuch  vio- 
lence as  feemed  almoft  fufficient  to  tear  him 
limb  from  limb.  In  a word,  we  were  obliged 
to  tie  a rope  about  his  heel,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  houfe  affiffing  to  pull,  the  poor 
marquis  was  drawn  from  one  end  of  the  a- 
partment  to  the  other  before  the  boot  would 
give  way  : at  laft  his  legs  were  happily  dif- 
engaged,  and  the  machines  carefully  dried 
and  fluffed  for  next  day’s  journey. 

We  took  our  departure  from  hence  at  three 
in  the  morning,  and  at  four,  began  to  mount 
the  Col  de  Tende,  which  is  by  far  the  highefl 
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mountain  in  the  whole  journey  : it  was  now 
■quite  covered  with  fnow,  which  at  the  top  of 
it  was  near  twenty  feet  thick.  Half  way  up, 
there  are  quarters  for  a detachment  of  fol- 
diers,  polled  here  to  prevent  fmuggling,  and 
an  inn  called  La  Ca,  which  in  the  language 
of  the  country  fignifies  the  houfe.  At  this 
place,  we  hired  fix  men  to  affift  us  in  afcend- 
ing  the  mountain,  each  of  them  provided 
with  a kind  of  hough  to  break  the  ice,  and 
make  a fort  of  fteps  for  the  mules.  When 
we  were  near  the  top,  however,  we  were 
obliged  to  alight,  and  climb  the  mountain, 
fupported  each  by  two  of  thofe  men,  called 
Coulants,  who  walk  upon  the  fnow  with 
great  firmnefs  and  fecurity.  We  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  mules,  and  though  they  are 
very  fare  footed  animals,  and  were  froll-fhod 
for  the  occafion,  they  Humbled  and  fell  very 
often  ; the  ice  being  fo  hard  that  the  fharp 
headed  nails  in  their  flioes  could  not  pene- 
trate. Having  reached  the  top  of  this  moun- 
tain, from  whence  there  is  no  profpedl  but 
of  other  rocks  and  mountains,  we  prepared 
for  defcending  on  the  other  fide  by  the  Leze, 
which  is  an  occalional  fledge  made  of  two 
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pieces  of  wood,  carried  up  by  the  Coulants 
for  this  purpofe.  I did  not  much  relifh  this 
kind  of  carriage,  efpecially  as  the  mountain 
was  very  fteep,  and  covered  with  fuch  a thick 
fog  that  we  could  hardly  fee  two  or  three 
yards  before  us.  Neverthelefs,  our  guides 
were  fo  confident,  and  my  companion,  who 
had  palled  the  fame  way  on  other  occafions, 
was  fo  fecure,  that  I ventured  to  place  myfelf 
on  this  machine,  one  of  the  coulants  ftand- 
ing  behind  me,  and  the  other  fitting  before, 
as  the  conduftor,  with  his  feet  paddling 
among  the  fnow,  in  order  to  moderate  the  ve- 
locity of  its  defcent.  Thus  accommodated,  we 
defcended  the  mountain  with  fuch  rapidity, 
that  in  an  hour  we  reached  Limon,  which  is 
the  native  place  of  almoft  all  the  muleteers 
v/ho  tranfport  merchandize  from  Nice  to  Coni 
and  Turin.  Here  we  waited  full  two  hours 
for  the  mules,  which  travelled  v/ith  the  fer- 
vants  by  the  common  road.  To  each  of 
the  coulants  we  paid  forty  fols,  which  are 
nearly  equal  to  two  fhillings  fterling.  Leav- 
ing Limon,  we  were  in  two  hours  quite  dif- 
engaged  from  the  gorges  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  partly  covered  with  wood  and 
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pafturage,  though  altogether  inacceffible,  ex- 
cept in  fummer;  but  from  the  foot  of  the 
Col  de  Tende,  the  road  lies  through  a plain 
all  the  way  to  Turin.  We  took  fix  hours 
to  travel  from  the  inn  wherewe  had  lodged 
over  the  mountain  to  Limon,  and  five  hours 
from  thence  to  Coni.  Here  we  found  our 
baggage,  which  we  had  fent  off  by  the  car- 
riers one  day  before  we  departed  from  Nice ; 
and  here  we  difmifled  our  guides,  together 
with  the  mules.  In  winter,  you  have  a mule 
for  this  whole  journey  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
livres  ^ and  the  guides  are  payed  at  the  rate 
of  two  livres  a day,  reckoning  fix  days,  three 
for  the  Journey  to  Coni,  and  three  for  their 
return  to  Nice.  We  fet  out  fo  early  in  the 
morning  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenien- 
cies  and  dangers  that  attend  the  pafiage  of 
this  mountain.  The  firfl:  of  thefe  arifes 
from  your  meeting  with  long  firings  of  loaded 
mules  in  a flippery  road,  the  breadth  of  which 
does  not  exceed  a foot  and  an  half.  As  it  is 
altogether  impoffible  for  two  mules  to  pafs 
each  other  in  fuch  a narrow  path,  the  mule- 
teers have  made  doublings  or  elbows  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  when  the  troops  of  mules 
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meet,  the  leaft  numerous  Is  obliged  to  turn 
oft’  into  one  of  thefe  doublings,  and  there 
halt  until  the  others  are  paft.  Travellers  in 
order  to  avoid  this  difagreeable  delay,  which 
is  the  more  vexatious,  confidering  the  exceffive 
cold,  begin  the  afcent  of  the  mountain  early 
in  the  morning  before  the  mules  quit  their 
inns.  But  the  great  danger  of  travelling  here 
when  the  fun  is  up,  proceeds  fj’om  what  they 
call  the  Valanches.  Thefe  are  balls  of  fnow 
detached  from  the  mountains  which  over  top 
the  road,  either  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  the 
humidity  of  the  weather.  A piece  of  fnow 
thus  loofened  from  the  rock,  though  perhaps 
not  above  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  in- 
creafes  fometimes  in  its  defcent  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, as  to  become  two  hundred  paces  in 
length,  and  rolls  down  with  fuch  rapidity, 
that  the  traveller  is  cruflied  to  death  before 
he  can  make  three  fteps  on  the  road.  Thefe 
dreadful  heaps  drag  every  thing  along  with 
them  in  their  defcent.  They  tear  up  huge 
trees  by  the  roots,  and  if  they  chance  to  fall 
upon  a houfe,  demolifli  it  to  the  foundation. 
Accidents  of  this  nature  feldom  happen  in 
the  winter  while  the  weather  is  dry  j and  yet 

fcarce 
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fcarce  a year  paffes  in  which  fome  mules  and 
their  drivers  do  not  perifli  by  the  valanches. 

At  Coni  we  found  the  countefs  C from 

IS  ice,  who  had  made  the  fame  journey  in  a 
chair,  carried  by  porters.  This  is  no  other 
than  a common  elbow-chair  of  wood,  with  a 
ilraw  bottom,  covered  above  with  waxed  cloth, 
to  proteft  the  traveller  from  the  rain  or  fnow, 
and  provided  with  a foot-board  upon  which 
the  feet  reft.  It  is  carried  like  a fedan-chair  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  fix  or  eight  porters  are 
employed  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  livres  a 
head  per  day,  according  to  the  feafon,  allow- 
ing three  days  for  their  return.  Of  thefe  fix 
men,  two  are  between  the  poles  carrying  like 
common  chairmen,  and  each  of  thefe  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  other  two,  one  at  each  hand  : 
but  as  thofe  in  the  middle  fuftain  the  greateft 
burthen,  they  are  relieved  by  the  others  in  a 
regular  rotation.  In  defcending  the  moun- 
tain, they  carry  the  poles  on  their  ftioulders, 
and  in  that  cafe^  four  men  are  employed,  one 
at  each  end, 

At  Coni,  you  may  have  a chaife  to  go 
with  the  fame  horfes  to  Turin,  for  which 
you  pay  fifteen  livres,  and  are  a day  and  a 
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half  on  the  way.  You  may  poft  it,  however, 
in  one  day,  and  then  the  price  is  feven  llvres 
ten  fols  per  poft,  and  ten  fols  to  the  poftilion. 
The  method  we  took  was  that  of  cambiatura. 
This  is  a chaife  with  horfes  fhifted  at  the 
fame  ftages  that  are  iifed  in  porting : but  as 
it  is  fuppofed  to  move  flower,  we  pay  but 
five  livres  per  port,  and  ten  fols  to  the  porti- 
lion.  In  order  to  quicken  its  pace,  we  gave 
ten  fols  extraordinary  to  each  portilion,  and 
for  this  gratification,  he  drove  us  even  farter 
than  the  port.  The  chaifes  are  like  thofe  of 
Italy,  and  will  take  on  near  two  hundred 
weight  of  baggage. 

Coni  is  fituated  between  two  fmall  rtreams, 
and  though  neither  very  large  nor  populous, 
is  confiderable  for  the  rtrength  of  its  fortifica- 
tions. It  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  the 
Maiden-Fortrefs,  becaufe  though  feveral  times 
befieged,  it  was  never  taken.  The  prince  of 
Conti  inverted  it  in  the  war  of  1 744 ; but  he 
v/as  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  after  having 
given  battle  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The 
place  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  baron 
Leutrum,  a Qerman  protertant,  the  bert  gene- 
ral in  the  Sardinian  fervice  : but  what  con- 
tributed 
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tributed  mod:  to  the  mlfcarriage  of  the  ene- 
my, was  a long  traft  of  heavy  rains,  which 
deftroyed  all  their  works,  and  rendered  their 
advances  imprafticable. 

1 need  not  tell  you  that  Piedmont  is  one 
of  the  mod  fertile  and  agreeable  countries 
in  Europe,  and  this  the  mod  agreeable  part 
of  Piedmont,  though  it  now  appeared  to 
difadvantage  from  the  rigorous  feafon  of  the 
year : I fhall  only  obferve  that  we  paffed 
through  Sabellian,  which  is  a confiderable 
town,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Turin. 
We  entered  this  fine  city  by  the  gate  of  Nice, 
and  palling  through  the  elegant  Piazza  di  San 
Carlo,  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  Bona 
Fama,  which  dands  at  one  corner  of  the 
great  fquare,  called  La  Piazza  Cadel. 

Were  I even  difpofed  to  give  a defeription 
of  Turin,  I fliould  be  obliged  to  podpone 
it  till  another  opportunity,  having  no  room 
at  prefent  to  fay  any  thing  more,  but  that  I 
am  always 

Yours. 
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Aix  enTrovence^  Maj  lo,  1765, 

Dear  S i r, 

TAM  thus  far  on  my  way  to  England.  I 
had  refolved  to  leave  Nice,  without  hav- 
ing the  leaft  difpute  with  any  one  native  of 
the  place ; but  I found  it  Impoffible  to  keep 
this  refolution.  My  landlord,  Mr.  C— — , a 
man  of  fafhlon,  with  whofe  family  we  had 
always  lived  in  friendfliip,  was  fo  reafonable 
as  to  expedl  I fliould  give  him  up  the  houfe 
and  garden,  though  they  were  to  be  paid 
for  till  Michaelmas,  and  peremptorily  de- 
clared I fliould  not  be  permitted  to  fub-let 
them  to  any  other  perfon.  He  had  of  his 
own  accord  aflured  me  more  than  once  that 
he  would  take  my  furniture  off  my  hands, 
and  trufting  to  his  affurance,  I had  lofl:  the 
opportunity  of  difpofing  it  to  advantage : 
but,  when  the  time  of  my  departure  drew 
near,  he  refufed  to  take  it,  at  the  fame  time 

infifting 
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infifting  upon  having  the  key  of  the  houfd 
and  garden,  as  well  as  on  being  paid  the 
whole  rent  direftly,  though  it  would  not  be 
due  till  the  middle  of  September.  1 was  fo' 
exafperated  at  this  treatment  from  d mani 
whom  I had  cultivated  with  particular  re- 
fpe6t,  that  I determined  to  conteft  it  at  law : 
but  the  affair  was  accomrnodated  by  the 
mediation  of  a father  of  the  Minims,  a friend  > 
to  both,  and  a merchant  of  Nice,  who 
charged  himfelf  with  the  care  of  the  houfe 
and  furniture.  A fti  anger  muft  conduft  him- 
felf with  the  utmofl  circumfpedion  to  be  able 
to  live  among  thefe  people  without  being  the 
dupe  of  impofition* 

I had  fent  to  Aix  for  a coach  and  four 
horfes,  which  I hired  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
French  livres  a day,  being  equal  to  fifteen 
fliillings  and  nine-pence  fterling.  The  river 
Var  was  fo  fwelled  by  the  melting  of  the 
fnow  on  the  mountains,  as  to  be  impaffable 
by  any  wheel-carriage  ; and,  therefore,  the 
coach  remained  at  Antibes,  to  which  we  went 
by  water,  the  diftance  being  about  nine  or 
ten  miles.  This  is  the  Antipolis  of  the  aii- 
tients,  faid  to  have  been  built  like  Nice,  by  a 
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colony  from  Marfeilles.  In  all  probability, 
howeveri  it  was  later  than  the  foundation  of 
Nice,  and  took  its  name  from  its  being  fi- 
tuated  direftly  oppofite  to  that  city.  Pliny 
fays  it  was  famous  for  its  tunny-filhery  5 and 
to  this  circumftance  Martial  alludes  in  the 
following  lines : 

“ Antipolitani^  fateor^  fum  film  thynnu 

“ EJfiem  ft  Scombri  non  tihi  mijfa  forem^ 

At  prefent,  it  is  the  frontier  of  France  towards 
Italy,  pretty  ftrongly  fortified,. and  garrifoned 
by  a battalion  of  foldiers.  The  town  is  fmall 
and  inconfiderable ; but  the  bafln  of  the  har^ 
hour  is  furrounded  to  feaward  by  a curious 
bulwark  founded  upon  piles  driven  in  the 
vvatei*j  confifting  of  a wall,  ramparts,  cafe-^ 
mates,  and  quay.  Veffels  lie  very  fafe  in  this 
harbour  5 but  there  is  not  water  at  the  en-^ 
trance  of  it  to  admit  of  fhips  of  any  burthen* 
The  {hallows  run  fo  far  off  from  the  coaft, 
•that  a fhip  of  force  cannot  lie  near  enough 
to  batter  the  town ; but  it  was  bombarded  in 
the  late  war.  Its  chief  ftrength  by  land 
Confifts  in  a fmall  quadrangular  fort,  de- 
tached from  the  body  of  the  place,  which, 
VoL.  II.  Q_  ia 
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in  a particular  manner,  commands  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour.  The  wall  of  the 
town  built  in  the  fea  has  embrafures  and  fa- 
liant  angles,  on  which  a great  number  of 
cannon  may  be  mounted. 

I think  the  adjacent  country  is  much  more 
pleafant  than  that  on  the  fide  of  Nice;  and 
there  is  certainly  no  eflentlal  difference  in  the 
climate.  The  ground  here  is  not  fo  encum- 
bered ; it  is  laid  out  in  agreeable  inclofures, 
with  intervals  of  open  fields,  and  the  moun- 
tains rife  with  an  eafy  afcent  at  a much  greater 
diftance  from  the  fea,  than  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  bay.  Befides,  here  are  charming  rides 
along  the  beach,  which  is  fmooth  and  firm. 
When  we  paffed  in  the  laft  week  of  April,  the 
corn  was  then  in  ear ; the  cherries  were  almoft 
ripe;  and  the  figs  had  begun  to  blacken.  I 
had  em.barked  my  heavy  baggage  on  board 
a London  fhip,  which  happened  to  be  at  Nice, 
ready  to  fail : as  for  our  fmall  trunks  or  port- 
manteaus, which  we  carried  along  with  us, 
they  were  examined  at  Antibes ; but  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  very  fuperficially,  in 
confequence  of  tipping  the  fearcher  with  half 
2 a crown. 
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crown,  which  is  a wonderful  conciliator  at 
all  the  bureaus  in  this  country. 

We  lay  at  Cannes,  a neat  village,  charm- 
ingly fituated  on  the  beach  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, exaftly  oppofite  to  the  ifles  Mar- 
guerites, where  flate-prifoners  are  confined. 
As  there  are  fome  good  houfes  in  this  place, 
I would  rather  live  here  for  the  fake  of  the 
mild  climate,  than  either  at  Antibes  or  Nice. 
Here  you  are  not  cooped  up  within  walls^ 
iior  crouded  with  foldiers  and  people ; but  are 
already  in  the  country,  enjoy  a fine  air,  and 
are  well  fupplied  with  all  forts  of  fifli. 

The  mountain  of  Efterelles,  which  in  one 
of  my  former  letters,  I defcribed  as  a moffc 
romantic  and  noble  plantation  of  ever-greens, 
trees,  flirubs,  and  aromatic  plants,  is  at  pre- 
fent  quite  defolate.  Laft  fummer,  fome  exe- 
crable villains  fet  fire  to  the  pines,  whenr  the 
wind  was  high.  It  continued  burning  for 
months,  and  the  conflagration  extended  above 
ten  leagues,  confuming  an  Incredible  quan- 
tity of  timber.  The  ground  is  now  naked 
on  each  fide  of  the  road,  or  occupied  by  the 
black  trunks  of  the  trees,  which  have  been 
fcorched  without  falling.  They  ftand  as  fo 

0^2  many 
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many  monuments  of  the  judgment  of  heaven, 
filling  the  mind  with  horror  and  compaffion. 
I could  hardly  refrain  from  fliedding  tears  at 
this  difmal  fpeftacle,  when  I recalled  the 
idea  of  what  it  was  about  eighteen  months 
ago. 

As  we  ftayed  all  night  at  Frejus,  I had  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  amphitheatre  at 
leifure.  As  near  as  I can  judge  by  the  eye,  it 
is  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  that  of  Nifmes  ^ 
but  fliockingly  dilapidated.  The  ftone  feats 
rifing  from  the  arena  are  ftill  extant,  and 
the  cells  under  them,  where  the  wild  beafts 
were  kept.  There  arc  likewife  the  remains 
of  two  galleries  one  over  another  5 and  two 
vomitoria,  or  great  gateways,  at  oppofite  fides 
of  the  arena,  which  is  now  a fine  green, 
with  a road  through  the  middle  of  it : but 
all  the  external  architefture  and  the  orna- 
ments are  demoliflied.  The  mofl  intire  part 
of  the  wall  now  conftitutes  part  of  a monaf- 
tery,  the  monks*  of  which,  I am  told,  have 
helped  to  deftroy  the  amphitheatre,  by  re- 
moving the  ftones  for  their,  own  purpofes  of 
building.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  am- 
phitheatre, which  ftands  without  the  walls. 
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are  the  veftiges  of  an  old  edifice,'  faid  to  have 
been  the  palace  where  the  imperator  or  pre- 
fident  refided  : for  it  was  a Roman  colony, 
much  favoured  by  Julius  Caefar,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  Forum  Julii,  and  Civitas  Foro- 
julienfis.  In  all  probability,  it  was  he  who 
built  the  amphitheatre,  and  brought  hither 
the  water  ten  leagues  from  the  river  of 
Ciagne,  by  means  of  an  aqueduft,  fome 
arcades  of  which  are  ftill  ftanding  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  town.  A great  number  of 
ftatues  were  found  in  this  place,  together 
with  antient  infcriptions,  which  have  been 
publifhed  by  different  authors.  I need  not 
tell  you  that  Julius  Agricolaj  the- father-in- 
law  of  Tacitus,  jthe  hiftorian,  was  a native  of 
Frejus,  which  is  now  a very  poor  inconfi- 
derable  place.  From  hence  the  country 
opens  to  the  left,  forming  an  extenfive  plain 
between  the  fea  and  the  mountains,  which 
are  a continuation  of  the  Alps,  that  ftretches 
through  Provence  and  Dauphine.  This  plain, 
watered ' with  pleafant  ffreams,  and  varied 
with  vineyards,  corn-fields,  and  meadow- 
ground,  afforded  a mofl:  agreeable  profpe6l 
to  our  eyes,  which  were  accuftomed  to  the 
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fight  of  fcorching  fands,  rugged  rocks,  and 
abrupt  mountains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nice.  Although  this  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a corn-country,  I am  told  it  does 
not  produce  enough  for  the  confumption  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  are  obliged  to  have  an- 
nual fupplies  from  abroad,  imported  at  Mar- 
feilles.  A Frenchman,  at  an  average,  eats 
three  times  the  quantity  of  bread  that  fatisfies 
a native  of  England,  and,  indeed,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  ftaft  of  his  life.  I am  there- 
fore furprized,  that  the  Proven5aux  do  not 
convert  part  of  their  vineyards  into  corn- 
fields : for  they  may  boaft  of  their  wine  as 
they  pleafe ; but  that  which  is  drank  by  the 
common  people,  not  only  here,  but  alfo  in 
all  the  wine  countries  of  France,  is  neither  fo 
ftrong,  nourifhing,  (nor  in  my  opinion)  fo 
pleafant  to  the  tafle  as  the  fmall  beer  of 
England.  It*  muft  be  owned  that  all  the  pea- 
fants  who  have  wine  for  their  ordinary  drink, 
are  of  a diminutive  fize,  in  comparifon  of 
thofe  who  ufe  milk,  beer,  or  even  water  ; 
and  it  is  a conftant  obfervation,  that  when 
there  is  a fcarcity  of  wine,  the  common  peo- 
ple are  always  more  healthy,  than  in  thofe 

feafoiis 
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fcafons  when  it  abounds.  The  longer  I live, 
the  more  I am  convinced,  that  wine,  and  all 
fermented  liquors,  are  pernicious  to  the  hu- 
man conftitution  3 and  that  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health,  and  exhileration  of  the  fpirits, 
there  is  no  beverage  comparable  to  fimple 
water.  Between  Luc  and  Toulon,  the  coun- 
try is  delightfully  parcelled  out  into  inclofures. 
Here  is  plenty  of  rich  pafturage  for  black  cat- 
tle, and  a greater  number  of  pure  ftreams  and 
rivulets  than  I have  obferved  in  any  other 
parts  of  France.  ‘ . 

Toulon  is  a confiderable  place,  even  exclu- 
five  of  the  bafin,  docks,  and  arfenal,  which, 
indeed,  are  fuch  as  juftify  the  remark  made 
by  a ftranger  when  he  viewed  them. 

The  king  of  France  (faid  he)  is  greater  at 
Toulon  than  at  Verfailles.’'  The  quay,  the 
jetties,  the  docks,  and  magazines,  are  con- 
trived and  executed  with  precifion,  order,  fo- 
lidity,  and  magnificence.  I counted  fourteen 
fliips  of  the  line  lying  unrigged  in  the  bafin, 
befides  the  Tonant  of  eighty  guns,  which 
was  in  dock  repairing,  and  a new  frigate  on 
the  flocks.  I was  credibly  informed  that  in 
the  laft  war,  the  king  of  France  was  fo  ill- 

4 ferved 
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ferved  with  cannon  for  his  navy,  that  in  every 
aftion  there  was  fcarce  a fhip  which  had  not 
feveral  pieces  burft.  Thefe  accidents  did  great 
damage,  and  difcouraged  the  French  mariners 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  became  more  afraid 
of  their  own  guns  than  of  thofeof  theEriglilh. 
There  are  now  at  Toulon  above  two  thou- 
fand  pieces  of  iron  cannon  unfit  for  fervice. 
This  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  weaknefs 
and  negleft  of  the  French  adminiftration  : 
but  a more  furprizing  proof  of  their  im- 
becility, is  the  ftate  of  the  fortifications  that 
defend  the  entrance  of  this  very  harbour.  I 
have  fome  reafon  to  think  that  they  trufted 
for  its  fecurity  entirely  to  our  opinion  that 
it  mufl  be  inacceffible.  Capt.  E- — , of  one 
of  our  frigates,  lately  entered  the  harbour 
with  a contrary  wind,  which  by  obliging  him 
to  tack,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  founding 
the  whole  breadth  and  length  of  the  pafl'age. 
He  came  in  without  a pilot,  and  made  a pre- 
tence of  buying  cordage,  or  fome  other  ftores  j 
but  the  French  officers  were  much  chagrined 
at  the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprize.  They  al- 
ledged,  that  he  came  for  no  other  reafon,  but 
to  found  the  channel  ^ and  that  he  had  an 
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engineer  aboard,  who  made  drawings  of  the 
land  and  the  forts,  their  bearings  and  diftances. 
In  all  probability,  thefe  fufpicions  were  com- 
municated to  the  miniftry ; for  an  order 
immediately  arrived,  that  no  ftranger  fhould 
be  admitted  into  the  docks  and  arfenal. 

Part  of  the  road  from  hence  to  Marfeilles  • 
lies  through  a vaft  mountain,  which  refem- 
bles  that  of  Efterelles;  but  is  not  fo  well  co- 
vered with  wood,  though  it  has  the  advan- 
tage  of  an  agreeable  ftream  running  through 
the  bottom. 

I was  much  pleafed  with  Marfeilles,  which 
is  indeed  a noble  city,  large,  populous,  and 
flourilhing.  The-ftreets,  for  the  moft  part, 
are  open,  airy,  and  fpacious the  houfes  well 
built,  and  even  magnificent.  The  harbour  is 
an  oval  bafin,  furrounded  on  every  fide  either 
by  the  buildings  or  the  land,  fo  that  the 
fhipping  lies  perfeftly  fecure ; and  here  is 
generally  an  incredible  number  of  vefiels. 
On  the  city  fide,  there  is  a femi-circular  quay 
of  free-ftone,  which  extends  thirteen  hundred 
paces ; and  the  fpace  between  this  and  the 
houfes  that  front  it,  is  continually  filled  with 
^ fqrprifing  croud  of  people.  The  gallies, 

to 
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■’to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine,  are  moored 
with  their  fterns  to  one  part  of  the  wharf, 
and  the  flaves  are  permitted  to  work  for  their 
own  benefit  at  their  refpeftive  occupations,  in 
little  fhops  or  booths,  which  they  rent  for  a 
trifle.  There  you  fee  tradefmen  of  all  kinds 
fitting  at  work,  chained  by  one  foot,  fhoe- 
makers,  taylors,  filverfmiths,  watch  and  clock- 
makers,  barbers,  ftocking-weavers,  jewellers, 
pattern-drawers,  fcriveners,  bookfellers,  cut- 
lers, and  all  manner  of  fliopkeepers.  They 
pay  about  two  fols  a day  to  the  king  for  this 
indulgences  live  well  and  look  jolly 5 and 
can:  afford  to  fell  their  goods  and  labour  much 
cheaper  than  other  dealers  and  tradefmen. 
At  night,  however,  they  are  obliged  to  lie 
aboard.  Notwithftanding  the  great  face  of 
bufinefs  at  Marfeilles,  their  trade  is  greatly 
on  the  decline  5 and  their  merchants  are  fail- 
ing every  day.  This  decay  of  commerce  is 
in  a great  meafure  owing  to  the  Englifh, 
who,  at  the  peace,  poured  in  fuch  a quantity 
of  European  merchandize  into  Martinique 
and  Guadalupe,  that  when  the  merchants  of 
Marfeilles  fent  over  their  cargoes,  they  found 
the  markets  overftocked,  and  were  obliged 

to 
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to  fell  for  a confiderable  lofs.  Befides,  the 
French  colonifts  had  fuch  a ftock  of  fugars, 
coffee,  and  other  commodities  lying  by  them 
during  the  war,  that  upon  the  firft  notice  of 
peace,  they  Ihipped  them  off  in^reat  quan- 
tities for  Marfeilles.  I am  told  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  iflands  is  at  prefent  cheaper  here 
than  where  it  grows  ; and  on  the  other  hand 
the  merchandize  of  this  country  fells  for  lefs 
money  at  Martinique  -than  in  Provence. 

A fingle  perfon,  who  travels  in  this  coun- 
try, may  live  at  a reafonable  rate  in  thefe 
towns,  by  eating  at  the  public  ordinaries: 
but  I would  advife  all  families  that  come  hi- 
ther to  make  any  flay,  to  take  furniflied 
lodgings  as  foon  they  can:  for  the  expence 
of  living  at  an  hotel  is  enormous.  I was 
obliged  to  pay  at  Marfeilles  four  livres  a head 
for  every  meal,  and  half  that  price  for  my  fer- 
vant,  and  was  charged,  fix  livres  a day  befides 
for  the  apartment ; fo  that  our  daily  expence, 
including  breakfafl  and  a valet  de  place,  a- 
mounted  to  two  loui’dores.  The  fame  im- 
pofition  prevails  all  over  the  fouth  of  France, 
though  it  is  the  cheapeft  and  moft  plentiful 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Without  all  doubt,  it 

muft 
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mufT:  be  owing  to  the  folly  and  extravagance 
of  Englifh  travellers,  who  have  allowed  them- 
felves  to  be  fleeced  without  wincing,  until 
this  extortion  is  become  authorized  by  cuftom. 
It  is  very  difagreeable  riding  in  the  avenues  of 
Marfeilles,  becaufe  you  are  confined  in  a dufty 
high  road,  crouded  with  carriages  and  hearts 
of  burden,  between  two  white  walls,  the  re- 
flexion from  which,  while  the  fun  fhines, 
is  intolerable.  But  in  this  neighbourhood 
there  is  a vart  number  of  pleafant  country- 
houfes,  called  Bartides,  faid  to  amount  to 
twelve  thoufand,  fome  of  which  may  be 
rented  ready  furnillied  at  a very  reafonable 
price.  Marfeilles  is  a gay  city,  and  the  in- 
habitants indulge  themfelves  in  a variety  of 
amufements.  They  have  aflemblies,  a concert 
fpirituel,  and  a comedy.  Here  is  alfo  a fpa- 
cious  cours,  or  walk  fhaded  with  trees,  to 
which  in  the  evening  there  is  a great  refort 
of  well-drefled  people. 

Marfeilles  being  a free  port,  there  is-  a 
bureau  about  half  a league  from  the  city  on 
the  road  to  Aix,  where  all  carriages  undergo 
examination  j and  if  any  thing  contraband  is 
found,  the  vehicle,  baggage,  and  even  the 

horfes 
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horfes  are  confifcated.  We  efcaped  this  dif- 
agreeable  ceremony  by  the  fagacity  of  our 
driver.  Of  his  own  accord,  he  declared  at 
the  bureau,  that  we  had  bought  a pound  of 
coffee  and  fome  fugar  at  Marfeilles,  and  were 
ready  to  pay  the-  duty,  which  amounted  to 
about  ten  fols.  They  took  the  money,  gave 
him  a receipt,  and  let  the  carriage  pafs,  with- 
out further  queftion. 

I propofed  to  flay  one  night  only  at  Aix : 
but  Mr.  A — , who  Is  here,  had  found  fuch 
benefit  from  drinking  the  waters,  that  I was 
perfuaded  to  make  trial  of  them  for  eight  or 
ten  days.  .1  have  accordingly  taken  private 
lodgings,  and  drank  them  every  morning  at 
the  fountain  head,  not  without  finding  con- 
liderable  benefit.  In  my  next,  I fhall  fay 
fomething  further  of  thefe  waters,  though  I 
am  afraid  they  will  not  prove  a fource  of  much 
entertainment.  It  will  be  fufficient  for  me 
to  find  them  contribute  in  any  degree  to  the 
health  of, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  affuredly. 


LET- 
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Dear  Doctor, 

I Found  three  Englilli  families  at  Aix,  with 
whom  I could  have  paffed  my  time  very 
. agreeably ; but  the  fociety  is  now  diflblved* 
Mr.  S — re  and  his  lady  left  the  place  in  a 
few  days  after  we  arrived.  Mr.  A — r and 
lady  Betty  are  gone  to  Geneva ; and  Mr. 
G — r with  his  family  remains  at  Aix.  This 
gentleman,  who  laboured  under  a moft  dread- 
ful nervous  afthma,  has  obtained  fuch  relief 
from  this  climate,  that  he  intends  to  ftay  ano- 
ther year  in  the  place  : and  Mr.  A — r found 
furprizing  benefit  from  drinking  the  waters, 
for  a fcorbutical  complaint.  As  I was  in- 
commoded by  both  thefe  diforders,  I could 
not  but,  in  juftice  to  myfelf,  try  the  united 
efforts  of  the  air  and  the  waters  : efpecially 
as  this  confideration  was  re-inforced  by  the 
kind  and  preffing  exhortations  of  Mr.  A- — ^r 
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and  lady  Betty,  which  I could  not  In  grati- 
tude refift. 

Aix,  the  capital  of  Provence,  is  a large 
city,  watered  by  the  fmall  river  Are.  It  was 
a Roman  colony,  faid  to  be  founded  by  Ca- 
ins Sextus  Calvinus,  above  a century  before 
the  birth  of  Chrift.  From  the  fource  of  mi- 
neral water  here  found,  added  to  the  confurs 
name,  it  was  called  Aqu^  Sextise.  It  was 
here  that  Marius,  the  conqueror  of  the  Teu- 
tones,  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  embel- 
llfhed  the  place  with  temples,  aquedu6ls, 
and  therms,  of  which,  however,  nothing 
now  remains.  The  city,  as  it  now  ftands, 
is  well  built,  though  the  ftreets  in  general 
are  narrow,  and  kept  in  a very  dirty  condi- 
; tion.  But  it  has  a noble  cours  planted  with 

■ double  rows  of  tall  trees,  and  adorned  with 
three  or  four  fine  fountains,  the  middlemofl: 
of  which  difcharges  hot  water  fupplied  from 

■ the  fource  of  the  baths.  On  each  fide  there 
^ Is  a row  of  elegant  houfes,  inhabited  chiefly 
I by  the  nobleffe,  of  which  there  is  here  a con- 

Ifiderable  number.  The  parliament,  which  is 
held  at  Aix,  brings  hither  a great  refort  of 
^ people  5 and  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
j perfons 

I ■ 
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perfons  of  fafhion  they  are  well  bred,  gay> 
and  fociable.  The  due  de  Villars,  who  is 
governor  of  the  province,  refides  on  the  fpot, 
and  keeps  an  open  affembly,  where  ftrangers 
are  admitted  without  referve,  and  made  very 
welcome,  if  they  will  engage  in  play,  which 
is  the  foie  occupation  of  the  whole  company. 
Some  of  our  Englifli  people  complain,  that 
when  they  were  prefented  to  him,  they  met 
with  a very  cold  reception.  The  French,  as 
wtII  as  other  foreigners,  have  no  idea  of  a 
man  of  family  and  fafhion,  without  the  title 
of  duke,  count,  marquis,  or  lord,  and  where 
an  Englifli  gentleman  is  introduced  by  the 
fimple  expreffion  of  77ionfieiir  teU  they  think 
he  is  fome  plebeian,  unworthy  of  any  par- 
ticular attention. 

Aix  is  fituated  in  a bottom,  almoft  fur- 
rounded  by  hills,  which  however  do  not 
fereen  it  from  the  Bize,  or  north  wdnd,  that 
blows  extremely  fharp  in  the  winter  and 
fpring,  rendering  the  air  almoft  infupportably 
cold,  and  very  dangerous  to  thofe  who  have 
fome  kinds  of  pulmonary  complaints,  fuch 
as  tubercules,  abfeefies,  or  fpitting  of  blood. 

Lord  FI^ , who  palled  part  of  laft  winter 

in 
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in  this  place,  afflifted  with  feme  of  thefe 
fymptoms,  grew  worfe  every  day  while  he 
continued  at  Aix : but^  he  no  fooner  re- 
moved to  Marfeilles,  than  all  his  complaints 
abated  5 fuch  a difference  there  is  in  the  air 
of  thefe  two  places^  though  the  diftance  be- 
tween them  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  But  the  air  of  Marfeilles,  though 
much  more  mild  than  that  of  Aix  in  the 
winter,  is  not  near  fo  warm  as  the  climate  of 
Nice,  where  we  find  in  plenty  fuch  flowers, 
fruit,  and  vegetables,  even  in  the  fevereft  fea- 
fon,  as  will  not  grow  and  ripen,  either  at 
Marfeilles  or  Toulon. 

If  the  air  of  Aix  is  difagreeably  cold  in 
the  winter,  it  is  rendered  quite  infufferable  in 
the  fummer,  from  exceflive  heat,  occafioned 
by  the  refledion  from  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, which  at  the  fame  time  obftrud  the 
circulation  of  air:  for  it  muff  be  obferved, 
that  the  fame  mountains  which  ferve  as  fun- 
nels and  canals,  to  colled  and  difeharge  the 
keen  blafls  of  winter,  will  provide  fereens  to 
incercept  intirely  the  faint  breezes  of  fummer. 
Aix,  though  pretty  well  provided  with  butch- 
er's meat,  is  very  ill  fupplied  with  pot-herbs ; 
VoL.  II.  R and 
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and  they  have  no  poultry,  but  what  comes  at 
a vaft  diftance  from  the  Lionnois.  They  fay 
their  want  of  roots,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  &c. 
is  owing  to  a fcarcity  of  water  5 but  the 
truth  is,  they  are  very  bad  gardeners.  Their 
oil  is  good  and  cheap  : their  wine  is  indiffe- 
rent : but  their  chief  care  feems  employed  on 
the  culture  of  filk,  the  ftaple  of  Provence, 
which  is  every  where  ftiaded  with  plantations 
of  mulberry  trees,  for  the  nourifliment  of  the 
worms.  Notwithftanding  the  boafted  cheap- 
nefs  of  every  article  of  houfekeeping,  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  lam  perfuaded  a family  may 
live  for  lefs  money  at  York,  Durham,  Here- 
ford, and  in  many  other  cities  of  England, 
than  at  Aix  in  Provence  y keep  a more  plen- 
tiful table ; and  be  much  more  comfortably 
fituated  in  all  refpefts.  I found  lodging  and 
provifion  at  Aix  fifty  per  cent,  dearer  than  at 
Montpellier,  which  is  counted  the  dearefl: 
place  in  Languedoc. 

The  baths  of  Aix,  fo  famous  in  antiquity, 
were  quite  demclifhed  by  the  irruptions  of 
■ the  Barbarians.  The  very  Iburce  of  the 
water  was  loff,  till  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent  century,  (I  think  the  year  1704)  when  it 
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was  difcovered  by  accident,  In  digging  for  the 
foundation  of  a houfe,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  juft  without  the  city  wall.  Near  the 
fame  place  was  found  a fmall  done  altar, 
with  the  figure  of  a Priapus,  and  fome  letters 
in  capitals,  which  the  antiquarians  have  dif- 
ferently interpreted.  From  this  figure,  it 
was  fuppofed  that  the  waters  were  efficacious 
in  cafes  of  barrennefs.  It  was  a long  time, 
howeverj  before  any  perfon  would  venture  to 
ufe  them  internally,  as  it  did  not  appear 
that  they  had  ever  been  drank  by  the  an^ 
dents.  On  their  re-appearance,  they  were 
chiefly  ufed  for  baths  to  horfes,  and  other 
beads  which  had  the  mange,  and  other  cuta- 
neous eruptions.  At  length  poor  people  be- 
gan to  bathe  in  them  for  the  fame  diforders, 
and  received  fuch  benefit  from  them,  as  at- 
traded  the  attention  of  more  curious  inqui- 
rers. A very  fuperficial  and  imperfeft  ana- 
lyfis  was  made  and  publiflied,  with  a few 
remarkable  hiftories  of  the  cures  they  had 
performed,  by  three  different  phyficians  of 
thofe  days  ; and  thofe  little  treatifes,  I fup- 
pofe,  encouraged  valetudinarians  to  drink 
them  without  ceremony.'  They  were  found 
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ferviceable  in  the  gout,  the  gravel,  fcurvy^ 
dropfy,  palfy,  indigeftion,  afthma,  and  con- 
fumption ; and  their  fame  foon  extended  itfelf 
all  over  Languedoc,  Gafcony,  Dauphine,  and 
Provence,  The  magiftrates,  with  a view  to 
render  them  more  ufeful  and  commodious, 
have  raifed  a plain  building,  in  which  there 
are  a couple  of  private  baths,  with  a bed- 
chamber adjoining  to  each,  where  individuals 
may  ufe  them  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally, for  a moderate  expence.  Thefe  baths 
are  paved  with  marble,  and  fupplied  with 
water  each  by  a large  brafs  cock,  which 
you  can  turn  at  pleafure.  At  one  end  of 
this  edifice,  there  is  an  o6lagon,  open  at  top, 
having  a bafon,  with  a ftone  pillar  in  the 
middle,  which  difcharges  water  from  the 
fame  fource,  all  round,  by  eight  fmall  brafs 
cocks ; and  hither  people  of  all  ranks  come 
of  a morning,  with  their  glaffes,  to  drink 
the  water,  or  wafh  their  fores,  or  fubjeft 
their  contrafted  limbs  to  the  ftream.  This 
lafh  operation,  called  the  douche^  how- 
ever, is  more  effedlually  undergone  in  the 
private  bath,  where  the  ftream  is  much  more 
powerful.  The  natural  warmth  of  this 
^ . water, 
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water,  as  nearly  as  I can  judge  from  recol- 
leftlon,  is  about  the  fame  degree  of  tempe- 
rature with  that  in  the  Queen’s  Bath,’  at 
Bath  in  Somerfetdiire.  It  is  perfeflly  tranf-. 
parent,  fparkling  in  the  glafs,  light  and  agree- 
able to  the  tafte,  and  may  be  drank  without 
any  preparation,  to  the  quantity  of  three  or 
four  pints  at  a time.  There  are  many  peo- 
ple at  Aix  who  fwallow  fourteen  half-pint- 
glaffes  every  morning  during  the  feafon, 
which  is  in  the  month  of  May,  though  it 
may  be  taken  with  equal  benefit  all  the  year 
round.  It  has  no  fenfible  operation  but  by 
urine,  an  effc6l  which  pure  water  would 
produce,  if  drank  in  the  fame  quantity. 

If  we  may  believe  thofe  who  have  pub- 
lifhed  their  experiments,  this  water  produces 
neither  agitation,  cloud,  or  change  of  colour, 
when  mixed  with  acids,  alcalies,  tinfture  of 
galls,  fyrup  of  violets,  or  folution  of  filver. 
The  refidue,  after  boiling,  evaporation,  and 
filtration,  affords  a very  fmall  proportion  of 
purging  fait,  and  calcarious  earth,  which  lafh 
ferments  with  ftrong  acids.  As  I had  neither 
hydrometer  nor  thermometer  {o  afcertain  the 
weight  and  warmth  of  this  water  ; nor  time 
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to  procure  the  proper  utenfils  to  make  the 
preparations,  and  repeat  the  experiments  ne- 
ceffary  to  exhibit  a complete  analyfis,  I did 
not  pretend  to  enter  upon  this  procefs ; but 
contented  myfelf  with  drinking,  bathing,  and 
ufing  the  douchcy  which  perfedlly  anfwered 
my  expeftation,  having,  in  eight  days,  almoft 
cured  an  ugly  fcorbutic  tetter,  which  had 
for  fome  time  deprived  me  of  the  ufe  of  my 
rieht  hand.  I obferved  that  the  water,  when 
ufed  externally,  left  always  a kind  of  oily 
appearance  on  the  fkin  ; that  when  we  boil- 
ed it  at  home,  in  an  earthen  pot,  the  fleams 
fmelled  like  thofe  of  fulphur,  and  even  af- 
fedled  my  lungs  in  the  fame  manner  : but 
the  bath  itfelf  fmelled  flrong  of  a lime-r-kiln. 
The  water,  after  flanding  all  night  in  a 
bottle,  yielded  a remarkably  vinous  tafle  and 
odour,  fomething  analogous  to  that  of  duL 
cified  fpirit  of  nitre.  Whether  the  aftive 
particles  confift  of  a volatile  vitriol,  or  a very 
fine  petroleum,  or  a mixture  of  both,  I fhall 
not  pretend  to  determine  : but  the  beft  way  I 
know  of  difeovering  whether  it  is  really  im- 
pregnated with  a vitriolic  principle,  too  fub- 
rile  and  fugitive  for  the  iifual  operations  of 
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chymiftry,  is  to  place  bottles,  filled  with  wine, 
in  the  bath  or  adjacent  room,  v/hich  wine, 
if  there  is  really  a volatile  acid,  in  any  confi- 
xlerable  quantity,  will  be  pricked  in  eight  and 
forty  hours. 

Having  ordered  our  coach  > to  be  refitted, 
and  provided  with  frefli  horfes,  as  well  as 
with  another  poftillion,  in  confequence  of 
which  improvements,  I payed  at  the  rate  of 
a louiMore  per  diem  to  Lyons  and  back  again, 
we  departed  from  Aix,  and  the  fecond  day  of 
our  journey  pafiing  the  Durance  in  a boat, 
lay  at  Avignon.  This  river,  tlie  Druentia  of 
the  ancients,  is  a confiderable  ftream,  ex- 
tremely rapid,  which  defeends  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  difeharges  itfelf  in  the  Rhone. 
After  violent  rains  it  extends  its  channel,  fo  a^ 
to  be  impaffable,  and  often  overflows  the 
country  to  a great  extent.  In  the  middle  of 
a plain,  betwixt  Orgon  and  this  river,  we 
met  the  coach  in  wTiich  we  had  travelled 
eighteen  months  before,  irom  Lions  to 
Montpellier,  conduced  by  our  old  driver 
Jofeph,  who  no  fooner  recognized  my 
fervant  at  a diftance,  by  his  mufquc- 
toon,  than  he  came  running  towards 
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our  carriage,  and  feizlng  my  hand,  even 
fhed  tears  of  joy.  Jofeph  had  been  tra- 
velling through  Spain,  and  was  fo  im- 
browned  by  the  fun,  that  he  might  have 
pafTed  for  an  Iroquois.  I was  much  pleafed 
with  the  marks  of  gratitude  which  the  poor 
fellow  expreffed  towards  his  benefaftors.  He 
had  fome  private  converfation  with  our  voitu^ 
fiery  whofe  name  was  Claude,  to  whom  he 
gave  fuch  a favourable  charafter  of  us,  as  in 
all  probability  induced  him  to  be  wonderfully 
obliging  during  the  whole  journey. 

You  know  Avignon  is  a large  city  be- 
longing to  the  pope.  It  was  the  Ave?iio 
Cavarum  of  the  antients,  and  changed 
mafters  feveral  times,  belonging  fuccelTively 
to  the  Romans,  Burgundians,  Franks,  the 
kingdom  of  Arles,  the  counts  of  Provence, 
and  the  fovereigns  of  Naples.  It  was  fold  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  queen  Jane  I.  of 
Naples,  to  pope  Clement  VI.  for  the  fum  of 
eighty  thoufand  florins,  and  fince  that  period 
has  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  fee  of 
Pvome.  Not  but  that  when  the  due  de  Cre- 
qui,  the  French  ambaffador,  was  infulted  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1662,  the  parliament  of 
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Provence  paffed  an  arret,  declaring  the  city  of 
Avignon,  and  the  county Venaiffin,  part  of  the 
ancient  domain  of  Provence ; and  therefore 
reunited  it  to  the  crown  of  Prance,  which 
accordingly  took  pofTeflion  ; though  it  was 
afterwards  reftored  to  the  Rortian  fee  at  the 
peace  of  Pifa.  The  pope,  however,  holds  it 
by  a precarious  title,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
French  king,  who  may  one  day  be  induced 
to  refume  it,  upon  payment  of  the  original 
purchafe-money.  As  a fucceflion  of  popes 
refided  here  for  the  fpace  of  feventy  years, 
the  city  could  not  fail  to  be  adorned  with  a 
great  number  of  magnificent  chinches  and 
convents,  which  are  richly  embellifiied  with 
painting,  fculpture,  flirines,  reliques,  and 
tombs.  Among  the  laft,  is  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Laura,  whom  Petrarch  has  immorta- 
lized by  his  poetry,  and  for  whom  Francis  I. 
of  France  took  the  trouble  to  write  an  epi- 
taph. Avignon  is  governed  by  a vice-legate 
from  the  pope,  and  the  police  of  the  city  is 
regulated  by  the  confuls.  It  is  a large  place, 
fituated  in  a fruitful  plain,  furrounded  by- 
high  walls  built  of  hewn  ftone,  which  on  the 
weft  fide  ^re  wafhed  by  the  PJione.  Here 

was 
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was  a noble  bridge  over  the  river,  but  it  is 
now  in  ruins.  On  the  other  fide,  a branch  of 
the  Sorgue  runs  through  part  of  the  city. 
This  is  the  river  anciently  called  Sulga, 
formed  by  the  famous  fountain  of  Vaudufe 
in  this  neighbourhood,  where  the  poet  Pe- 
trarch refided.  It  is  a charming  tranfparent 
ftream,  abounding  with  excellent  trout  and 
craw-fifh.  We  paffed  over  it  on  a ftone 
bridge,  in  our  way  to  Orange,  the  Arauf.o 
Cavarim  of  the  Romans,  ftill  diftinguifhed 
by  fome  noble  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Thefe  confift  of  a circus,  an  aqueduft,  a 
temple,  and  a triumphal  arch,  which  laft  was 
erected  in  honour  of  Caius  Marius,  and  Luc- 
tatius  Catullus,  after  the  great  viftory  they 
obtained  in  this  country  over  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones.  It  is  a very  magnificent  edifice, 
adorned  on  all  fides  with  trophies  and  bat- 
tles in  bafib  relievo.  The  ornaments  of  the 
architecture,  and  the  fculpture,  are  wonder- 
fully elegant  for  the  time  in  which  it  was 
erefted  ; and  the  whole  is  furprifmgly  well 
preferved,  confidering  its  great  antiquity.  It 
feems  to  me  to  be  as  entire  and  perfeft  as  the 
arch  of  Septimius  Severus  at  Rome.  Next 
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day  we  pafTed  two  very  impetuous  ftreams, 
the  Drome  and  the  Ifere.  The  firft,  which 
very  much  refembles  the  Var,  we  forded:  but 
the  Ifere  we  crolTed  in  a boat,  which  as  well 
as  that  upon  the  Durance  is  managed  by  the. 
traille^  a moveable  or  running  pulley,  on  a 
rope  ftretched  between  two  wooden  machines 
eredted  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  river. 
The  contrivance  is  fimple  and  effeftual,  and 
the  paffage  equally  fafe  and  expeditious.  The 
boatman  has  nothing  to  do,  but  by  means 
of  .a  long  maffy  rudder,  to  keep  the 
head  obliquely  to  the  ftream,  the  force  of 
which  pufhes  the  boat  along,  the  block  to 
which  it  is  fixed  fliding  upon  the  rope  from 
one  fide  to  the  other.  All  thefe  rivers  take 
their  rife  from  the  mountains,  which  are  con- 
tinued through  Provence  and  Dauphine,  and 
fall  into  the  Rhone  : and  all  of  them,  when 
fwelled  by  fudden  rains,  overflow  the  flat 
country.  Although  Dauphine  affords  little 
or  no  oil,  it  produces  excellent  wines,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  Hermitage  and  Cote-roti. 
The  fir  ft:  of  thefe  is  fold  oh  the  fpot  for 
three  livres  the  bottle,  and  the  other  for  two. 
The  country  likewife  yields  a confiderable 

quantity 
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quantity  of  corn,  and  a good  deal  of  grafs. 
It  is  well  watered  with  ftreams,  and  agree- 
ably fliaded  with  wood.  The  weather  was 
pleafant,  and  we  had  a continued  fong  of 
nightingales  from  Aix  to  Fountainbleau. 

I cannot  pretend  to  fpecify  the  antiquities 
of  Vienne;  anciently  called  Vienna  Allobro- 
gum.  It  was  a Roman  colony,  and  a confi- 
derable  city,  which  the  antients  fpared  no 
pains  and  expence  to  embellilh.  It  is  ftill  a 
large  town  Handing  among  feveral  hills  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  though  all  its  for- 
mer fplendor  iseclipfed,  its  commerce  decayed, 
and  moll  of  its  antiquities  are  buried  in  ruins. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Vie  was 
undoubtedly  a temple.  On  the  left  of  the 
road,  as  you  enter  it,  by  the  gate  of  Avignon, 
there  is  a handfome  obelilk,  or  rather  pyra- 
mid, about  thirty-feet  high,  raifed  upon  a 
vault  fupported  by  four  pillars  of  tbeTufcan 
order.  It  is  certainly  a Roman  work,  and 
Montfaucon  fuppofes  it  to  be  a tomb,  as  he 
perceived  an  oblong  Hone  jetting  out  from  the 
middle  of  the  vault,  in  which  the  afhes  of 
the  defunft  were  probably  contained.  The 
Hory  of  Pontius  Pilate,  who  is  faid  to  have 
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ended  his  days  in  this  place,  is  a fable.  On 
the  feventh  day  of  our  journey  from  Aix,  we 
arrived  at  Lyons,  where  I fhall  take  my  leave 
of  you  for  the  prefent,  being  with  great 
truth, 

Your’s,  &c. 
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Boulogne^  June  i3>  1765. 

Dear  Sir, 

I Am  at  lafl:  in  a fituatlon  to  Indulge  my 
view  with  a fight  of  Britain,  after  an 
abfence  of  two  years  y and  indeed  you  cannot 
imagine  what  pleafure  I feel  while  I furvey 
the  white  cliffs  of  Dover,  at  this  diftance. 
Not  that  I am  at  all  affefted  by  the  ?iefcia  qua 
dulcedine  natalis  foil,  of  Horace.  That  feems 
to  be  a kind  of  fanaticifm  founded  on  the 
prejudices  of  education,  which  induces  a Lap- 
, lander  to  place  the  terreftrial  paradife  among 
the  fnows  of  Norway,  and  a Swifs  to  pre- 
fer the  barren  mountains  of  Solleure  to  the 
• fruitful 
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fruitful  plains  of  Lombardy.  I am  attached 
to  my  country,  becaufe  it  is  the  land  of  li- 
berty, cleanlinefs,  and  convenience : but  I 
love  it  ftill  more  tenderly,  as  the  fcene  of  all 
my  interefting  connexions}  as  the  habitation 
of  my  friends,  for  whofe  converfation,  cor- 
refpondence,  and  efteem,  I w-ilh  alone  to 
live. 

Our  Journey  hither  from  Lyons  produced 
neither  accident  nor  adventure  worth  notice } 
but  abundance  of  little  vexations,  which  may 
be  termed  the  Plagues  of  Polling.  At  Lyons, 
where  we  Hayed  only  a few  days,  I found  a 
return-coach,  which  I hired  to  Paris  for  fix 
loui’dores.  It  was  a fine  roomy  carriage, 
elegantly  furnilhed,  and  made  for  travelling, 
fo  llrong  and  folid  in  all  its  parts,  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  its  being  lhaken  to  pieces 
by  the  roughnefs  of  the  road  : but  its  weight 
and  folidity  occafioned  fo  much  fri£lion  be- 
tween the  wheels  and  the  axle-tree,  that  we 
ran  the  rifque  of  being  fet  on  fire  three  or 
four  times  a day.  Upon  a juft  comparifon 
of  all  circumftances,  polling  is  much  more 
eafy,  convenient,  and  reafonable  in  England 
than,  in  France.  The  Englilh  carriages, 
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horfes,  harnefs,  and  roads  are  much  better ; 
and  the  poftilions  more  obliging  and  alert. 
The  reafon  is  plain  and  obvious.  If  I am 
ill-ufed  at  the  poft-houfe  in  England,  I can 
be  accommodated  elfewhere.  The  publicans 
on  the  road  are  fenfible  of  this,  and  there- 
fore they  vie  with  each  other  in  giving  fatif- 
fa6tion  to  travellers.  But  in  France,  where 
the  poft  is  monopolized,  the  poft-mafters  and 
poftilions,  knowing  that  the  traveller  depends 
intirely  upon  them,  are  the  more  negligent 
and  remifs  in  their  duty,  as  well  as  the  more 
encouraged  to  infolence  and  impofition.  In- 
deed the  ftranger  feems  to  be  left  intirely  at 
the  mercy  of  thofe  fellows>  except  in  large 
towns,  where  he  may  have  recourfe  to  the 
magiftrate  or  commanding  officer.  The 
poft  ftands  very  often  by  itfelf  in  a lone 
country'  fituation,  or  in  a paultry  village^ 
where  the  poft-mafter  is  the  principal  inha- 
bitant ; and  in  fuch  a cafe,  if  you  fhould  be 
ill-treated,  by  being  fupplied  with  bad  horfes ; 
if  you  fhould  be  delayed  on  frivolous  pre- 
tences, in  order  to  extort  money  if  the 
poftilions  fhould  drive  at  a waggon  pace,  with 
a view  to  provoke  your  impatience  5 or  fhould 

you 
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you  in  any  fliape  be  infulted  by  them  or  their 
mafters  ; I know  not  any  redrefs  you  can 
have,  except  by  a formal  complaint  to  the 
comptroller  of  the  polls,  who  is  generally 
one  of  the  minillers  of  Hate,  and  pays  little 
or  no  regard  to  any  fach  reprefentations.  I 
know  an  Englilli  gentleman,  the  brother  of 
an  earl,  who  wrote  a letter  of  . complaint  to 
the  Due  de  Villars,  governor  of  Provence, 
againft  the  poft-maller  of  Antibes,  who  had 
infulted  and  impofed  upon  him.  The  duke 
anfwered  his  letter,  promiling  to  take  order 
that  the  grievance  Ihould  be  redrelTed  5 and 
never  thought  of  it  after.  Another  great  in- 
convenience which  attends  pofting  in  France, 
is  that  if  you  are  retarded  by  any  accident, 
you  cannot  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
find  a lodging,  without  perhaps  travelling  two 
or  three  pofts  farther  than  you  would  choofe 
to  go,  to  the  prejudice  of  your  health,  and 
even  the  hazard  of  your  life;  wdiereas,  on 
any  part  of  the  poft-road  in  England,  you 
will  meet  with  tolerable  accommodation  at 
every  ftage.  Through  the  whole  fouth  of 
France,  except  in  large  cities,  the  inns  are 
cold,  damp,  dark,  difmal,  and  dirty ; the 
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landlords  equally  difobliging  and  rapacious  j 
the  fervants  aukward,  (luttifli,  and  flothful  j 
and  the  poftilions  Iazy>  lounging,  greedy,  and 
impertinent.  If  you  chide  them  for  lingering, 
they  will  continue  to  delay  you  the  longer  : 
if  you  chaftife  them  with  fword,  cane,  cudgel, 
or  horfe-whip,  they  will  either  difappear  en- 
tirely, and  leave  you  without  refource  5 or 
they  will  find  means  to  take  vengeance  by 
overturning  your  carriage.  The  beft  me- 
thod I know  of  travelling  with  any  degree 
of  comfort,  Is  to  allow  yourfelf  to  become 
the  dupe  of  impofition,  and  ftimulate  their 
endeavours  by  extraordinary  gratifications. 
I laid  down  a refolution  (and  kept  It)  to  give 
no  more  than  four  and  twenty  fols  per  poll 
between  the  two  poftillons  ; but  I ani  now 
perfuaded  that  for  three-pence  a poll  more,  I 
fhould  have  been  much  better  ferved,  and 
fhould  have  performed  the  journey  with 
much  greater  pleafure.  We  met  with  no 
adventures  upon  the  road  worth  reciting. 
The  firft  day  we  were  retarded  above  two 
hours  by  the  dutchefs  D — lie,  and  her  fon 
the  due  de  R — f — t,  who,  by  virtue  of  an 
VoL.  II.  S order 
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order  from  the  minlfter,  had  anticipated 
all  the  horfes  at  the  poft.  They  accofted  my 
fervant,  and  alked  if  his  mafter  was  a lord  ? 
He  thought  proper  to  anfwer  in  the  affirma- 
tive ; upon  which  the  duke  declared  that 
he  muft  certainly  be  of  French  extradlion, 
inafmuch  as  he  obferved  the  lillies  of  France 
in  his  arms  on  the  coach.  This  young 
nobleman  fpoke  a little  Englifli.  He  alked 
whence  we  had  come  5 and  linderftanding 
we  had  been  in  Italy,  defired  to  know  whe- 
ther the  man  liked  France  or  Italy  befi:  ? Upon 
his  giving  France  the  preference,  he  clapped 
him  on  the  flioulder,  and  faid  he  was  a lad 
of  good  taile.  The  dutchefs  alked  if  her 
fon  fpoke  Englifli  well,  and  feemed  mightily 
pleafed  when  my  man  affiired  her  he  did. 
They  were  much  more  free  and  condefcend- 
ing  with  my  fervant  than  with  myfelf ; for, 
though  we  faluted  them  in  paffing,  and  were 
even  fuppofed  to  be  perfons  of  quality,  they 
did  not  open  their  lips,  while  v/e  flood  clofe 
• by  them  at  the  inn-door,  till  their  horfes 
’ were  changed.  They  were  going  to  Geneva  ; 
and  their  equipage  confifled  of  three  coaches 
‘ • and 
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and  fix,  with  five  domeftics  a horfeback. 
The  dutchefs  was  a tall,  thin,  raw-boned 
woman,  with  her  head  clofe  fhaved.  This 
delay  obliged  us  to  lie  two  ports  fliort  of 
Macon,  at  a folitary  auberge  called  Maifon 
Blanche,  which  had  nothing  white  about  it, 
but  the  name.  The  Lionnois  is  one  of  the 
mort  agreeable  and  bert  cultivated  countries  I 
ever  beheld,  diverfified  with  hill,  dale,  wood, 
and  water,  laid  out  in  extenfive  corn-fields 
and  rich  meadows,  well  flocked  with  black 
cattle ; and  adorned  with  a furprifing  number 
of  towns,  villages,  villas,  and  convents, 
generally  fituated  on  the . brows  of  gently 
fwelling  hills,  fo  that  they  appear  to  the 
greatert  advantage.  What  contributes  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  beauty  of  this,  and  the 
Maconnois,  is  the  charming  pafloral  Soame, 
which  from  the  city  of  Chalons  winds  its 
filent  courfe  fo  fmooth  and  gentle,  that  one 
can  fcarce  difcern  which  way  its  current  flows. 
It  is  this  placid  appearance  that  tempts  fo 
many  people  to  bathe  in  it  at  Lions,  where 
a good  number  of  individuals  are  drowned 
every  fummer  : whereas  there  is  no  inftance 
S 2 of 
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of  any  perfons  thus  perifhing  in  the  Rhone, 
the  rapidity  of  it  deterring  every  body  from 
bathing  in  its  ftream.  Next  night  we  pafied 
at  Beaune,  where  we  found  nothing  good 
but  the  wine,  for  which  we  paid  forty  fols 
the  bottle.  At  Chalons  our  axle-tree  took 
fire ; an  accident  which  detained  us  fo  long, 
that  it  was  ten  before  we  arrived  at  Auxerre, 
where  we  lay.  In  all  probability  we  muft 
have  lodged  in  the  coach,  had  not  we  been 
content  to  take  four  horfes,  and  pay  for  fix, 
two  polls  fucceffively.  The  alternative  was, 
either  to  proceed  with  four  on  thofe  terms,  or 
flay  till  the  other  horfes  Ihould  come  in  and. 
be  refrefhed.  In  fuch  an  emergency,  I 
would  advife  the  traveller  to  put  up  with  the 
four,  and  he  will  find  the  poftilions  fo  much 
upon  their  mettle,  that  thofe  flages  will  be 
performed  fooner  than  the  others  in  which 
you  have  the  full  complement. 

There  was  an  Englifli  gentleman  laid  up  at 
Auxerre  with  a broken  arni,  to  whom  I fent 
my  compliments,  with  offers  of  fervice  ; but 
his  fervant  told  my  man  that  he  did  not  choofe 
to  fee  any  company,  and  had  no  occafion  for 
2 my 
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my  fervke.  This  fort  of  referve  feems  pecu- 
liar to  the  Englifla  difpofition.  When  two 
natives  of  any  other  country  chance  to  meet 
abroad,  they  run  into  each  other’s  embrace 
like  old  friends,  even  though  they  have  never 
heard  of  one  another  till  that  moment ; 
whereas  two  Englifhmen  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tlon  maintain  a mutual  referve  and  diffi- 
dence, and  keep  without  the  fphere  of  each 
other’s  attraction,  like  two  bodies  endowed 
with  a repulfive  power.  We  only  flopped  to 
change  horfes  at  Dijon,  the  capital  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  is  a venerable  old  city  ; but 
we  pafled  part  of  a day  at  Sens,  and  vifited 
a manufafture  of  that  fluff  w^e  call  Man- 
chefter  velvet,  which  is  here  made  and  dyed 
to  great  perfeflion,  under  the  direftion  of 
Englifh  workmen,  who  have  been  fed  need 
from  their  ov/n  country.  At  Fontainbleau, 
we  went  to  fee  the  palace,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  caflle,  which  though  an  irregular  pile 
of  building,  affords  a great  deal  of  lodging, 
and  contains  fome  very  noble  apartments, 
particularly  the  hall  of  audience,  with  the 
king’s  and  queen’s  chambers,  upon  which 

S 3 the 
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the  ornaments  of  carving  and  gilding  are 
lavifhed  with  profufion  rather  than  propriety. 
Here  are  fome  rich  parterres  of  flower- 
garden,  and  a noble  orangerie,  which  how- 
ever we  did  not  greatly  admire,  after  having 
lived  among  the  natural  orange  groves  of 
Italy.  Hitherto  we  had  enjoyed  fine  fum- 
mer  v/eather,  and  I found  myfelf  fo  well, 
that  I imagined  my  health  was  intirely  re- 
floied  : but  betwixt  Fontainbleau  and  Paris, 
we  were  overtaken  by  a black  ftorm  of  rain, 
fleet,  and  hail,  which  feemed  to  reinftate 
winter  in  all  its  rigour  3 for  the  cold  vvea~ 
ther  continues  to  this  day.  There  was  no 
refifting  this  attack.  I caught  cold  imme- 
diately ; and  this  was  reinforced  at  Paris, 
where  I flayed  but  three  days.  Tlie  fame 
man,  (Pafcal  Sellier,  riie  Guenegaiid,  faux- 
bourg  St.  Germain)  v/ho  owned  the  coach 
that  brought  us  from  Lyons,  fupplied  me  with 
a returned  berline  to  Boulogne,  for  fix  louiL 
dores,  and  we  came  hither  by  eafy  journeys. 
The  firft  night  we  lodged  at  Breteuil,  where 
we  found  an  elegant  inn,  and  very  good 
accommodation.  But  the  jiext  we  were 

forced 
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forced  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  the  houfe 
where  we  had  formerly  pafTed  a very  dif- 
agreeable  night  at  Abbeville'.  I am  now  in 
tolerable  lodging,  where  I fhall  remain  a 
few  v/eeks,  merely  for  the  fake  of  a little 
repofe ; then  I fliall  gladly  tempt  that 
invidious  flraight  which  ftill  divides  you 
from 


Yours,  See. 


F I N I S« 


A 

REGISTER 

OF  THE 

W E A T H E R. 


Kept  at  Nice  from  November  1763  to  March  1765, 


THERMOMETERS  ufed  in  keeping  the 
following  Register. 

ONE  of  mercury,  conftrufted  after  the  manner 
of  Reaumur,  having  on  the  fcale  lo  degrees 
from  ice  to  temperate,  20  degrees  filk-worm  heat, 
boiling-water  80  degrees.  The  excefllve  heat  at 
Paris  1707,  at  35  degrees. 

One  of  fpirit  of  wine,  conftrufled  by  Chateau- 
neuf,  graduated  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fpirit 
in  this  Thermometer  rifes  at  Senegal  to  38,  in 
France  very  rarely  to  30,  and  in  Peru,  under  the 
line,  very  feldom  above  25. 

They  were  placed  in  the  fliade,  in  a room  with- 
out a fire,  in  a foutherly  expofition  ; and  the  ob- 
fervations  made  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noom  . 
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H E town  of  Nice  is  fituated  in  the  bay 
A of  Antibes,  latitude  forty-three  degrees, 
forty  minutes  north ; eaft  longitude  from  London, 
feven  degrees,  twenty-five  minutes,  aequidiftant  ^ 
from  Marfeilles,  Genoa,  and  Turin,  that  is 
about  ninety  Englifli  miles.  The  north  wind 
blows  over  the  maritime  Alps,  at  the  feet  of 
which  the  town  is  fituated  ; the  fouth  from 
Cape  Bona,  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  fweeping 
the  iilands  of  Sardinia  and  Corfica  in  its  paffage : 
the  eaft  from  the  Riviera  of  Genoa ; and  the 
weft  from  Provence, 

The  town  of  Nice  is  wedged  between  a fteep 
rock  to  the  eaftward,  and  the  river  Paglion, 
which  wafhes  the  wall  upon  the  weft,  and  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean,  within  thirty  yards  of 
the  corner  baftion. 

This  river  is  but  a fcanty  ftream,  fed  chiefly 
by  the  m.elting  of  the  fnow  upon  the  mountains. 
It  is  fometimes  fwelled  to  a great  depth  by 
fudden  torrents:  but  in  the  fummer  it  is  ufually 
dry. 

The  town  of  Nice  is  built  of  ftone,  and  the 
ftreets  are  narrow.  It  is  faid  to  contain  twelve 
thoufand  inhabitants,  in  which  cafe  they  muft 
be  much  crowded,  for  the  place  is  but  fmall. 
There  is  a bridge  of  three  arches  over  the 
Paglion,  which  is  the  entrance  from  the  fide 
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of  Provence.  Nice  is  furrounded  on  this  fide 
by  a wall  and  rampart  of  no  flrength  : on  the 
other  fide,  it  is  commanded  by  a high  rock, 
on  which  appear  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle, 
which  was  once  deemed  impregnable.  It  was 
taken  and  difmantled  by  Marechal  Catinat, 
in  the  reign  of  Viftor  Amadeus,  father  to  the 
prefen t king  of  Sardinia.  To  the  eaftward  of 
this  rock  is  the  harbour  of  Nice,  in  which  there 
is  not  depth  of  water  fufficient  for  (hips  of  any 
burthen.  The  hills  begin  to  rife  about  a £hort 
mile  from  the  north  gate  of  the  town.  The 
Var  falls  into  the  fea  about  four  miles  to  the 
weftward ; and  is  fordable  at  the  village  of  St. 
Laurent,  which  ftands  on  the  French  fide  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  fpace  between 
the  Var  and  Nice  is  a fucceffion  of  agreeable 
eminences,  adorned  with  a great  number  of 
white  houfes,  or  caffines,  furrounded  by  planta- 
tions of  olives,  vines,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
citrons.  The  air  of  Nice  is  pure  and  penetrat- 
ing, yet  mild,  generally  dry,  andelaftic;  and 
the  fky  is  remarkably  clear  and  ferene.  The 
well-water  is  moftly  hard,  but  not  unwhole- 
fome  5 and  there  are  fome  fprings  both  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  which  are  furpri^- 
ingly  coo),  limpid,  and  agreeable. 


REGISTER 


R E 

G I 

S 

T 

E R 

0 F 

T H 

E 

w 

E A 

T 

H E 

R. 

November  i 

763- 

From  the  23d  to  the  end  fair  weather,  wind 
northerly— Mornings  frofty — Evenings  fharp— 
Sun  at  noon,  warm,  fky  ferene. 


December. 

Firfl:  week,  fqualls  and  rain,  wind  foutherly. 

Fifth  blew  frefh,  wind  fouth-weft. 

From  the  5th  to  the  end  of  the  month  fair  wea- 
ther, wind  Ihifting  from  north  to  eaft — Sun  at  noon 
warm — Mornings  and  evenings  frofty  and  ftiarp, 
diftant  mountains  covered  with  fnow — Green-peas, 
and  all  forts  of  fallad,  pinks,  rofes,  July  flowers, 
ranunculas,  anemonies,  all  the  winter,  blowing. 


January  1764. 

Firfl:  week  rain  and  fqualls,  wind  foutherly. 
Second  week,  weather  cloudy,  wind  foutherly. 
Remaining  part  of  the  month  fair  weather,  clear 
fky,  wind  north-eafl — Mornings  and  evenings  fharp, 
fnow  on  the  diftant  hills,  almond  trees  in  bloffom. 


February. 

From  the  ifl  to  the  25th  fine  weather,  clear  fky, 
mild  and  warm  in  the  day,  wind  eafterly,  fharp  and 
piercing  in  the  evening.  Snow  on  the  diftant  hills. 
Almonds,  peaches,  and  apricots  in  bloffom. 
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